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P.  52.  Tiie  Germans  depart  greatly  from  this  custom  of  the 
Gauls.  They  have  no  Druids  to  preside  over  religious  rites, 
nor  do  they  care  for  sacrifices.  As  for  gods,  they  enumerate 
those  only  whom  they  see,  and  who  obviously  assist  them,  the 
Sun,  Vulcan,  and  the  Moon.  Other  deities  they  have  not  even 
heard  of.  Their  whole  life  is  spent  in  hunting  and  martial 
exercises,  they  practise  hardship  and  toil  from  boyhood. 

They  do  not  follow  agriculture.  The  greater  part  of  their 
subsistence  is  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh.  None  of  them  has  a  fixed 
allotment  of  land,  or  any  stated  boundaries.  Every  year  the 
magistrates  and  chiefs  assign  the  district  to  the  septs  and  clans, 
who  come  together,  in  such  portions  and  such  places  as  they 
see  fit.  Next  year  they  make  them  migrate.  Their  reasons  for 
the  custom  are  many,  as,  that  they  may  not  be  induced  by  any 
habitual  settlement  to  quit  the  pursuit  of  war  for  that  of  agri¬ 
culture  ;  or  that  no  one  may  seek  to  accumulate  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  and  so  the  nobles  expel  the  common  people  from  their 
property  ;  or  that  they  may  not  obviate  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  by  comfortable  buildings :  or  that  no  passion  for  wealth 
may  be  developed, — the  origin  of  feuds  and  quarrels.  They 
think  that  the  fairness  of  their  policy,  which  equalizes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  noblest  with  that  of  the  populace,  will  keep  the 
latter  quiet. 

In  their  opinion  it  is  most  creditable  for  the  community  to 
have  the  widest  possible  uninhabited  waste  round  their  settle¬ 
ments.  To  their  mind  it  is  the  essence  of  vigour,  that  their 
neighbours  should  be  driven  from  and  desert  their  settlements, 
and.  that  no  one  should  venture  on  settling  there.  By  obviating 
the  risk  of  sudden  invasion,  they  also  think  that  they  are  safer. 
When  a  tribe  acts  on  the  defensive  or  aggressive,  magistrates 
are  chosen  to  conduct  the  war,  and  with  powers  of  life  and 
death.  In  time  of  peace  they  have  no  supreme  authority ;  for 
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the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  the  clans  administer  justice  among 
their  own  people  and  determine  disputes.  Brigandage  brings 
no  disgrace,  provided  it  be  practised  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribe,  and  they  avow  that  they  practise  it  in  order  to  train  their 
youth,  and  to  check  hffbits  of  inactivity.  When  any  one  of  the 
chiefs  informs  them  in  council  that  he  will  lead  them,  m  order 
that  they  who  will  follow  may  give  their  names,  those  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  man  and  his  proposals  rise,  proffer  their 
assistance,  and  are  eulogised  by  the  multitude.  If  any  of  those 
who  have  pledged  themselves  fail  in  their  engagement,  they  are 
considered  deserters  and  traitors,  and  thenceforward  treated  as 
men  of  broken  honour.  They  consider  it  infamous  to  harm  a 
stranger ;  they  forbid  any  injury  to  those  who  seek  them,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  give  them  absolute  pro¬ 
tection.  Every  one’s  house  is  open  to  such  persons,  and  they 
share  any  food  which  may  be  possessed  by  them. 

The  clan  of  the  Suevi  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  most 
warlike  of  the  Germans.  They  are  said  to  have  a  hundred 
settlements,  and  that  out  of  each  a  thousand  warriors  are 
annually  marshalled  for  foreign  war,  while  the  rest  remain  at 
home,  to  get  a  living  for  themselves  and  the  others.  In  turn 
and  next  year  the  latter  go  to  war,  the  former  stay  at  home. 
In  this  manner  agriculture,  drill,  and  campaigning  are  carried 
on  without  intermission.  They  have,  however,  no  private  or 
separate  estates,  and  never  are  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  one 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  than  a  single  year.  They 
use  very  little  corn,  for  they  chiefly  live  on  milk  and  meat,  and 
are  perpetually  hunting.  This  fact,  the  character  of  their  food, 
their  daily  exercise,  the  freedom  of  their  lives  (for  they  are  not 
from  boyhood  hindered  from  doing  whatever  they  please  by  any 
obligation  to  others  or  any  training)  gives  them  strength  and 
makes  them  grow  to  a  great  size. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  prestige  that  the  district  near 
them  should  be  as  broad  a  waste  as  possible,  for  by  these  means 
they  think  to  prove  that  numerous  septs  find  them  irresistible. 
Thus  in  one  direction  the  Suevi  have  600  miles  of  waste.  The 
Ubii  occupy  another  district.  This  clan  was  once  great  and 
thriving,  as  far  as  a  German  tribe  could  be.  Moreover,  as  it 
borders  on  the  Rhine,  and  many  merchants  visit  it,  it  has  rather 
more  culture  than  other  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  from  its 
proximity  has  adopted  the  customs  of  the  Gauls.  After  many 
an  effort,  though  the  Suevi  could  not  expel  so  abundant  and 
numerous  a  sept  from  the  district,  they  made  them  tributary, 
and  reduced  them  to  comparative  submission  and  weakness. 
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P.  55.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  the  Germans  to  be  aborigines, 
and  singularly  free  from  the  admixture  of  foreign  and  immigrant 
races.  In  their  ancient  lays  they  affirm  that  there  is  one  origin 
of  their  traditions  and  their  history.  That  a  god,  Tuisco,  sprang 
from  the  earth,  and  with  his  son,  Mannus,  was  the  origin  and 
founder  of  the  stock.  They  give  Mannus  other  sons ;  from 
whose  names  the  Ingaevones  nearest  to  the  ocean,  the  Hermiones 
in  the  centre,  and  lastly  the  Istaevones  are  designated.  The 
name  Germany  is  novel  and  of  late  origin. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  those  who  think  that  the  German 
tribes  have  intermarried  with  no  other  z’ace,  and  are  therefore  a 
genuine,  pure,  and  homogeneous  stock.  Their  physical  build, 
great  as  their  numbers  are,  is  identical  in  all.  They  have  fierce 
blue  eyes,  red  hair,  and  huge  frames,  which  are  good  only  for 
a  charge. 

Their  pride  is  in  the  number  of  their  herds,  for  these  they 
hold  to  be  their  only  and  most  valued  wealth. 

They  fight,  cavalry  and  infantry  together,  for  the  swiftness  of 
foot  which  characterises  the  latter  sorts  admirably  with  a 
cavalry  charge.  The  infantry  is  chosen  out  of  all  the  youth  and 
ranged  in  front  of  the  line.  The  number  of  these  too  is  fixed, 
a  hundred  from  each  settlement.  They  go  by  this  name  too 
among  their  own  people,  and  what  was  at  first  a  mere  number, 
is  now  a  title  of  honour  and  respect. 

Their  kings  owe  their  distinction  to  their  birth,  their  generals 
to  their  valour.  Their  kings  have  no  absolute  or  despotic 
power.  Their  generals  get  their  authority  by  acclamation,  by 
their  conduct  rather  than  by  their  authority,  provided  they  are 
quick,  and  visibly  in  front  of  the  army  in  action.  But  no  one 
is  allowed  to  rebuke,  bind,  or  even  chastise  any  one,  except  it 
be  the  priests,  and  this  not  as  a  punishment  or  by  order  of  the 
general,  but  only  at  the  bidding  of  the  god,  whom  they  believe 
to  be  always  with  the  warriors.  They  carry  into  battle  out  of 
the  groves  certain  images  and  symbols.  The  chief  stimulant  to 
their  endurance  is  the  fact  that  chance  or  an  accidental  com¬ 
bination  does  not  constitute  troop  or  column,  but  the  family  or 
the  sept. 

They  think  that  women  have  a  peculiar  sanctity  and  pre¬ 
science,  and  they  never  scorn  their  advice  or  slight  their 
answers. 

Mercury  is  the  chief  object  of  their  worship.  On  particular 
days  they  even  think  it  proper  to  approach  him  with  human 
sacrifices.  Hercules  and  Mars  they  propitiate  with  offerings  of 
animals.  Some  of  the  Suevi  sacrifice  to  Isis.  I  cannot  discover 
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the  source  and  origin  of  this  foreign  culte ;  except  that  the 
symbol  of  the  worship  in  the  form  of  a  pinnace  suggests  an  ad¬ 
ventitious  superstition.  But  they  do  not  think  it  agreeable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  deities  that  gods  should  live  within  walls,  or 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  likeness  of  man.  They  consecrate 
groves  and  woods,  and  give  the  names  of  the  gods  to  the 
mystery  which  religion  only  discerns. 

On  subordinate  questions  they  consult  the  chiefs,  on  important 
ones  the  community ;  but  always  in  this  manner,  that  the  chiefs 
administer  that  on  which  the  community  has  power  to  decide. 
They  meet,  unless  something  accidental  or  significant  should 
intervene,  on  fixed  days,  at  new  and  full  moon,  for  these  times 
they  conceive  most  lucky  for  beginning  business.  They  do  not 
reckon  by  days  as  we  do,  but  by  nights.  This  is  their  rule  in 
bargains  or  agreements.  Night  seems  to  them  to  induce  day. 
An  inconvenience  comes  from  this  freedom,  that  they  do  not 
meet  agreeably  to  summons,  but  two  or  three  days  are  lost  by 
procrastination.  When  a  general  assembly  is  decided  on,  they 
sit  in  arms.  The  priests,  who  have  the  rights  of  a  police,  com¬ 
mand  silence.  Then  king  or  chief,  according  to  age,  birth, 
military  prestige,  eloquence,  are  listened  to.  They  are  persuaded 
by  his  influence  rather  than  constrained  by  his  power.  If  they 
disagree  with  him,  they  reject  the  proposal  by  hissing,  if  they 
agree  they  clatter  their  javelins.  The  most  gratifying  form  of 
assent  is  to  applaud  with  their  arms. 

At  the  council  one  can  accuse  and  indict  capitally.  Punish¬ 
ments  are  discriminated  by  offences.  They  hang  traitors  and 
deserters.  Cowards,  cravens,  and  men  guilty  of  unnatural 
offences,  they  drown  in  mud  and  marshes  by  heaping  hurdles 
over  them.  The  variety  of  the  penalties  seems  to  indicate  that 
as  crimes  ought  to  be  visited  by  public  punishment,  so  abom¬ 
inations  should  be  hidden.  For  lighter  offences  there  are  gradu¬ 
ated  penalties.  Culprits  are  fined  in  heads  of  cattle  or  horses. 
Part  of  the  fine  goes  to  king  and  clan,  part  is  paid  to  the 
injured  person  or  his  relations.  The  chiefs  who  administer 
justice  in  the  settlements  and  marks  are  chosen  at  the  same 
councils.  Each  of  these  chiefs  is  attended  by  a  hundred  of  the 
clansmen,  who  are  present  to  advise  him  and  give  him 
authority. 

They  transact  no  public  or  private  business,  unless  in  arms. 
But  it  is  their  rule  that  no  one  has  the  use  of  arms  before  the 
sept  has  decided  on  his  fitness.  Then,  while  a  council  is  being 
held,  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  his  father,  or  his  kinsman,  supplies 
the  youth  with  shield  and  lance.  This  is  in  their  eyes  the  garb 
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of  manhood,  the  first  dignity  youth  can  obtain.  Before  he 
gets  it  he  is  considered  a  part  of  the  family,  afterwards  he  is 
part  of  the  race.  Peculiar  eminence  of  birth,  or  conspi¬ 
cuous  merit  in  his  ancestors,  may  confer  the  chieftainship  on 
young  meu.  They  are  accompanied  by  men  in  their  prime  and 
of  tried  courage.  It  is  no  shame  to  be  a  vassal.  Vassalage  has 
its  degrees,  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  chieftain ;  and  there 
is  great  rivalry  among  the  vassals  for  the  principal  place  with 
their  chieftain,  among  the  chieftains  for  the  largest  number  of 
the  bravest  vassals.  It  is  the  chiefs  greatness  and  strength  to 
be  always  surrounded  by  a  great  band  of  chosen  youths,  his 
glory  in  peace,  his  body-guard  in  war.  Each  of  them  feels  that 
his  reputation  or  credit,  not  in  his  own  clan  only,  but  among 
neighbouring  septs,  consists  in  the  number  and  valour  of  his 
vassalage.  Such  persons  are  selected  for  embassies  and  covered 
with  decorations,  and  often  settle  a  campaign  by  their  reputation. 

When  they  come  to  fighting  it  is  a  scandal  for  a  chief  to  be 
surpassed  in  courage,  for  the  vassals  not  to  come  up  to  the 
valour  of  the  chief.  But  it  is  infamous  and  dishonourable 
throughout  life  to  survive  the  death  of  one’s  chieftain  in  battle. 
The  chief  part  of  their  allegiance  is  to  defend,  protect  him,  and 
ascribe  to  his  glory  one’s  own  deeds  of  daring.  The  chiefs  fight 
for  victory,  the  vassals  for  their  chief.  If  the  sept  in  which  they 
were  born  has  grown  rusty  by  length  of  peace  and  inactivity, 
many  of  the  noble  youth  will  voluntarily  migrate  to  other  septs 
where  war  is  going  on. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  septs  to  make  personal  and  voluntary 
contributions  of  corn  or  cattle  to  the  chiefs,  whose  income  is 
assisted  by  these  honourable  presents. 

It  is  well  known  that  none  of  the  German  septs  have  any 
cities.  They  will  not  endure  a  street  of  houses.  They  live 
separate  and  apart,  as  spring,  field,  or  wood  invites  them.  Their 
marks  are  not  like  our  villages,  built  side  by  side.  Every  man 
has  an  open  space  round  his  house,  either  as  a  protection  from 
risks  of  fire,  or  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  build. 

Almost  alone  among  uncivilised  nations  they  are  satisfied  with 
one  wife,  except  a  very  few,  who  practise  polygamy  not  from 
appetite,  but  from  a  sense  of  dignity.  The  wife  brings  no  dower 
to  the  husband,  the  husband  grants  it  to  the  wife.  That  a 
woman  may  not  deem  herself  exempt  from  courageous  impulses, 
and  the  incidents  of  war,  she  is  instructed  at  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  that  she  comes  as  a  companion  in  toil  and  danger  ; 
that  she  has  to  endure  and  dare  what  her  husband  does  in  peace 
and  in  battle. 
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A  man’s  heirs  and  representatives  are  liis  children.  They  make 
no  will.  If  they  have  no  children,  the  next  of  kin  are  brothers, 
paternal,  maternal  uncles.  The  more  relations  and  kinsmen  a 
man  has,  the  more  honoured  is  his  old  age.  There  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  being  without  relations. 

It  is  obligatory  to  take  up  both  feud  and  friendship  of  father 
or  relation.  The  feud  is  not  inexpiable.  Homicide  even  is 
quitted  by  a  fixed  amount  of  cattle  or  sheep  :  and  the  whole 
family  receives  the  were,  to  great  public  advantage,  since  feuds 
are  most  dangerous  when  societies  are  free. 

In  order  to  expiate  mutual  feuds,  to  make  matrimonial  alli¬ 
ances  and  to  elect  chieftains,  and  even  on  matters  of  peace 
and  war,  they  generally  debate  at  a  banquet,  under  the  impression 
that  at  no  other  time  is  the  mind  more  free  for  open  thought  or 
more  warm  for  great  efforts.  Men  who  are  neither  crafty  nor 
diplomatic  on  such  occasions  tell  their  closest  secrets,  as  they 
give  reins  to  their  merriment.  Then  the  views  of  all  which  have 
been  fairly  and  freely  disclosed  are  next  day  reconsidered  ;  and 
thus  the  purpose  of  each  occasion  is  satisfied.  They  debate  at 
times  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  pretences  ;  they 
resolve  when  they  cannot  mistake. 

They  practise  gambling  as  a  serious  and  sober  business  to  an 
amazing  degree;  and  with  such  eagerness  do  they  stand  to  lose 
or  win,  that  when  all  else  is  gone  they  will  lay  as  a  last  stake 
their  liberty  and  their  persons.  The  loser  undergoes  voluntary 
slavery ;  however  young  and  strong  he  is,  he  allows  himself  to 
be  chained  and  sold.  This  preposterous  obstinacy  of  purpose 
they  call  honour.  Slaves  of  this  kind  they  sell  into  foreign 
parts,  to  escape,  I  take  it,  the  scandal  of  such  a  winning. 

Other  slaves  they  use  not  as  we  do  for  special  offices  in  the 
household.  Every  man  governs  his  own  abode,  his  own  family. 
The  lord  of  the  slave  levies  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  sheep,  or 
clothing,  as  we  do  on  tenant  farmers,  and  the  serf  is  limited  to 
these  obligations.  The  wife  and  children  perform  the  household 
offices.  It  is  rare  for  them  to  beat  a  serf,  or  imprison  him,  or 
coerce  him  by  task  work.  They  often  kill  him,  not  for  reasons 
of  example  or  from  harshness,  but  from  passion  or  temper,  as 
they  might  an  enemy;  only  that  they  do  so  with  impunity. 
Freedmen  are  not  rated  at  much  higher  than  slaves,  they  have 
seldom  any  influence  in  the  family,  none  in  the  sept,  except 
perhaps  in  those  clans  which  are  under  monarchical  institutions. 
In  these  cases  they  rise  higher  than  the  free-born  or  the  noble. 
In  other  septs  the  inaptitude  of  freedmen  for  full  privileges  is  a 
proof  of  free  institutions. 
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They  know  nothing  of  loans  and  interest  on  loans  ;  and  so 
usury  is  less  practised  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  illegal.  Land 
is  occupied  by  all  the  marks  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
cultivators,  and  they  divide  the  lots  out  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  parties.  The  extent  of  the  district  makes  the  partition 
easy.  They  change  their  plough  lands  annually,  and  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare.  For  rich  and  extensive  as  their  lands  are, 
they  do  not  strive  to  plant  orchards,  hedge  meadows,  and 
irrigate  gardens,  they  merely  sow  the  land  with  corn. 

P.  59.  Those  old  Saxons  have  no  kings,  but  many  chieftains  set 
over  the  septs.  At  the  outbreak  of  a  war  they  cast  equal  lots, 
and  whoever  is  chosen  in  this  way  becomes  the  leader  of  all  in 
war,  and  is  obeyed  by  all  ;  when  the  war  is  over  all  the  chief¬ 
tains  again  become  equal  in  power. 

P.  61.  The  blessing  of  a  king  who  has  lately  been  elected. 
Here  you  may  see  the  first  command  of  a  king  to  his  people. 
The  duty  of  a  king  who  has  just  been  elected  and  enthroned, 
is  to  lay  these  three  commands  on  his  Christian  subjects.  First, 
that  the  Church  of  God  and  all  Christian  people  should  always 
keep  peace.  Amen. 

Second,  That  he  forbid  all  ranks  of  men  from  violence  and 
injustice.  Amen. 

Third,  That  he  enjoin  justice  and  mercy  in  all  judgments, 
that  on  this  account  a  kind  and  merciful  God  may  grant  us  his 
mercy.  Amen. 

P.  62.  In  the  twelfth  discourse  we  decree,  That  in  the  election 
of  kings  no  one  permit  the  assent  of  the  vulgar  to  prevail,  but  let 
kings  be  lawfully  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  ’Witau,  and  that 
persons  born  in  adultery  or  incest  be  not  eligible. 

P.  65.  Fourth,  That  no  man  shall  admit  another’s  man 
without  the  leave  of  him  whom  he  aforetime  followed,  whether 
it  be  within  or  without  the  mark.  Moreover,  that  no  lord 
interdict  a  lord’s  jurisdiction  from  a  free  man  if  he  has  a  right 
to  hold  him. 

Seventh,  That  every  man  hold  his  own  men  in  his  own  pledge 
for  theft.  If  there  be  any  who  has  so  many  men  that  he  cannot 
keep  them  all,  he  must  appoint  his  steward  over  each  of  his 
manors,  whom  he  can  trust,  and  who  can  trust  the  men.  If 
the  steward  does  not  venture  on  trusting  any  man,  let  him 
find  twelve  pledges  of  his  clan  who  may  be  sureties  for  him. 
And  if  lord  or  steward  or  any  other  man  break  this  or  fail 
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in  this,  he  shall  be  liable  to  those  penalties  which  were  made  at 
Greatley,  unless  the  king  be  pleased  to  lay  some  other  penalty 
on  him. 

P.  60.  This  is  the  rule  which  Edmund  the  king  and  his 
bishops  and  his  Witan  made  at  Culinton  on  the  peace  and  on 
administering  the  oath. 

On  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Edmund  the  king.  First,  all  shall 
swear  in  the  name  of  God,  for  whose  sake  that  oath  is  sacred, 
fealty  to  Edmund  the  king,  as  man  should  be  faithful  to  his 
lord,  without  debate  or  reservation,  in  open,  in  secret,  to  love 
what  he  shall  love,  to  refuse  what  he  shall  refuse  ;  and,  before 
the  oath  be  taken,  that  no  one  shall  conceal  aught  in  brother 
or  kinsman  more  than  he  would  in  a  stranger. 

That  every  man  should  make  his  own  men  loyal,  and  of 
suspected  persons,  and  those  who  despise  these  rules.  Every  man 
shall  make  his  own  men  loyal,  and  all  who  are  in  his  peace  and 
land.  And  all  suspected  persons,  and  those  who  are  charged 
with  offences,  shall  be  brought  under  pledge.  And  steward  or 
thegn,  earl  or  villain,  who  shall  not  do  this,  or  shall  break  it, 
shall  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings,  and  be  liable  to 
what  we  have  said  before. 

P.  69.  If  any  one  will  not  assist  the  hundred  man  or  any 
judge  in  capturing  a  malefactor,  let  him  be  fined  sixty  shillings. 

Whoever  has  a  serf  a  criminal,  and  the  judge  bid  him  present 
him,  and  he  will  not,  let  him  pay  his  weregild. 

In  the  same  way  it  shall  be  if  a  theft  be  committed,  let  the 
hundred  restore  the  chattel  at  once,  and  let  the  plaintiff  summon 
the  hundred  man  with  the  hundred. 

It  is  ruled  in  the  same  way,  that  if  any  hundred  shall  follow 
and  find  track  in  any  other  hundred,  or  send  track  in  the  lordship 
of  any  of  our  vassals,  and  cannot  drive  him  into  another  hundred, 
let  him,  if  convict,  give  up  the  thief,  or  restore  the  chattel  at 
once,  and  clear  himself  on  oath  with  twelve  compurgators. 

It  is  decreed,  that  because  they  do  not  arrest  night  thieves 
by  the  regular  watchmen,  since  by  collusion  men  practise  offences 
in  time  past,  through  different  watches,  that  hundreds  be  formed. 
Whatever  is  lost  in  any  hundred,  he  who  has  lost  his  chattel 
shall  recover  it,  and  the  thief  shall  be  pursued.  If  he  be  seen 
in  another’s  hundred,  and  they  have  neglected  it,  after  warning, 
they  shall  be  fined  five  shillings.  He  who  hath  lost  his  chattel 
shall  recover  it  without  delay  (essoign),  that  is  from  the  second 
or  third  watch. 
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P.  74.  Of  those  who  make  ordeal  of  water  or  hot  iron.  Let 
the  bishop’s  deputy  and  his  clerks  be  present  at  the  ordeal, 
and  the  king’s  justice,  with  the  lawful  men  of  that  district, 
that  they  may  see  and  hear  all  done  fairly,  and  that  they  whom 
the  Lord  hath  saved  by  his  mercy  and  their  justice  may  go  away 
quit  and  free,  and  on  those,  whom  their  wickedness  and  injustice 
hath  condemned,  the  king’s  justice  may  do  justice.  Barons 
who  have  courts  for  their  own  men  must  see  that  they  so  act 
by  them  that  they  do  not  incur  any  charge  before  God,  and  offend 
not  the  king.  And  if  a  plea  about  the  men  of  other  barons 
arises  in  their  courts,  let  the  king’s  justice  he  present  at  the 
plea,  since  it  cannot  be  held  without  him.  And,  if  they  be 
barons  who  have  no  judgment  in  the  hundred  where  the  plea 
is  to  be  held,  it  must  be  determined  in  the  nearest  church  where 
the  king’s  court  is,  saving  the  rights  of  the  barons. 

The  divisions  of  the  shires  belong  to  the  king,  with  the 
judgment  of  the  four  king’s  highways.  The  divisions  of  the 
hundreds  and  wapentakes  to  the  earls  and  sheriffs,  with  the 
judgment  of  the  county. 

The  Frithborgs  (tythings).  Another  greatest  (guarantee  of) 
peace,  by  which  all  are  kept  in  greater  security,  namely,  by  the 
security  of  the  pledge,  which  the  Angles  call  frithborgs,  except 
the  men  of  York,  who  call  it  tenmanne  tale,  that  is,  the  number 
of  ten  men.  That  is,  all  men  in  all  the  vills  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  must  be  under  pledge  of  ten,  so  that  if  one  of  the  ten 
forfeit,  the  nine  may  hold  him  to  right.  If  he  fly,  and  they  say 
they  cannot  bring  him  to  right,  the  king’s  justice  shall  give  them 
at  the  least  the  space  of  twenty-one  days,  and,  if  they  can  find 
him,  they  shall  bring  him  to  justice.  He  shall  restore  from  his 
own  property  all  the  loss  he  has  caused,  and  justice  shall  be 
done  on  his  body,  if  he  hath  forfeited  so  much.  If  he  cannot  be 
found  within  the  given  term,  because  there  is  in  every  fritliborg 
one  headman  who  is  called  the  fritliborg  head,  the  headman 
shall  take  two  of  the  better  men  in  his  frithborg,  and  take  the 
headman  from  each  of  the  three  nearest  frithborgs  to  his  own, 
and  similarly  two  of  their  better  men,  if  he  can  get  them,  and 
himself  with  the  other  eleven  shall  clear  himself  and  his  frith¬ 
borg,  if  he  can,  of  the  forfeiture  and  flight  of  the  aforesaid 
malefactor.  If  he  cannot  so  do,  he  shall  make  good  the  loss 
which  he  hath  done  from  the  goods  of  the  forfeiter,  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  from  his  own,  and  fine  to  the  justice  whatever 
may  be  lawfully  laid  on  them.  And  yet  the  other  nine  shall 
themselves  swear  on  oath  that  they  are  blameless,  and  could 
not  satisfy  the  law  in  the  neighbouring  (frithborgs).  And  if 
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they  can  recover  any  one,  they  shall  bring  him  to  the  justice, 
if  they  can,  or  tell  the  justice  where  he  is. 

Archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  have  their  own  knights 
and  servants,  namely,  cupbearers,  butlers,  chamberlains,  cooks, 
bakers,  in  their  own  frithborg,  and  they  their  own  esquires  or 
servants  in  their  own  frithborg  ;  and  if  they  forfeit,  and  the 
neighbours  raise  hue  and  cry  after  them,  they  shall  hold  them 
to  right  in  their  own  court,  if  they  have  soc,  and  sac,  tol 
and  theam,  and  infangenethef. 

What  is  Soche,  and  Sadie,  and  Tol ,  and  Theam,  and  Infan¬ 
genethef.  Soche  is,  when  a  man  seeks  anything  on  his  land, 
even  theft,  it  is  his  judgment,  if  it  be  found  or  not.  Sache,  if 
any  one  charge  another  by  name  of  anything,  and  he  deny  it, 
the  forfeiture  of  conviction  or  acquittal  as  it  occurs  shall  be  his. 
Tol,  which  we  call  teloneum,  is  the  right  of  buying  or  selling 
on  his  own  land.  Theam,  if  any  one  is  held  to  warranty  by 
any  one,  on  anything,  and  he  cannot  maintain  his  warranty, 
it  will  be  a  forfeiture,  and  judgment  shall  similarly  be  his  on 
the  accuser,  if  he  fail.  Infangenethef,  the  judgment  of  a  thief 
on  trial  is  his  own  over  his  own  man,  if  he  be  caught  on  his 
land.  And  they  who  do  not  possess  the  customs  we  have  spoken 
of,  shall  do  right  before  the  king's  justice  in  the  hundred,  or 
the  wapentakes,  or  the  shires. 

Why  Frithborgs  were  created.  When  they  saw  that  some  fools 
made  forfeiture  at  their  pleasure  to  their  neighbours,  the  Witan 
took  counsel  together,  how  they  could  check  them,  and  so  they 
put  justiciaries  over  each  ten  frithborgs,  whom  we  can  call 
decani,  but  in  English  they  are  called  tenthe  head ;  this  is  head 
ten.  They  in  their  vills  handled  cases  for  their  neighbours, 
and,  as  forfeitures  arose,  made  rules  and  ordinances,  viz.  on 
meadows,  fields,  reapings,  quarrels  among  neighbours,  and  many 
other  such  things  as  often  arise. 

When  greater  cases  occurred,  they  referred  them  to  other 
greater  justiciaries,  whom  the  abovenamed  Witan  appointed  over 
them,  i.e.  over  the  ten  decani,  whom  we  can  call  hundred  men, 
because  they  judged  over  a  hundred  frithborgs. 

P.  77.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  coronation  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  a  great  lover  of  justice,  of  advanced  years,  a 
wise,  good,  and  eloquent  man,  in  a  fitting  discourse  inquired  of 
the  English  whether  they  would  agree  that  William  should  be 
crowned  their  lord.  They  all  declared  their  joyful  assent  without 
hesitation,  just  as  though  heaven  had  given  them  one  mind  and 
one  voice.  The  Normans  very  easily  agreed  with  the  wish  of 
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the  English  ;  the  Bishop  of  Coutanees  having  addressed  them 
and  asked  their  sentiment.  The  same  archbishop  consecrated 
him  after  such  an  election,  a  man  equally  respected  for  his  'pious 
life  and  his  unblemished  character,  put  on  him  the  royal  crown, 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  with  the  approval  of  many 
bishops  and  abbots  present. 

He  was  consecrated  with  great  pomp,  when  the  archbishop 
had  first  demanded  of  him,  before  the  altar  of  S.  Peter  the 
apostle,  before  clergy  and  people,  to  pledge  himself  by  oath 
that  he  would  willingly  defend  the  holy  churches  of  God  and 
their  rulers,  and  to  govern  justly  and  with  royal  foresight  all 
the  people  subject  to  him,  to  enact  and  keep  right  laws,  and 
wholly  to  forbid  rapine  and  unjust  judgments. 

He  had  costly  and  splendid  banquets  on  the  principal  fes¬ 
tivals,  Christmas  at  Gloucester,  Easter  at  Winchester,  Whit¬ 
suntide  at  Westminster  yearly,  whenever  he  could  be  in  England. 
A  royal  message  summoned  all  the  great  men  of  each  calling  (lay 
and  clerical)  thither,  that  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations 
might  wonder  at  the  splendour  of  the  crowd  and  the  pomp 
of  his  feasting.  This  kind  of  banquet  his  immediate  successor 
steadily  kept  up,  the  next  abandoned. 

King  William  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  advice 
of  his  barons,  had  all  the  English  nobles  and  wise  men  and 
lawyers  summoned  from  all  the  English  counties,  in  order  to 
hear  from  them  their  laws  and  customs.  Twelve  men  therefore, 
elected  from  each  of  all  the  counties  in  the  country,  affirmed 
on  oath,  first,  that,  as  far  as  they  could,  in  a  straightforward 
way,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  they  had  laid 
open  the  customs  and  rules  of  their  own  laws,  omitting  nothing, 
adding  nothing,  and  falsely  changing  nothing. 

William  king  of  the  English  got  six  shillings  from  every  hide 
in  England. 

King  William  had  all  England  described ;  how  much  land 
each  of  his  barons  possessed,  how  many  knights  holding  fees, 
how  many  ploughs,  how  many  villains,  how  many  animals,  nay, 
how  much  live  stock  every  one  had  in  his  whole  kingdom  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  and  what  rent  each  property  could  pay  ; 
and  the  land  was  worried  by  many  losses  coming  from  thence. 
And  in  Whit-week  he  knighted  his  son  Henry  at  Westminster, 
where  he  held  his  court.  And  not  long  after  he  ordered  that 
his  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  sheriffs,  with  their 
soldiers,  should  meet  him  on  the  first  of  August  at  Salisbury ; 
and,  when  they  came  there,  he  constrained  their  men  to  swear 
fealty  to  him  before  all  men. 
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Every  clay,  so  it  is  said,  this  king  received  ten  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  of  sterling  money,  thirty  shillings  and  three  half¬ 
pence  from  the  fixed  rents  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  gifts 
to  the  king  and  compositions  for  fines,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
sources  from  which  the  king’s  treasury  was  daily  increased. 
King  William  took  careful  survey  of  his  whole  kingdom,  and 
he  had  all  his  sources  of  revenue,  as  they  were  in  King  Edward’s 
time,  truthfully  enumerated.  He  so  divided  the  land  to  the 
soldiers,  and  he  arranged  them  so  carefully,  that  the  kingdom 
of  England  had  regularly  60,000  soldiers  in  it,  and  could  quickly 
bring  them  up  at  the  king’s  command  as  occasion  demanded. 

I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  novelties  which  William  appointed 
to  he  kept  in  England. 

He  would  not  allow  any  one  in  all  his  kingdom  to  receive 
any  person  appointed  as  pontiff  of  the  Roman  city  for  apostolical, 
unless  he  bade  it,  or  any  one  under  any  circumstances  to  receive 
letters  of  his,  unless  they  were  first  shown  to  him. 

The  primate  of  his  kingdom,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
or  Dorobcrnum,  if  he  called  together  and  presided  over  a  general 
council  of  bishops,  he  would  not  allow  to  order  or  prohibit 
anything  whatever,  except  what  suited  his  inclination,  and  was 
previously  approved  of  by  him. 

He  would  not  agree  to  grant  to  any  bishop  whatever,  unless 
with  his  orders,  to  publicly  implead  any  of  his  barons  or  ser¬ 
vants,  whether  they  were  charged  with  incest  or  adultery,  or 
any  grave  offence,  or  excommunicate  them,  and  lay  on  them 
any  of  the  penalties  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

P.  80.  First  of  all,  he  would  that  oue  God  should  be  wor¬ 
shipped  through  all  his  kingdom,  one  faith  of  Christ  should 
always  be  kept  unchanged,  and  that  peace  aud  safety  be  secured 
between  English  and  Normans. 

We  also  order  that  every  free  man  shall  declare  by  word  and 
oath  that  they  will  be  faithful  to  King  William,  both  in  and  out 
of  England.  They  will  keep  his  lands  and  honour  with  all 
fealty  to  him,  and  defend  him  against  enemies. 

I  will  that  all  men  whom  I  brought  with  me,  or  who  came 
after  me,  may  be  in  my  peace  and  quiet.  If  any  of  them  be 
slain,  his  lord  shall  have  his  murderer  within  five  days  if  he 
can  3  if  not,  he  shall  begin  to  pay  me  forty-six  marks  of  silver, 
as  long  as  the  substance  of  that  lord  shall  last ;  when  his  sub¬ 
stance  fails,  the  whole  hundred  in  which  the  murder  was 
committed  shall  pay  together  what  remains. 

And  every  Frenchman,  who  in  the  time  of  my  kinsman  King 
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Edward  was  in  England  a  sharer  in  English  customs,  which 
they  call  onhlote  and  anscot,  let  it  be  paid  according  to  the 
law  of  the  English.  This  decree  was  confirmed  in  the  city 
Claudia. 

We  forbid  that  any  live  stock  be  bought  or  sold  except  in  the 
towns,  and  this  before  three  competent  witnesses,  nor  any  old 
thing  without  pledge  and  warranty.  If  a  man  does  otherwise, 
let  him  pay  as  much,  and  over,  and  make  forfeit. 

It  is  also  decreed,  that  if  a  Frenchman  appeal  an  Englishman 
of  perjury  or  murder,  theft,  homicide,  ran,  by  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mean  open  robbery  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
Englishman  defend  himself  as  best  he  can,  either  by  ordeal  of 
iron  or  by  battle.  If  the  Englishman  be  in  bad  health,  let  him 
find  another  to  do  it  for  him.  If  one  of  them  be  vanquished, 
let  him  give  forty  shillings  to  the  king.  If  an  Englishman 
appeal  a  Frenchman,  and  will  not  prove  it  by  ordeal  or  battle, 
I  will  that  the  Frenchman  clear  himself  by  an  oath  which  is  not 
broken. 

This  I  also  ordain  and  will  that  all  should  have  and  hold  the 
law  of  King  Edward  in  land  and  all  things,  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  appointed  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  English. 

Every  man  who  would  have  himself  held  for  free,  must  be  in 
pledge  that  the  surety  may  have  and  hold  him  to  justice  if  he 
offend  at  all.  And  if  one  of  such  persons  makes  default,  let 
the  sureties  see  that  they  pay  the  single  sum  which  is  claimed, 
and  clear  themselves  of  the  fact  that  they  know  of  no  crime  in 
the  defaulter.  Let  the  hundred  and  county  be  searched,  as  our 
predecessors  willed.  They  who  ought  properly  to  come  and  will 
not  come  must  be  summoned  once  ;  if  they  fail  to  come  at 
second  summons,  one  ox  must  be  paid,  and  the  third  summons 
must  issue.  If  they  come  not  at  the  third  another  ox  must  be 
paid ;  if  they  do  not  come  at  the  fourth,  let  there  be  paid  from 
the  goods  of  him  who  will  not  come  what  is  claimed,  and  is 
called  ceapgeld  (market  value),  and  besides  the  king’s  forfeiture. 

I  forbid  that  any  one  sell  a  man  beyond  the  county  on  pain 
of  the  full  forfeiture  to  me. 

I  forbid  that  any  one  be  killed  or  hanged  for  any  fault,  but 
his  eyes  may  be  put  out,  and  his  testicles  cut  off,  and  this 
ordinance  shall  not  be  broken  under  pain  of  my  full  forfeiture. 

Spiritual  and  Temporal  Courts. 

William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  English,  to 
R.  Bainard,  and  G.  de  Magnaville,  and  P.  de  Valoines,  and 
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other  my  lieges  of  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire,  and  Middlesex, 
health.  Know  ye,  and  all  my  other  lieges  who  are  in  England, 
that  I  have  seen  fit,  in  the  common  council,  and  by  advice  of 
archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  all  the  princes  of  my 
kingdom,  to  amend  the  episcopal  laws,  which  up  to  my  time 
were  not,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  English,  well  or  in  accordance 
with  the  oi’dinances  of  the  sacred  canons.  Wherefore  I  com¬ 
mand,  and  by  my  royal  authority  ordain,  that  no  bishop  or 
archdeacon  longer  hold  pleas  on  episcopal  laws  in  the  hundred, 
nor  refer  any  cause  which  belongs  to  the  rule  of  souls  before 
the  judgment  of  secular  persons,  but  that  everybody  who  is 
in  question  according  to  the  episcopal  laws  on  any  cause  or 
fault,  shall  come  to  the  place  which  the  bishop  has  chosen  or 
named,  and  there  answer  to  his  cause  or  fault,  and  shall  do 
right  to  God  and  his  bishop,  not  according  to  the  hundred, 
but  according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal  laws.  If  any  one 
puffed  up  by  pride  despises  or  refuses  to  come  to  episcopal 
justice,  let  him  be  called  once,  twice,  thrice :  if  in  this  case  he 
comes  not  for  correction,  let  him  be  excommunicate,  and  if  need 
be  for  enforcing  this,  let  the  strength  and  justice  of  the  king 
or  sheriff  be  invoked.  He  who  being  called  to  the  bishop's 
justice  refuses  to  come,  shall  make  fine  for  every  summons  to 
the  episcopal  law.  This  I  prohibit  and  by  my  authority  inter¬ 
dict,  that  any  sheriff,  or  steward,  or  servant  of  the  king,  or 
any  lay  person  should  meddle  with  laws  which  belong  to  the 
bishop,  nor  that  any  lay  person  bring  another  person  to  judg¬ 
ment  without  the  justice  of  the  bishop.  Let  the  judgment  be 
pronounced  in  no  place  except  in  the  bishop’s  see,  or  in  the 
place  which  the  bishop  has  appointed  for  this. 

P.  83.  Underneath  is  written  the  Inquisition  of  the  Lands 
as  the  king’s  men  (barons)  inquire,  viz.  by  the  oath  of  the 
sheriff  ol  the  county,  and  all  the  barons,  and  their  Frenchmen, 
and  the  whole  hundred,  of  the  priest,  of  the  bailiff  and  of  six 
villains  ot  each  and  every  vill.  Then  how  the  mansion  is  named ; 
who  had  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  ;  who  has  it  now  ; 
how  many  hides ;  how  many  ploughlands  are  in  lordship ;  of 
how  many  men ;  how  many  are  villains ;  how  many  cotars  ; 
how  many  serfs  ;  how  many  free  men  ;  how  many  socmen  ;  how 
much  wood  ;  how  much  field  ;  how  much  pasture ;  how  many 
mills;  how  many  fisheries;  what  has  been  added  and  taken 
away ;  what  its  whole  value  together  was  ;  what  it  is  now  ; 
what  each  freeman  or  sochman  had  or  has  there.  This  whole 
is  to  be  taken  threefold,  viz.  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and 
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when  King  William  gave  it,  and  how  it  is  now,  and  whether 
more  can  be  had  from  it,  than  is  had. 

Chester.  The  city  of  Chester,  in  time  of  King  Edward,  paid 
tax  for  fifty  hides.  Three  hides  and  a  half  also  were  outside 
the  city.  That  is,  one  hide  and  a  half  beyond  the  bridge,  and 
two  hides  in  Newton  and  Redcliff,  and  in  the  bishop’s  burg. 
These  paid  tax  with  the  city. 

In  the  time  of  King  Edward  there  were  in  the  city  431 
houses  paying  tax.  Besides  these  the  bishop  had  56  houses 
paying  tax.  Then  this  city  paid  ten  and  a  half  marks  of  silver. 
Two-thirds  were  for  the  king,  and  one-third  to  the  earl,  and 
these  laws  were  maintained  there  : — 

If  the  peace  given  by  the  king’s  hand,  or  his  writ,  or  by  his 
deputy,  were  broken  by  any  one,  the  king  had  one  hundred 
shillings.  If  the  king’s  peace,  given  at  his  command  by  the 
earl,  was  broken,  the  earl  had  the  third  penny  out  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  shillings  which  were  paid  for  this.  If  the  same  peace  was 
given  by  the  king’s  bailiff,  or  the  earl's  servant,  and  broken, 
fine  was  made  by  forty  shillings,  and  the  third  penny  was  the 
earl’s. 

If  any  free  man,  breaking  the  king’s  peace  in  the  house,  slew 
a  man,  his  land  and  all  his  property  became  the  king’s,  and  he 
was  made  outlaw.  The  earl  had  this  same  only  from  his  own 
man  who  made  this  forfeiture.  No  one  could  give  back  peace 
to  any  outlaw  except  by  the  king. 

He  who  drew  blood  from  the  morning  of  the  second  fair  to 
the  ninth  hour  of  Sunday,  fined  in  ten  shillings.  Bloodshed 
from  the  ninth  hour  of  Sunday  to  the  morning  of  the  second 
fair,  was  fined  in  twenty  shillings.  Similarly,  the  man  who  did 
this  on  the  twelve  days  of  the  Nativity,  on  the  Purification  of 
S.  Mary,  the  first  day  of  Easter,  the  first  day  of  Whitsuntide, 
on  Ascension  Day,  on  the  Assumption  and  Nativity  of  S.  Mary, 
and  on  All  Saints’  Day,  paid  twenty  shillings. 

He  who  killed  a  man  on  those  holidays  fined  in  £4,  on  other 
days  in  forty  shillings.  He  who  broke  house  or  assaulted  on 
these  holidays,  and  on  Sunday,  paid  £4  ;  on  other  days  forty 
shillings. 

He  who  committed  hangewitham  in  the  city  paid  ten  shillings. 
But  the  steward  of  the  king  or  earl,  who  committed  this  for¬ 
feiture,  fined  in  forty  shillings. 

He  who  committed  theft  or  robbery,  or  did  violence  to  a 
woman  in  a  house,  any  one  of  these  offences  was  fined  in  forty 
shillings. 

If  a  widow  unlawfully  had  intercourse  with  any  one,  she 


fined  in  twenty  shillings ;  a  girl  for  the  same  act,  in  ten 
shillings. 

He  who  got  seisin  of  another  man’s  land  in  the  city,  and 
could  not  prove  his  title,  fined  in  forty  shillings.  Similarly  he 
who  made  a  claim,  if  he  could  not  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  his. 

He  who  would  take  up  (by  relief)  his  own  land  or  his  kins¬ 
man’s,  paid  ten  shillings. 

If  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  the  steward  took  his  land  into 
the  king’s  hands. 

He  who  did  not  pay  his  tax  at  the  term  due,  fined  in  ten 
shillings. 

If  a  fire  burned  the  town,  the  man  from  whose  house  it  began 
fined  in  three  orse  (perhaps  scores)  of  pence,  and  gave  two 
shillings  to  his  next  neighbour ;  of  all  these  forfeitures,  two- 
tliirds  went  to  the  kiug,  one-third  to  the  earl. 

If  vessels  came  to  the  port  of  the  city,  or  went  out  of  port, 
without  the  king’s  licence,  the  king  and  earl  had  forty  shillings 
from  every  man  in  the  ships.  If  a  ship  came  against  the  king’s 
peace,  and  in  defiance  of  his  prohibition,  the  king  and  earl  had 
the  ship  and  men,  and  all  that  was  in  the  ship. 

If  it  came  with  the  king’s  peace  and  licence,  and  they  who 
were  in  it  sold  quietly  what  they  had,  the  king  and  earl  had 
four  pence  for  every  last  (or  lading).  If  on  their  having  martin 
skins  the  king’s  steward  bade  them  sell  none  till  he  had  them 
shown  to  him,  the  man  who  disobeyed  fined  in  forty  shillings. 

A  man  or  woman  making  false  measure  in  the  city,  fined  in 
four  shillings  on  detection.  So  he  who  made  bad  beer  was  either 
put  in  the  dung  chair  or  paid  four  shillings  to  the  stewards.  The 
king’s  and  earl’s  servant  in  the  city  took  his  forfeiture,  on  what¬ 
soever  land  it  occurred,  whether  bishop’s  or  other  man’s.  So 
he  who  kept  back  toll  beyond  three  nights,  fined  in  forty 
shillings. 

In  the  time  of  King  Edward  there  were  seven  moneyers  in 
this  city,  who  gave  £7  to  the  king  and  earl,  beyond  their  farm, 
when  money  was  changed. 

There  were  then  twelve  judges  of  the  city,  and  these  were  of 
the  king’s  the  bishop’s  and  the  earl’s  men.  If  any  one  of  those 
from  the  hundred  stayed  on  the  day  when  he  sat,  without 
sufficient  excuse,  he  fined  in  ten  shillings  between  king  and  earl. 

To  rebuild  the  wall  of  the  city  and  the  bridge,  the  steward  pro¬ 
claimed  that  one  man  should  come  from  each  hide  of  the  county. 
The  lord  of  the  man  who  failed  to  come  fined  to  king  and  earl 
in  forty  shillings.  This  forfeiture  was  beyond  the  farm. 

This  city  then  paid  for  its  farm  £45,  and  three  pieces  of 
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martin  skins.  The  third  part  was  the  earl’s  and  two-thirds 
the  king’s. 

When  Earl  Hugh  received  it,  it  was  not  worth  more  than 
£30,  for  it  was  greatly  wasted.  There  were  205  less  houses 
there  than  there  were  in  King  Edward’s  time.  Now  there  are 
only  as  many  as  he  found. 

Mundret  held  this  city  of  the  earl  for  £70  and  one  mark  of 
gold.  He  had  at  farm,  for  £50  and  one  mark  of  gold,  all  the 
pleas  of  the  earl  in  the  county  and  hundreds  except  Inglefield. 

The  land  on  which  S.  Peter’s  church  is,  which  Hubert  of 
Hod  cl  end  claimed  as  thegnland,  as  the  county  proved,  never 
belonged  to  the  manor  outside  the  city  but  belongs  to  the  burgh, 
and  always  was  in  the  king’s  and  earl’s  custom  as  that  of  the 
other  burgesses. 

Lincoln.  In  the  city  of  Lincoln  there  were  in  King  Edward’s 
time  970  inhabited  houses.  This  number  is  reckoned  in  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion  100  for  120.  In  the  city  itself  there  were  twelve 
lagemen,  i.e.  having  sac  and  soc.  Hardecnut,  Swartin  son  of 
Grimbold,  Ulf  son  of  Suertebrand  who  had  tol  and  team,  Wal- 
raven,  Alwold,  Britric,  Guret,  Ulbert,  Godfric  son  of  Eddeva, 
Siward  priest,  Lewine  priest,  Aldene  priest.  Now  there  are 
just  as  many  holding  sac  and  soc  similarly :  Suardine  in  the 
room  of  his  father  Hardecnut ;  Suartin ;  Sortebrand  in  room 
of  his  father  Ulf ;  Agemund  in  room  of  his  father  Walraven  ; 
Alwold;  Godwin  son  of  Brictric  ;  Norman  the  fat  in  lieu  of 
Guret ;  Ulbert,  brother  of  Ulf,  still  lives  ;  Peter  de  Yalonges  in 
room  of  Godric  son  of  Eddeva  ;  Ulnod  priest  in  lieu  of  Siward 
priest ;  Burvolt  in  lieu  of  his  father  Lewin,  who  is  now  a  monk; 
Ledwene,  son  of  Bevene,  in  lieu  of  Aldene  the  priest. 

In  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  city  of  Lincoln  paid  the 
king  £20  and  the  earl  £10.  Now  it  pays  as  much  as  £100 
between  king  and  earl.  The  mint  pays  £75. 

The  king’s  and  earl’s  customs  in  South  Lincoln  pay  £28. 

„  „  North  Riding  pay  £20. 

,,  „  West  Riding  pay  £12. 

„  „  South  Riding  pay  £15. 

If  the  king’s  peace  given  under  his  hand  and  seal  is  broken, 
fine  is  levied  on  the  eighteen  hundreds.  Each  hundred  pays  £8. 
Twelve  hundreds  fine  to  king,  and  six  to  earl. 

If  any  one  has  been  exiled  by  the  king  the  earl  and  the 
men  of  the  hundred  for  any  offence,  no  one  but  the  king  can 
give  him  peace. 

Oxfordshire.  Oxford  paid  in  time  of  King  Edward  for  toll, 
and  tax,  and  all  other  customs  annually,  to  the  king  £20,  and 
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six  sextaries  of  honey;  to  Earl  Algar  £10,  besides  the  mill 
which  he  had  below  the  city.  When  the  king  was  on  march 
twenty  burgesses  went  with  him  for  all  the  others,  or  they  gave 
£20  to  the  king,  that  all  might  be  free.  Now  Oxford  pays 
as  much  as  £60,  at  twenty  to  the  ora.  In  the  town  itself,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  are  243  houses  paying  tax,  and 
besides  these,  there  are  478  houses  so  waste  and  destroyed  that 
they  cannot  pay  tax. 

All  the  abovenamed  hold  the  abovenamed  houses  free,  on 
condition  of  repairing  the  wall.  All  the  houses  which  were 
called  mural  in  King  Edward’s  time  were  free  from  all  custom 
except  marching  and  repairing  the  wall. 

All  the  burgesses  of  Oxford  have  in  common  a  pasture  without 
the  wall,  yielding  rent  of  6s.  8c?. 

The  county  of  Oxford  pays  the  farm  of  three  nights,  i.e. 
£150;  from  the  increase  £25  in  weight ;  from  the  burg  £20 
in  weight;  from  the  mint  £20  of  pennies  at  twenty  the  ora; 
for  arms  4s.  ;  the  Queen’s  tax  100s.  in  number  ;  for  hawk  £  10  ; 
for  sumpter  horse  20s.;  for  dogs  £  23  in  pennies  at  twenty  the  ora  ; 
and  six  sextaries  of  honey,  and  15c?.  of  custom. 

If  any  one  breaks  the  king’s  peace  given  by  hand  or  seal, 
so  that  he  slays  any  man  to  whom  the  peace  has  been  given, 
his  limbs  and  life,  if  he  be  captured,  will  be  in  the  king’s  will. 
If  he  cannot  be  caught,  he  shall  be  held  outlaw  by  all  ;  and,  if 
any  one  is  able  to  kill  him,  he  has  leave  to  have  his  spoils. 

If  any  foreigner  chooses  to  live  in  Oxford,  and  die  there 
having  a  house  without  kindred,  the  king  shall  have  what  he 
leaves. 

If  any  one  violently  breaks  into  or  enters  any  other’s  court 
or  house  so  as  to  kill,  wound,  or  assault  a  man,  he  fines  100s. 
to  the  king. 

So,  if  any  one  being  summoned  to  march,  does  not  go,  he  will 
give  1  GO'S1,  to  the  king. 

If  one  kill  another  within  his  court  or  house,  his  person  and 
all  his  property  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  king,  except  his 
wife’s  dower,  if  he  has  one  endowed. 

Berkshire.  When  tax  was  paid  in  time  of  King  Edward  in 
common  through  all  Berkshire,  a  hide  gave  3 ^d.  before  Christmas, 
and  the  same  at  Pentecost. 

If  the  king  sent  an  army  anywhere,  one  soldier  only  went 
from  five  hides,  and  for  his  food  and  pay  was  given  from  each 
hide  to  him  4s.  for  two  months.  These  moneys  were  not  sent 
to  the  king,  but  given  to  the  soldiers.  If  any  one  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  march,  and  did  not  go,  he  forfeited  all  his  land  to  the 
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king.  If  any  one,  having  remained,  promised  to  send  another 
in  his  room,  and  he  who  was  to  be  sent  defaulted,  his  lord  was 
quit  for  50.9. 

A  thegn  or  king’s  demesne  soldier  dying,  paid  for  relief  to 
the  king  all  his  arms  and  one  horse  with  saddle,  and  another 
without  saddle.  If  he  had  dogs  or  hawks,  they  were  presented 
to  the  king,  to  keep  if  he  pleased. 

If  any  one  killed  a  man  who  had  the  king’s  peace,  he  forfeited 
his  person  and  all  his  substance  to  the  king. 

He  who  broke  through  the  city  by  night,  fined  in  100s.  to 
king,  and  not  to  sheriff. 

He  who  was  summoned  for  the  hunting  tent  building  and 
did  not  go,  fined  in  gos.  to  the  king. 

P.  88.  On  the  death,  then,  of  King  William,  his  son  William 
succeeded  him.  As  he  wished  to  debar  his  brother  Robert  from 
the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  found  Lanfranc,  without 
whose  assent  he  could  not  possibly  be  appointed  king,  not 
wholly  agreeable  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  wishes  ;  in  fear  lest 
a  delay  in  the  coronation  might  cause  a  loss  of  the  coveted 
dignity,  he  began,  by  himself  and  by  all  with  whom  he  had 
influence,  to  pledge  by  word  and  oath  to  Lanfranc,  that  he 
would  keep  justice,  equity,  and  mercy  in  all  matters  through 
his  whole  kingdom,  if  he  came  to  be  king ;  that  he  would  defend 
the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  of  churches  against  all  men ;  and 
that  he  would  obey  his  precepts  and  advice  through  and  in 
everything. 

The  king,  seeing  nearly  all  the  Normans  filled  with  one  fury, 
summoned  by  letters  of  invitation  those  good  and  brave  English¬ 
men  who  still  remained.  He  complained  of  the  wrongs  done 
him,  and,  by  promising  them  good  laws,  a  lightening  of  taxes, 
and  free  hunting,  he  bound  them  to  fealty,  called  them  his 
Englishmen,  and  bade  them  summon  their  countrymen  to  come 
to  the  siege  of  Rochester,  and  that  those  who  remained  should 
be  called  ‘  Nitliing,’  which  means  good  for  nothing.  The  English, 
who  think  there  is  nothing  more  deplorable  than  to  be  branded 
with  the  disgrace  of  this  word,  come  in  crowds  to  the  king,  and 
make  an  overwhelming  army. 

A  serious  illness  attacked  the  king.  He  agreed,  and,  smitten 
in  conscience,  promised  that  he  would  do  all  that  the  judgment 
of  Anselm  advised,  and  that  he  would  for  his  whole  life  keep 
clemency  and  justice.  He  promises  this  on  his  word,  and  he 
made  his  bishops  pledges  between  himself  and  God,  sending 
persons  who  should  on  his  account  declare  his  vow  on  God’s 
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altar.  An  ordinance  is  written  and  fortified  by  the  royal  seal, 
that  all  prisoners  whatever  in  his  whole  domain  should  be  set 
free,  all  debts  should  be  irrevocably  remitted,  all  offences  com¬ 
mitted  up  to  this  time  should  have  forgiveness  and  perpetual 
amnesty  extended  to  them.  Besides  good  and  efficient  laws  are 
promised  to  the  whole  people,  the  inviolable  exercise  of  justice, 
and  a  stern  and  terrifying  inquiry  into  ill  doings. 

When  the  king  learnt  the  news  that  the  castle  of  Holm 
was  besieged,  he  sent  orders  to  England  that  20,000  foot  soldiers 
should  be  sent  him  to  Normandy  as  auxiliaries.  When  they 
reached  the  sea  at  Hastings,  Ran u If  Passeflambard,  by  the  king’s 
order,  took  away  from  them  the  money  which  had  been  given 
them  for  provisions,  i.e.  ten  shillings  a  piece,  and  bade  them 
tramp  home,  but  he  sent  the  money  to  the  king. 

No  less  did  the  courtiers  trespass  on  men,  first  robbing  them 
of  their  money,  then  of  their  land.  His  want  did  not  protect 
the  poor,  nor  his  plenty  the  rich.  The  hunting,  which  the  king 
at  first  permitted,  he  forbade  so  strictly,  that  it  was  a  capital 
offence  to  catch  a  stag. 

P.  92.  When  King  William  was  slain,  Henry  was  elected 
king,  after  some  discussion  among  the  nobles  had  been  raised 
and  settled  ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  good  and  righteous  man, 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  very  intimate,  supporting  Henry. 
At  once  he  published  an  ordinance  throughout  England,  putting 
a  stop  to  the  wrongs  committed  by  his  brother  and  Ranulf. 
He  remitted  payments  and  set  prisoners  free  ;  he  drove  the 
debauchees  from  court  ;  he  restored  the  use  of  lamps  by  night 
in  the  court,  which  had  been  interrupted  in  his  brother’s  time  ; 
he  thoroughly  restored  the  rule  of  the  old  laws,  assuring  them 
by  his  own  oath  and  that  of  his  nobles  from  neglect. 

Henry,  who  then  on  the  death  of  his  brother  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  on  the  very  day  of  his  coronation 
promised  that  he  would  keep  good  and  sure  laws  for  all  his 
people,  and  would  forbid  and  annul  all  the  oppressions  and 
wrongs  which  had  occurred  under  his  brother,  through  his 
whole  domain,  both  in  religious  and  secular  matters,  and  all 
this  he  confirmed  with  an  oath,  and  ordered  that  it  should 
be  proclaimed  throughout  his  whole  kingdom  in  a  record  for¬ 
tified  by  the  pledge  of  his  own  seal. 

He  restored  to  all  in  common  the  law  of  King  Edward,  with 
other  amendments  which  his  father  made,  but  he  kept  in  his 
own  hand  the  forests  which  his  father  made  and  held. 

Meanwhile  Robert,  coming  to  Normandy,  obtained  his  duchy 
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with  no  opposition.  On  hearing  the  news,  nearly  all  the  nobles 
of  this  country  abandoned  their  fealty  to  the  king;  some  for 
no  reasons,  some  on  trifling  and  pretended  grounds,  because 
he  would  not,  at  their  pleasure,  give  them  the  lands  they  wished. 
Only  Robert  son  of  Hamon,  and  Richard  de  Retvers,  and  Roger 
Bigot,  and  Robert  Count  of  Mellent,  with  his  brother  Henry, 
were  on  the  right  side.  The  rest  either  sent  secretly  for  Robert, 
in  order  to  make  him  king,  or  openly  branded  their  lord  with 
insulting  language,  calling  him  Godric,  and  his  wife  Godgive. 

Yet,  when  the  nobles  revolted,  he  had  a  strong  party,  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  goodwill  of  Anselm  the  archbishop, 
with  his  bishops,  and  that  of  all  the  English.  Hence,  in  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  good  faith  of  his  subjects,  and  anxious  for  their 
safety,  he  reviewed  their  squadrons  shewing  them  how  they 
could  battle  the  savageness  of  the  (Norman)  soldiers,  how  they 
should  hold  their  shields,  and  give  blow  for  blow ;  till  he  brought 
about  that  of  their  own  free  will  they  demanded  battle,  and  feared 
the  Normans  not  a  whit. 

William,  earl  of  Morton,  was  dispossessed  of  all  the  land 
which  he  had  in  England.  No  one  can  tell  the  misery  which 
the  land  of  the  English  suffered  then  from  the  king’s  exactions. 

The  king  declared  and  determined  that  henceforth  no  person 
should  receive  investiture  of  bishopric  or  abbacy  in  England 
by  the  gift  of  pastoral  staff  or  ring  through  the  king  or  any 
lay  hands,  Anselm  also  making  the  concession  that  no  person 
elected  to  a  bishopric  should  be  deprived  by  his  consecration 
of  the  honour  which  he  accepted,  in  consideration  of  the  homage 
which  he  should  do  to  the  king. 

Henry,  king  of  the  English,  established  complete  order,  and 
such  a  code  of  laws,  that  every  one  caught  in  theft  and  robbery 
was  hanged.  He  determined  that  clipping  and  false  moneying 
should  be  so  punished,  that  no  one  who  could  be  detected  in 
making  base  pence  could  get  off  without  the  loss  of  eyes  and 
extremities.  And,  since  pence  were  very  often  picked,  bent, 
broken,  rejected,  he  oi’dained  that  no  penny  or  halfpenny,  which 
he  made  sound,  or  even  farthing,  if  it  were  sound,  should  be 
rejected.  It  was  a  great  good  for  the  whole  realm,  that  the 
king  undertook  this  secular  work  to  relieve  the  troubles  of 
the  country. 

King  Henry  had  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury  for  bis  secretary, 
and  relied  greatly  on  his  advice,  for  the  king  put  him  at  the 
head  of  all  his  nobles  ;  first  he  made  him  chancellor,  then  bishop, 
having  found  out  the  man’s  abilities.  The  fact  that  he  admini¬ 
stered  the  duties  of  his  bishopric  skilfully,  induced  the  king 
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to  hope  that  he  would  be  capable  of  greater  functions,  and  so  he 
gave  over  the  management  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  his  justice, 
whether  he  were  in  England  or  lingered  in  Normandy.  Thejhshop 
would  have  refused  to  undertake  such  responsibilities  had  not  three 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Anselm,  Ralph,  and  William,  and  lastly 
the  Pope,  imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of  obedience. 

He  hurled  headlong  many  noblemen  from  the  height  of  their 
power,  because  they  misconducted  themselves,  and  condemned 
them  to  the  irrevocable  loss  of  their  hereditary  rights.  By  his 
favour,  however,  he  ennobled  others  who  obeyed  him,  though 
of  low  origin,  raised  them  from  the  dust,  so  I  may  say,  and  exalted 
townspeople,  having  given  them  many  opportunities,  over  earls 
and  nobles.  Of  this  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  Ralph  Basset,  Hugh 
de  Bocaland,  Guillegrip,  Rainer  de  Bada,  William  Trossebot, 
Haimon  de  Falaise,  Guigan  Algazo,  and  Robert  de  Bostar,  and 
many  others,  are  illustrations,  who  collected  wealth  and  built 
bouses,  far  beyond  all  their  fathers  had ;  and  there  were  those,  too, 
who  were  often  ruined  by  them  on  false  and  unjust  pretexts. 
To  name  them  and  many  others  individually  would  be  tedious, 
since  the  king  ennobled  those  of  the  lowest  origin,  raised 
them  from  the  bottom  by  his  royal  authority,  put  them  at  the 
head  of  the  potentates,  and  made  them  objects  of  alarm  to  the 
eminent  barons  of  the  kingdom. 

So  the  king  confiscated  the  whole  honour  of  Robert  de  Belesme 
and  his  men,  who  persisted  with  him  in  rebellion,  but  let  him 
quit  the  realm  safe  with  his  horses  and  arms,  and  offered  him  a 
safe  conduct  through  England  to  the  sea.  All  England,  when 
this  cruel  tyrant  was  exiled,  rejoiced,  and  the  congratulations  of 
many  to  Henry  took  this  form  of  adulation  :  ‘  Rejoice,  King 
Henry,  and  give  thanks  to  God  the  Lord,  because  you  have 
begun  to  reign  as  soon  as  you  have  conquered  Robert  de  Belesme 
and  driven  him  from  the  limits  of  your  realm.’  After  Robert’s 
expulsion  the  kingdom  of  Albion  was  at  peace,  and  King  Henry 
reigned  thirty-three  years  in  prosperity,  during  which  no  one 
dared  to  rebel  against  him  afterwards,  nor  attempted  any  array 
against  him. 

In  the  following  year  (1109)  the  king’s  daughter  was  given 
in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  to  speak  briefly,  as  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  rank,  and  the  king  thereupon  took  from  each 
hide  in  England  three  shillings. 

P.  95.  In  the  name  of  Christ  I  promise  these  three  things  to 
the  Christian  people  subject  to  me.  First,  that  I  will  ordain 
and  give  my  utmost  assistance,  that  the  Church  of  God  and  all 
Christian  people  shall  always  keep  true  peace  under  our  sway. 
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Next,  that  I  will  forbid  all  rapines  and  wrongs  in  all  ranks. 
Third,  I  will  ordain  justice  and  mercy  in  all  judgments,  as  a 
kind  and  merciful  God  may  grant  his  mercy  to  you  and  to  me. 

P.  96.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord’s  Incarnation  iioi.  Henry, 
son  of  King  William,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  William, 
king  of  the  English  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  all  his  faithful 
subjects,  health. 

Know  that  I  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  by  the  common 
counsel  of  the  barons  of  the  whole  realm  of  England  have  been 
crowned  king  of  the  same  realm ;  and  because  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  was  oppressed  by  unjust  exactions,  and  through  reverence 
to  God  and  the  love  which  1  have  towards  you,  first  of  all  I  make 
the  holy  Church  of  God  free,  so  that  I  will  not  sell  or  let  to 
farm,  nor  when  an  archbishop  or  bishop  or  abbot  is  dead  will  I 
take  anything  of  the  domain  of  the  Church  or  of  its  men  till  a 
successor  make  entry.  And  here  I  take  away  all  ill  customs  by 
which  the  realm  of  England  was  oppressed,  which  evil  customs 
1  here  enumerate. 

If  any  of  my  barons  or  earls  or  others  who  hold  of  me  die,  his 
heir  shall  not  redeem  his  land  as  he  did  in  my  brother’s  time,  but 
shall  give  a  just  and  lawful  relief.  Similarly  the  men  of  my  barons 
shall  relieve  their  lands  of  their  lords  by  a  just  and  lawful  relief. 

And  if  any  of  my  barons  or  others  of  my  men  wish  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  or  his  sister  or  niece  or  cousin,  he  shall 
confer  with  me,  but  I  will  neither  receive  anything  of  his  for 
this  licence,  nor  refuse  to  let  him  give  her  except  he  wish  to 
give  her  to  my  foe.  And  if  any  baron  or  other  man  of  mine 
leave  a  daughter  as  his  heiress,  I  will  give  her  with  the  assent  of 
my  barons  with  her  land.  And  if,  when  her  husband  be  dead, 
a  wife  survive,  and  be  without  children,  she  shall  have  her  dower 
and  right  of  marriage,  and  I  will  not  give  her  in  marriage  except 
with  her  own  will. 

If  a  wife  survive  with  children  she  shall  have  dower  and 
marriage,  as  long  as  she  keep  her  body  chaste,  and  I  will  not 
give  her  except  according  to  her  own  will.  And  the  guardian 
of  land  and  children  shall  be  the  wife  or  some  other  of  the 
kindred  who  more  justly  should  be,  and  I  ordain  that  my  barons 
likewise  should  act  towards  the  sons  and  daughters  and  wives  of 
their  men. 

The  common  mintage  which  was  held  in  cities  and  counties, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  King  Edward,  I  utterly  forbid 
henceforward.  If  any  one  be  found,  whether  moneyer  or  other, 
with  false  money,  right  justice  shall  be  forthwith  done. 
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All  pleas  and  debts  which  were  owed  to  my  brother  I  remit, 
except  my  proper  farms,  and  except  those  which  had  been  agreed 
on  for  inheritances,  or  those  things  which  more  rightly  belonged 
to  others.  And  if  any  one  has  pledged  himself  to  pay  anything 
for  his  inheritance,  that  I  remit,  and  all  the  reliefs  which  had 
been  agreed  on  for  just  inheritances. 

If  any  of  my  barons  or  men  is  sick,  as  he  gives  or  desires  to 
give  his  money,  so  I  grant  it  to  be  given.  If  he  be  prevented 
by  war  or  sickness,  and  has  not  given  or  desired  to  give  his 
money,  his  wife,  or  children,  or  relations,  and  his  lawful  men 
shall  divide  it  for  his  soul,  as  seems  best  to  them. 

If  any  of  my  barons  or  men  makes  forfeit,  he  shall  not  give 
pledge  in  mercy  of  his  money,  as  he  did  in  my  father’s  and  my 
brother’s  time,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  forfeiture,  so 
shall  he  fine  as  he  would  have  fined  before  my  father’s  time,  in 
the  time  of  my  other  predecessors.  If  he  be  convict  of  treason 
or  felony,  he  shall  fine  as  is  just. 

I  pardon  all  murders  committed  before  the  day  of  my  corona¬ 
tion,  and  they  which  have  been  committed  since  shall  be 
punished  justly  by  the  law  of  King  Edward. 

I  i-etain  the  forests  in  my  own  hand  as  my  father  had  them, 
with  the  common  consent  of  all  my  barons. 

To  the  soldiery  who  defend  their  land  in  arms  I  grant  by  my 
own  gift  their  domain  plough  lands  to  be  free  from  all  taxes  and 
all  service,  and  as  they  are  freed  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  so  must 
they  be  well  equipped  with  horse  and  arms,  for  my  service  and 
the  defence  of  my  realm. 

I  appoint  my  peace  in  all  my  realm,  and  order  it  hereafter  to 
be  observed 

I  restore  you  the  law  of  King  Edward,  with  those  amendments 
which  my  father  made  with  the  assent  of  his  barons. 

If  any  man  hath  any  of  my  possessions  or  of  any  other  man’s 
possessions  after  the  death  of  my  brother  "William,  let  all  that 
be  restored  forthwith  without  abatement ;  and  if  any  man  keep 
back  any  of  the  same,  he  in  whom  it  shall  be  found  shall  fine 
heavily  to  me. 

Witnesses  :  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  and  Gundulf,  bishop 
and  William,  bishop  elect,  and  Earl  Henry  and  Earl  Simon  and 
Walter  Giffard,  and  Robert  de  Montfort,  and  Roger  Bigot,  and 
Henry  de  Port,  in  London  when  I  wTas  crowned. 

P.  99.  Henry  king  of  the  English  to  Bishop  Samson  and 
Urso  d’Abetot,  and  all  his  barons  of  Worcestershire,  French 
and  English,  health. 
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Know  that  I  grant  and  ordain  that  henceforth  that  my  coun¬ 
ties  and  hundreds  shall  sit  in  the  same  places,  and  at  the  same 
times,  as  they  sat  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  not  other¬ 
wise.  For  I,  when  I  will,  will  summon  them  according  to  my  dis¬ 
cretion  for  all  things  necessary  to  my  domain.  And  if  hereafter 
there  arise  a  plea  about  the  division  of  lands,  if  it  be  between 
the  barons  of  my  demesnes,  the  plea  shall  be  held  in  my  court,  if 
it  be  between  the  vassals  of  the  lords  it  shall  be  held  in  the 
county.  And  unless  it  stay  on  them,  it  shall  be  (further)  tried 
by  wager  of  battle.  And  I  will  and  ordain  that  all  of  the  county 
go  to  the  county  and  hundreds  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  King 
Edward,  nor  that  they  hinder  for  any  reason  my  peace  and 
quiet,  who  do  not  follow  my  pleas  and  my  judgments,  as  they 
then  did. 

Witness :  R.  bishop  of  London  and  Roger  bishop  and 
Ranulf  chancellor,  and  R.  E.  of  Mellent ;  at  Reading. 

P.  100.  The  realm  of  England  is  divided  in  the  kingdom  of 
Britain  into  three  parts,  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  the  province  of 
the  Danes.  It  has  two  archbishoprics,  fifteen  bishoprics,  thirty- 
two  counties.  The  counties  are  divided  into  hundreds  and 
private  franchises.  The  century  or  hundred  into  deaneries  or 
tythings  and  pledges  of  the  lords.  There  are  three  divisions  of 
English  law,  as  above,  that  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Danelaw. 

As  was  passed  by  ancient  institutes,  and  the  wholesome  rule 
of  the  king,  and  lately  confirmed  by  true  memory,  the  general 
pleas  of  the  counties  ought  to  meet  in  the  several  provinces  of 
England,  in  certain  places,  and  turns,  and  at  a  fixed  time,  and 
should  not  be  carried  on  at  any  wearisome  seasons  besides  these, 
unless  the  special  needs  of  the  king,  or  the  common  good  of  the 
realm  add  others  more  frequently.  The  bishops  should  be 
present,  earls,  sheriffs,  (their)  substitutes,  hundredmen,  aldermen, 
stewards,  bailiffs,  barons,  vassals,  tungreeves  (i.e.  men  of  a  private 
franchise)  and  other  lords  of  lands  to  take  diligent  care  that  no 
impunity  of  bad  men,  or  wickedness  of  the  more  powerful,  or  the 
perversion  of  justice  ruin  the  poor  by  their  wonted  violence. 
The  first  business,  then,  are  the  objects  of  true  Christianity, 
second,  the  king’s  pleas,  lastly,  let  the  causes  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  be  settled  by  proper  satisfactions,  and  whomsoever  the 
shiremoot  finds  at  variance,  let  it  bring  to  friendship,  or  seclude 
by  judgment.  The  shiremoot  and  the  burgmoot  should  meet 
twice,  the  hundred  and  wapentake  twelve  times  a  year,  and 
should  be  summoned  six  days  before,  unless  public  convenience 
or  the  needs  of  the  king  anticipate  the  time.  And  if  anything 
which  has  to  be  done  in  the  hundreds  through  want  of  judges, 


or  by  any  other  chance  be  postponed  to  two  or  three  or  more 
hundreds,  let  its  settlement  on  fair  conditions  be  effected.  And 
if  any  one,  through  violent  deprivation  or  detention  of  what. is 
due  has  so  disgraced  his  own  cause  in  the  hundreds  or  in  suit¬ 
able  places  for  business,  that  it  be  transferred  to  the  hearing  of 
the  county,  let  him  lose  it,  and  thereafter  compound  as  is  right.  If 
any  of  the  king’s  barons  or  others  be  present  according  to  law 
at  the  county,  he  can  acquit  all  the  land  which  he  holds  there  in 
his  own  lordship.  Similarly  if  his  steward  is  there  lawfully  for 
him.  If  both  are  necessarily  absent,  the  bailiff,  the  priest,  and 
four  better  men  of  the  vill  can  sit  for  all  who  are  not  summoned 
by  name  to  the  plea.  We  ordain  that  the  same  be  observed  in 
the  hundred  as  to  places,  times,  and  authority  of  the  judges 
about  having  in  the  case  of  individuals  proper  inquiries,  about 
the  presence  of  the  lord  and  steward,  the  priest,  the  bailiff,  and 
the  better  men. 

At  a  special  full  court  if  need  be,  let  all  free  men  come 
together  twice  a  year  to  their  own  hundred,  whether  they  be 
householders  or  dependents,  to  discover,  among  other  things,  if 
the  tythings  are  full,  and  who,  and  for  what  reason  such  and 
such  persons  have  quitted  or  accrued  to  them.  Let  the  tything 
man  be  at  the  head  of  his  nine,  and  one  of  the  better  over  the 
whole  hundred,  who  is  to  be  called  alderman,  who  shall  seek  to 
diligently  further  the  laws  of  God  and  rights  of  man.  With 
provident  forethought  for  the  common  good  we  order,  that  any 
one  who  cares  to  be  reckoned  worth  of  the  were,  the  wite  (mulct) 
of  a  free  man  should  be  from  his  twelfth  year  in  hundred,  or 
tything,  or  frank  pledge.  Hired  persons,  or  paid  soldiers,  or 
mercenaries,  are  held  by  the  pledge  of  their  lords.  And  every 
lord  shall  have  with  him  who  can  be  held  to  justice  by  him,  so 
that  if  they  have  offended  he  may  bring  them  to  justice,  or  per¬ 
haps  be  responsible  for  them.  It  is  said  of  those  who  have  no  land, 
if  they  serve  in  another  county  and  visit  their  l-elations,  that  he 
who  countenances  them  in  their  business,  must  bring  them  to 
right  if  they  make  forfeiture  or  must  fine  for  them. 

Every  cause  must  be  decided  either  in  hundred  or  county 
or  halmote  of  those  who  have  soc,  or  in  lord’s  courts,  or  at 
the  boundaries  of  peers,  or  at  certain  places  near  the  matter 
to  be  transacted. 

The  Danegeld,  which  is  sometimes  paid  to  the  thingemen, 
is  twelve  pence  annually  for  each  hide ;  if  it  be  not  paid  at  time, 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  fine  of  the  wite. 

The  king’s  judges  are  the  barons  of  the  shire,  who  have  free 
lauds  there,  by  whom  the  causes  of  persons  should  be  handled 
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by  alternate  statements  of  the  case.  But  villains  and  cotsets 
and  low  freemen  (holders  of  farthing  land  little  plots),  or  mean 
and  poor  persons,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  judges  of  law. 

Bishops,  earls,  and  other  powers,  ought  to  be  present  at  the 
county,  who  may  determine  the  laws  of  God  and  the  business 
of  the  world,  after  due  consideration.  Every  one  is  to  be 
judged  by  his  peers,  and  of  the  same  province. 

Every  lord  has  right  to  summon  his  own  man,  that  he  may 
do  him  right  in  his  own  court ;  and,  if  he  reside  in  a  more 
distant  manor  of  the  honour  whence  he  holds,  he  shall  go  to 
the  plea,  if  his  lord  summon  him.  If  his  lord  have  different 
fees,  the  man  of  one  honour  is  not  compelled  by  law  to  go  into 
another  honour  to  plead,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  some  others 
for  whom  his  lord  summons  him.  If  a  man  hold  of  many 
lords  and  honours,  whatever  he  may  have  from  others,  he  owes 
more  to  him,  and  he  will  be  bound  to  his  judgment,  whose 
liegeman  he  is.  Every  man  owes  faith  to  his  lord  in  life  and  limb, 
and  honour  of  land  and  obedience  of  his  counsel,  in  what  is 
honest  and  useful,  saving  his  faith  to  God  and  to  the  prince 
of  the  land.  But  theft,  treason,  and  murder,  and  whatever 
is  contrary  to  the  Lord  and  the  catholic  faith,  must  be  ordered 
to  and  done  by  no  one,  but  fidelity  must  be  kept  to  all  lords  ; 
fidelity  to  the  aforenamed  being  maintained,  and  especially  to 
him  of  whom  he  is  the  liegeman,  and  it  is  at  his  discretion 
that  any  man  of  his  can  make  himself  another  lord. 

If  any  one  neglects  burgbot  (repairing  fortresses),  or  brigbote 
(bridges),  or  fierdfare  (going  with  army),  he  shall  pay  in  English 
law  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  king  in  Danelaw 
as  it  was  before,  or  let  him  purge  himself  on  oath,  and  let 
fourteen  (compurgators)  be  named  for  him,  and  he  get  eleven 
of  them. 

P.  103.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bishops  and  abbots,  and  earls,  and 
barons,  and  justiciaries,  and  sheriffs,  and  all  my  liegemen, 
French  and  English,  of  all  England,  health.  Know  that  I  have 
granted  to  my  citizens  of  London  to  hold  Middlesex  at  farm 
for  £  300  to  account,  for  them  and  their  heirs,  from  me  and  my 
heirs,  so  that  the  citizens  may  appoint  what  sheriff  they  please 
of  their  own  men,  and  what  justice  they  please  of  their  own 
men,  to  keep  the  pleas  of  my  crown  and  to  plead  them,  and 
there  shall  be  no  other  justiciary  over  the  men  of  London. 
And  the  citizens  shall  not  plead  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
on  any  plea,  and  they  shall  be  quit  of  scot  and  lot,  of  danegild 
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and  murdrum,  and  none  of  them  shall  make  wager  of  battle. 
And  if  any  one  of  the  citizens  shall  be  impleaded  of  pleas  of  the 
crown,  a  London  man  shall  quit  himself  by  his  oath  that  it 
has  been  decided  in  the  city.  And  no  one  shall  be  quartered 
inside  the  walls  of  the  city,  either  of  my  servants  or  others, 
unless  the  quarters  be  freely  given  any  one.  And  all  men  of 
London  shall  be  quit  and  free,  and  all  their  property  through 
all  England  and  its  ports  of  toll,  and  passage  and  lastage,  and 
all  other  customs  And  the  churches  and  barons  and  citizens 
shall  hold  and  have  well  and  in  peace  their  socs,  with  all  their 
customs,  so  that  strangers  who  lodge  in  their  socs  shall  give 
no  one  their  customs,  except  to  him  whose  soc  it  is,  or  to  his 
bailiff  whom  he  puts  there.  And  the  man  of  London  shall  not 
be  judged  in  the  mercy  of  his  chattels,  except  up  to  his  were, 
i.e.  one  hundred  shillings ;  I  speak  of  a  plea  for  property. 
And  there  shall  no  more  be  a  shifting  of  court  in  husting  and 
folksmoot,  or  in  any  places  within  the  city.  The  husting  shall 
sit  once  a  week,  on  Monday.  And  I  will  make  my  citizens 
have  their  lands,  and  wardemoot,  and  dues  within  and  without 
the  city.  And  of  lands  about  which  they  claim  to  me,  I  will  hold 
them  right  by  the  law  of  the  city.  If  any  take  toll  or  custom 
from  the  citizens  of  London,  the  citizens  of  London  shall  take 
from  that  burg  or  vill  where  toll  and  custom  has  been  taken, 
as  much  as  the  Londoner  has  given  for  toll,  and  damages  besides. 
And  all  debtors  who  owe  debts  to  citizens  shall  pay  them,  or 
disprove  their  debt  in  London.  If  they  will  not  pay  or  disprove 
the  debt,  then  the  citizens  to  whom  they  owe  debts  shall  distress 
them  within  the  city  or  in  the  courts  in  which  he  lives  who 
owes  the  debt.  And  the  citizens  shall  have  their  hunting  grounds 
to  hunt  over,  as  largely  or  more  than  their  predecessors  had, 
namely,  Ciltre,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey.  Witnesses,  Bishop 
Winton,  Robert  son  of  Richer.,  Hugh  Bigot,  Alfred  de  Totnes, 
William  Albini,  Hubert  the  king’s  chamberlain,  William  de 
Monthcliet,  Hagulf  de  Tani,  John  Belet,  and  Robert  son  of 
Siward.  Given  at  Westminster. 

P.  105.  Turstin,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbishop  of  York, 
to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  now  and  to  come,  health  and  the 
blessing  of  God  and  his  own. 

Know  ye  that  I  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  the  consent 
of  the  chapter  of  York  and  of  Beverley,  and  by  the  advice  of 
my  barons,  have  confirmed  by  charter  to  the  men  of  Beverley 
all  their  liberties,  under  the  same  laws  which  those  of  York 
have  in  their  city.  Furthermore,  do  not  be  ignorant  that  our 
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lord  King  Henry  has  of  his  good  will  given  me  power  of  doing 
this,  and  by  his  charter  hath  confirmed  our  ordinances  and  laws 
after  the  form  of  the  laws  of  the  burgesses  of  York,  saving 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  God  and  S.  John,  and  our  own,  and 
the  canons,  that  so  he  might  exalt  the  honour  of  his  predecessors’ 
alms,  and  assist  them  with  all  these  free  customs. 

I  will  that  my  burgesses  of  Beverley  should  have  their 
hansliaus,  which  I  give  and  grant  to  them,  that  they  may 
manage  their  own  ordinances  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
S.  John,  and  the  canons,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
township,  free  by  the  same  law  which  those  of  York  have  in 
their  hanshaus.  I  grant  them  their  toll  for  ever  for  eighteen 
marks  annually,  only  that  in  these  feasts  in  which  toll  comes 
to  us  and  the  canons,  viz.  on  the  feast  of  S.  John  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  in  May,  in  the  feast  of  the  Translation  of  S.  John,  and 
on  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist,  on  these  three  feasts  I 
leave  all  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  quit  and  free  of  all  toll. 
By  testimony  of  this  charter  I  grant  the  same  burgesses  free 
entry  and  exit  in  the  vill  and  without  it,  in  field  and  wood, 
and  marsh,  in  roads  and  paths,  and  other  easements,  save  in 
meadow  and  corn,  as  well  freely  and  fully  as  any  one  can 
grant  and  confirm,  and  know  that  they  are  free  and  quit  of 
all  toll  in  the  whole  shire  of  York,  as  they  of  York  are.  And 
I  will  that  whoever  shall  do  contrary  to  this,  he  be  anathema, 
as  the  custom  of  the  church  of  S.  John  avers,  and  as  it  is 
ordained  in  the  church  of  S.  John. 

These  are  witness,  Geoffrey  Murdac,  Nigel  Fossard,  Alan  de 
Percy,  Walter  Spee,  Eustace  son  of  John,  Thomas  the  bailiff. 
Turstan  the  archdeacon,  Herbert  chamberlain,  William  son  of 
Tole,  William  of  Bayeux,  before  the  whole  family  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  clerks,  and  laity  in  York. 

P.  107.  The  burgesses  can  apprehend  those  who  live  without 
in  and  out  of  their  market,  in  their  houses  and  without  them, 
in  their  town  and  without  it,  without  the  licence  of  the  bailiff, 
unless  a  court  is  being  held  in  the  burg,  or  unless  they  are  in 
arms  or  keeping  the  castle. 

A  burgess  cannot  distrain  on  a  burgess  without  leave  of  the 
bailiff.  „ 

If  a  burgess  have  lent  anything  in  the  town  to  those  who  live 
outside  it,  the  debtor  shall  pay  the  debt  if  he  allows  it,  or  do 
right  in  the  town. 

The  pleas  which  arise  in  the  town  shall  be  held  and  completed 
there,  except  those  which  are  of  the  king’s  crown. 
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If  any  burgess  be  appealed  on  any  plaint,  be  shall  not  plead 
outside  the  town,  except  a  court  be  wanting.  He  is  not  bound 
to  answer  without  day  or  limit,  unless  he  has  given  an  invalid 
pledge  before,  except  in  matters  which  refer  to  the  crown. 

If  a  ship  enter  the  Tyne,  and  wish  to  sail,  the  burgesses  may 
buy  what  they  will. 

If  a  plea  arise  between  a  burgess  and  a  merchant,  it  must  be 
decided  before  three  tides  have  passed. 

Whatever  merchandise  is  brought  by  sea  on  shipboard  to 
land  should  be  sold,  except  salt,  and  herrings  should  be  sold  on 
shipboard. 

If  any  person  has  held  land  in  burgage  for  a  year  and  a  day 
rightly,  and  without  adverse  claim,  he  shall  not  answer  to  a 
claimant,  unless  such  claimant  shall  have  been  outside  England, 
or  has  been  a  child,  and  without  power  of  plaint. 

If  a  burgess  has  a  son  in  his  house  at  his  table,  his  son  shall 
have  the  same  liberty  that  his  father  has. 

If  a  countryman  comes  to  live  in  the  town,  and  remains  in 
the  town  for  a  year  and  a  day  as  a  burgess,  he  shall  remain 
there  always,  unless  it  has  been  previously  announced  by  himself 
or  lord  that  he  remains  there  for  a  time  only. 

If  a  burgess  appeal  any  one  on  anything,  he  cannot  fight  with 
the  burgess,  but  must  defend  himself  by  his  own  law,  except  it 
be  for  treason,  when  he  ought  to  defend  himself  by  battle. 
Nor  can  the  burgess  fight  with  a  villain,  unless  he  previously 
renounces  his  burgliership. 

No  merchant  other  than  a  burgess  can  buy  wool  or  hides 
nor  other  merchandise  either  in  or  out  of  the  vill,  (nor  sell 
them,)  except  to  burgesses. 

If  a  burgess  make  forfeiture,  he  shall  pay  six  orre  to  the 
bailiff. 

In  the  burgh  there  is  no  mercliet,  lieriet,  blodwit,  or  sten- 
gesdint. 

Every  burgess  can  have  his  oven  and  handmill  if  he  likes, 
the  right  of  the  king’s  bakehouse  being  kept. 

If  a  woman  is  in  forfeiture  of  bread  or  beer,  no  one  shall 
meddle  but  the  bailiff.  If  she. twice  forfeit,  let  her  be  punished 
by  forfeit.  If  she  forfeit  thrice,  let  justice  be  done  on  her. 

No  one  but  a  burgess  can  sell  cloths  for  dyeipg,  nor  make  nor 
cut  them. 

A  burgess  can  give  and  sell  his  land,  and  go  where  he  will 
freely  and  quietly,  unless  he  be  in  claim. 

P.  109.  When  he  (Stephen)  was  elected  king  by  the  men 
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of  London  and  Winchester,  he  brought  over  to  his  side  also 
Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  William  de  Pontarch,  keepers 
of  the  royal  treasures.  But  that  the  truth  may  not  be  hid  to 
posterity,  all  their  efforts  would  have  been  vain,  had  not  his 
brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  legate  of  the  Apostolical  see  in  England,  lent  him  a 
ready  assent,  perhaps  led  with  the  greatest  hopes,  that  Stephen 
in  the  conduct  of  his  government  would  keep  to  the  rules  of 
his  grandfather  William,  especially  in  the  maintenance  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline.  Hence  in  the  imposition  of  the  oath  which 
William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  exacted  from  Stephen  about 
restoring  and  maintaining  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  offered  himself  the  surety  and  the  bail.  Stephen 
was  therefore  crowned  King  of  England  on  the  22nd  Dec.  on 
a  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  his  uncle’s  death,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord’s  Incarnation  1135,  in  the  presence  of  three 
bishops,  the  archbishop,  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Salisbury, 
no  abbots,  and  very  few  nobles. 

When  Earl  Geoffrey  and  his  wife,  who  was  heiress,  would 
have  succeeded,  the  nobles,  forgetful  of  their  oath,  would  not 
have  him  for  king,  saying  ‘a  foreigner  shall  not  reign  over  us,’ 
and  taking  counsel,  put  the  crown  of  the  realm  upon  Stephen. 

WTheu  he  had  landed  with  a  very  small  company,  he  came  to 
London,  the  royal  metropolis  of  the  whole  realm,  with  a  quick 
march.  The  city  amazed  at  the  approach  of  the  man,  met  him 
with  shouts  of  joy.  The  aldermen,  then,  and  the  more  eminent 
counsellors  called  a  council,  and  determining  on  what  was 
generally  advantageous  for  the  realm,  at  their  own  discretion 
unanimously  determined  to  make  him  king.  For  they  said 
‘  that  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  liable  to  the  chance  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  when  the  presence  of  the  whole  administration,  and 
the  head  of  justice  were  wanting.  Therefore  it  was  important 
for  them  to  appoint  a  king  as  speedily  as  possible,  who  could 
by  force  of  arms  secure  the  peace  of  the  common  weal,  and  meet 
the  misdoers  in  the  realm,  and  rightly  distribute  the  rules  of 
law.  Moreover  that  it  was  their  right,  and  special  privilege, 
if  their  king  died  at  any  time,  that  another  of  their  choice 
should  be  appointed  and  immediately  succeed.’  When  this  was 
said  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  and  allowed,  no  one  openly 
dissenting,  they  agreed  to  admit  him  to  consult  with  them  in 
common  as  to  how  he  should  take  the  kingdom,  and  they 
appointed  him  their  king,  the  good  will  of  all  agreeing  on  this 
point ;  having  previously  assured  themselves  by  compact,  and 
as  was  commonly  said  by  reciprocal  oaths,  that  the  cities  would 
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aid  him  with  their  wealth  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  support  him 
with  all  their  might,  and  that  he  would  make  every  effort  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  realm  in  accordance  with  their  unanimous 
vote. 

When  King  Henry  was  dead,  the  same  Stephen,  repudiating 
his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Henry’s  daughter,  seized  the  kingdom, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  who  were  bound 
by  the  same  oath.  Stephen’s  act  was  at  once  in  violation  of 
divine  and  human  law ;  the  latter,  because  he  was  no  lawful 
heir,  the  former,  because  by  the  breach  of  a  solemn  oath  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  promised  whatever  prelates  and  nobles 
wished  to  exact  from  him,  all  of  which  came  to  nothing  after¬ 
wards  by  his  bad  faith. 

Thence  King  Stephen  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  recalled 
and  renewed  the  pledges  which  he  had  given  to  God,  the  people, 
and  holy  Church  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  ;  these  to  wit : 
first  he  promised  that  he  would  not,  when  bishops  died,  retain 
their  churches  in  his  hands,  but  would  forthwith,  agreeing  to 
a  canonical  election,  invest  the  bishops  with  them.  He  next 
promised  that  he  would  keep  the  woods  of  no  cleric  or  laic  in 
his  hands,  as  King  Henry  did,  who  every  year  had  impleaded 
them,  if  they  took  the  hunting  in  their  own  woods,  or  cleared 
or  diminished  them  for  their  own  needs.  Thirdly,  he  vowed 
that  he  would  remit  Danegeld  for  ever  ;  that  is,  two  shillings 
the  hide,  which  his  predecessors  used  to  receive  annually.  These 
were  his  principal  promises,  and  others,  too,  but  he  kept  none 
of  them. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord’s  Incarnation,  1138,  England  was 
rent  by  civil  war.  For  many,  whom  nobility  of  origin,  or  high 
spirit,  or  rather  the  boldness  of  youth  drove  to  unlawful  deeds, 
did  not  hesitate  to  demand  from  the  king,  some  lands,  some 
castles,  at  last  whatever  they  thought  of,  and  if  he  hesitated  to 
grant  them,  they  at  once  in  a  passion  fortified  their  castles 
against  him.  Lastly  he  made  many  earls,  where  none  were 
before,  giving  them  the  possessions  and  rents  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  king. 

In  Stephen’s  time  many  men  of  Flanders  and  Britanny,  who 
were  used  to  live  by  brigandage,  flew  to  England  in  hopes  of 
great  plunder. 

England,  bloodless  and  wounded  by  civil  war,  was  wasting 
away.  It  was  written  at  one  time  of  an  ancient  people,  ‘  in  those 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  everyone  did  that  which 
seemed  right  to  himself.’  Under  King  Stephen  matters  were 
worse  in  England.  For  as  the  king  was  powerless,  and  law 
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was  feeble  by  his  powerlessness,  ami  some  did  what  they 
thought  right,  many  did  more  readily  what  they  knew  by 
natural  reason  to  be  wrong,  in  the  absence  of  all  fear  for  king 
and  law.  First,  then,  England  seemed  to  be  rent  in  twain,  one 
side  adhering  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  empress.  But  neither 
king  nor  empress  could  rule  with  vigour  over  their  own  party ; 
they  only  strove  to  further  the  warlike  interests  of  their 
partisans  as  opportunity  arose.  For  neither  could  really  com¬ 
mand  their  own,  or  put  on  them  a  strict  discipline,  but  each 
caressed  their  own  partisans,  lest  they  should  fall  away,  by 
denying  them  nothing.  Between  the  factions  there  was  a  long 
and  sharp  contest,  fortune  constantly'  changing.  In  process  of 
time,  as  either  frequently  experienced  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
their  efforts  grew  weaker.  But  this  was  no  advantage  to  Eng¬ 
land.  For  when  they  were  wearied  out  by  the  prolonged 
struggle,  the  local  feuds  of  quarrelling  barons  became  grievous. 
Numerous  castles,'  due  to  the  heat  of  faction,  arose  in  every 
county,  and  there  were  in  England  as  many  kings,  or  rather 
tyrants,  as  there  were  lords  of  castles  ;  each  having  the  issue 
of  their  own  coins,  and  each  giving  law  like  kings  to  their 
subjects.  And  when  each  strove  to  get  so  powerful  that  some 
would  not  bear  a  superior,  others  hardly  an  equal,  as  they 
quarrelled  with  each  other  in  deadly  feud,  they  Avasted  the 
fairest  regions  with  sword  and  fire,  and  in  a  county  once  emi¬ 
nently  fertile  they  well  nigh  destroyed  the  whole  ‘  stock  of 
bread.’  The  northern  district,  however,  which  came  as  far 
south  as  the  Tees  into  the  hands  of  David,  king  of  Scots,  was 
kept  in  peace  by  his  care. 

But  as  justice  looked  down  from  heaven,  and  the  pains  of 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of  the 
realm  interposed,  Stephen,  king  of  the  English,  and  Henry, 
duke  of  the  Normans,  came  to  the  following  agreement  at 
Wallingford.  King  Stephen,  being  deprived  of  all  heirs  except 
Duke  Henry,  acknowledged,  in  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  other 
barons  of  the  realm,  that  Duke  Henry  had  the  hereditary  right 
in  the  realm  of  England,  and  the  duke  graciously  allowed  that 
King  Stephen  should  for  his  whole  life,  if  he  wished,  peacefully 
possess  the  kingdom.  So  peace  was  settled,  that  the  king  and 
bishops  then  present,  with  the  other  barons  of  the  realm,  should 
swear,  that  the  duke  after  the  king’s  death,  if  he  survived  him, 
should  have  the  kingdom  without  any  question.  And  if  that 
prophecy  of  Merlin’s  be  considered  which  says,  ‘Piety  shall 
harm  the  possessor  from  the  impious,  till  it  clothe  itself  with 
a  father,’  it  is  clear  that  King  Stephen  made  Henry  his  heir 
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whom  he  did  not  beget,  when  lie  adopted  him  as  a  son,  and 
a  sharer  in  his  kingdom,  and  subsequently  his  successor.  Besides 
all  did  homage  to  the  duke  in  the  king,  and  to  the  king  in  the 
duke.  The  king  will  recover  the  regalian  rights  which  had 
been  usurped  by  the  barons.  The  possessions  which  had  been 
seized  by  trespassers  will  return  to  their  lawful  owners,  whose 
they  were  in  the  time  of  King  Henry.  The  spurious  castles, 
which  had  been  built  by  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  king’s  time, 
will  be  dismantled;  the  number  of  which  had  grown  to  1115. 
The  king  will  set  farmers  in  the  farms,  rebuild  the  burnt  houses, 
fill  the  meadows  with  herds,  adorn  the  hills  with  sheep.  The 
cleric  will  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  peace  which  is  h:s  due, 
and  will  not  be  oppressed  with  undue  exactions.  Sheriffs  will 
be  set  up  in  their  customary  places,  and  will  deal  with  no  one 
hatefully ;  they  will  not  use  their  interest  for  their  friends,  nor 
assist  crime  by  negligence ;  they  will  give  every  one  absolutely 
his  own,  they  will  control  wrong  doers  by  fear  of  punishment. 
Thieves  and  brigands  will  be  frightened  by  the  gallows  and 
capital  punishment.  Men-at-arms,  according  to  Isaiah,  wiil  turn 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  their  lances  into  hoes,  they  will 
go  from  the  camp  to  the  plough,  from  the  tent  to  the  work¬ 
shop  ;  the  vassals,  wearied  by  watching,  will  breathe  anew 
rejoicingly.  Rustic  life,  with  its  innocent  and  quiet  ease,  will 
be  restored  ;  commerce  will  rapidly  enrich  the  merchants ;  one 
and  the  same  silver  coin  will  be  struck  in  the  whole  realm. 
The  war,  then,  which  raged  seventeen  years,  came  to  peace  in 
this  way. 

P.  113.  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  English,  to 
the  justices,  sheriffs,  barons,  and  all  my  servants  and  liegemen, 
French  and  English,  health. 

Know  that  I  have  granted  and  by  this  my  present  charter 
confirmed  to  all  my  barons  and  men  of  England,  all  the  liberties 
and  good  laws  which  my  uncle  Henry,  king  of  the  English, 
gave  and  granted,  and  I  grant  them  all  the  good  laws  and 
customs  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  King  Edward. 

Wherefore  I  will  and  strictly^  ordain  that  they  and  their  heirs 
may  have  and  hold  all  those  good  laws  and  liberties  of  me  and 
my  heirs,  freely,  quietly,  and  fully,  and  I  forbid  any  from  putting 
hindrance,  trouble,  or  lessening  on  them,  on  pain  of  my  for¬ 
feiture. 

Witness,  William  Martel  at  London. 

P.  114.  I,  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  assent  of 
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clergy  and  people  elected  king  of  the  English,  and  crowned  by 
William  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  legate  of  the  holy 
Homan  Church,  and  confirmed  by  Innocent  pontiff  of  the  holy 
Roman  See,  through  honour  and  love  of  God,  grant  that  holy 
Church  be  free,  and  confirm  the  reverences  due  to  it. 

I  promise  that  I  will  do  nothing  and  permit  nothing  simoniacal 
in  the  church  or  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  I  say  and  confirm 
that  the  justice  and  power  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  all 
clerics  and  their  property,  and  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
honours  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  I  decree  and  grant  that 
the  dignities  of  churches  confirmed  by  their  privileges,  and  then- 
customs  maintained  by  ancient  uniformity,  remain  inviolate. 
All  the  possessions  and  tenures  of  churches,  which  they  had 
in  the  day  when  my  grandfather  William  was  alive  and  died, 
without  any  plea  of  claimants,  I  grant  to  them  freely  and  fully. 
If  the  church  should  hereafter  claim  anything  of  its  goods  or 
possessions  before  the  death  of  the  same  king,  which  it  lacks 
now,  I  reserve  it  to  my  grant  or  dispensation  either  to  restore 
or  refuse.  Whatever  has  been  conferred  on  them  after  the 
death  of  the  same  king  by  the  liberality  of  the  king,  or  the 
generosity  of  nobles,  by  the  free  gift  or  purchase,  or  exchange 
of  any  kind  of  my  liegemen,  I  promise  that  I  will  do  justice  in 
all  things,  and  will  maintain  it,  as  far  as  I  can. 

I  reserve  the  forests  which  William  my  grandfather  and 
William  my  uncle  made  and  held.  All  others  which  King- 
Henry  added  I  restore  and  grant  to  churches  and  the  realm 
quit. 

If  any  bishop  or  abbot  or  other  ecclesiastical  person  before  his 
death  distributed  his  goods  rateably,  or  bade  them  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  I  grant  that  his  will  remain  fixed.  If  he  has  been 
seized  by  death  before  doing  so,  for  the  health  of  his  soul  the 
same  distribution  shall  be  done  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 
While  sees  are  without  their  own  shepherds,  I  will  commit  them 
and  all  their  possessions  into  the  hands  and  keeping  of  clerics, 
or  good  men  of  the  same  church,  till  a  shepherd  be  appointed  in 
the  room  (of  the  deceased)  canonically. 

All  exactions  or  wrongs,  or  meschenings,  whether  they  have 
been  ill  brought  about  by  sheriffs  or  any  others,  I  wholly 
take  away. 

Good  laws  and  ancient  and  just  customs  in  murders,  pleas, 
and  other  causes  I  will  keep,  and  ordain  and  declare  shall  be 
kept,  and  grant  and  confirm  all  these  things,  saving  my  royal 
and  just  dignity. 

Witnesses,  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Hugo  arcli- 
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bishop  of  Rouen,  Henry  bishop  of  Winton,  and  Roger  bishop  of 
Saruin,  and  A.  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Nigel  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Everard  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Simon  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  Bernard  bishop  of  S.  David’s,  and  Owen  bishop  of  Evreux, 
and  Richard  bishop  of  Avranches,  and  Robert  bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  John  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Athelolf  bishop  ot 
Caerleon,  and  Roger  chancellor,  and  Henry  the  king’s  nephew, 
and  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  William  earl  of  Warenne, 
and  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  and  Bobert  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
Robert  de  Vere,  and  Milo  of  Gloucester,  and  Brienne  son  of  the 
earl,  and  Robert  de  Oilli,  constables,  and  William  Martel  and 
Hugh  Bigot,  and  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  and  Simon  de  Belcamp, 
stewards,  and  William  d’Aubigny  and  Eudo  Martel  butlers,  and 
Robert  de  Ferrers  and  William  Peverel  of  Nottingham,  and 
Simon  de  Saintliz  and  William  de  Albemarle,  and  Pagan  son  of 
John,  and  Hamon  de  St.  Clair,  and  Ilbert  de  Lacy. 

At  Oxford,  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  1136, 
but  the  first  of  my  reign. 

P.  121.  In  the  year  after  the  parturition  of  the  Virgin  1154, 
Henry  grandson  of  Henry  I,  by  his  daughter,  once  empress, 
coming  into  England  out  of  Normandy,  after  the  death  of  King 
Stephen,  took  his  hereditary  realm,  with  the  acclamation  of  all  ; 
and  he  was  crowned  king  with  the  mystic  unguent,  the  crowds 
throughout  England  crying,  Long  live  the  king  !  For,  having 
experienced  the  misery  of  the  former  reign,  when  so  many  evils 
grew  up,  they  hoped  better  things  of  the  new  prince,  especially 
as  great  wisdom  and  perseverance,  with  a  zeal  for  justice,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  him,  and  he  gave  the  impression  of  his  being 
a  great  prince  from  his  very  earliest  acts.  Lastly,  he  ordered 
by  proclamation  that  all  those  foreigners  who  came  into  England 
under  King  Stephen,  as  much  for  brigandage  as  for  war,  chiefly 
Flemings,  and  a  vast  number  of  whom  was  now  swooping  on 
England,  should  return  to  their  own  country,  and  designated  a 
fixed  day  beyond  which,  if  they  were  in  England,  they  were  in 
certain  peril.  Frightened  by  this  proclamation,  in  so  short  a 
time  did  they  clear  out,  that  they  seemed  to  disappear  in  a 
moment  like  so  many  phantoms,  many  being  astonished  at  their 
vanishing  so  suddenly.  Next  the  new'  castles  which  had  for 
mischievous  purposes  been  built  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather, 
he  ordered  to  be  levelled,  except  a  few'  put  on  suitable  places, 
which  he  either  wished  to  hold  himself,  or  give  to  be  held  by 
peaceful  persons  to  protect  the  kingdom.  He  was  specially 
anxious  for  public  order,  and  he  gave  the  greatest  pains  that  the 
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vigour  of  the  laws  should  revive  in  England,  as  it  seemed  almost 
dead  and  buried  under  King  Stephen.  Administrators  of  right 
and  law  were  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  should 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  wicked,  or  do  justice  to  litigants 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  so  that  he  took  his  pleasure 
or  gave  his  royal  attention  to  greater  business.  How  often  did 
he  apply  the  remedy  of  royal  forethought  to  judges  who  ad¬ 
ministered  the  law  timidly  or  unworthily,  when  he  was  assailed 
by  the  complaints  of  his  people,  efficiently  checking  their  negli¬ 
gence  or  misconduct.  These  were  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  ; 
the  peaceful  thanked  and  praised  him,  the  wicked  grumbled  and 
feared.  Rapacious  wolves  fled  or  turned  into  sheep,  or,  if  they 
did  not  really  change,  remained  harmless  among  the  sheep 
through  fear  of  the  law's.  Swnrds  were  forged  into  ploughshares, 
spears  into  pruning-knives,  no  one  was  forced  to  battle,  but  all 
enjoyed  the  ease,  or  attended  to  the  business  of  a  peace  which 
they  had  longed  so  much  for  and  now  attained  by  the  favour  of 
God. 

The  king,  reflecting  that  the  royal  revenues,  once  rich  in  his 
grandfather’s  time,  were  small,  because  the  royal  demesnes 
through  the  easiness  of  King  Stephen  had  passed  away  for  the 
greater  part  to  other  and  many  lords,  ordered  that  they  should 
be  restored  in  full  by  all  who  held  them,  and  come  back  to  their 
old  rule  and  condition. 

On  Christmas  day  the  king  held  his  court  at  Bermondsey, 
w  here,  treating  with  his  barons  on  the  state  of  the  realm  and 
the  restoration  of  peace,  he  determined  to  expel  all  foreigners 
front  the  realm,  and  to  hurl  to  the  ground  all  those  most  mis¬ 
chievous  fortresses  through  all  England. 

King  Henry  began  to  call  back  to  his  own  hands  the  cities, 
castles,  vills  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  by  destroying  those 
which  v'ere  newly  made,  and  by  expelling  the  Flemings  wholly 
from  his  kingdom,  and  by  deposing  certain  sham  and  false  earls 
to  whom  King  Stephen  had  carelessly  given  nearly  all  the 
sources  of  the  royal  revenue. 

In  the  month  of  March  he  held  a  general  council  at  London, 
and  renewed  his  peace,  and  the  laws  and  customs  established 
from  ancient  time  in  England. 

King  Henry,  then  intending  to  go  on  the  aforenamed  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  considering  the  length  and  distance  of  the  journey, 
not  wishing  to  annoy  the  country  soldiers,  nor  the  crowd  of 
rustics  and  burgesses,  took  sixty  shillings  of  Anjou  in  Normandy 
for  the  fee  of  one  man  at  arms,  and  of  all  the  rest,  whether  in 
Normandy  or  in  England,  or  any  other  his  lands,  according 
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to  what  seemed  good  to  him,  and  took  his  tenants  in  chief 
and  a  few  others  with  him,  but  a  huge  number  of  mercenaries. 

In  this  year  King  Henry  took  a  scotage  or  scutage  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  sum  of  which  was  180,000  lbs.  of  silver. 

Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  Rees  prince  of  the  southern  Welch, 
Owen  of  the  north,  and  whoever  else  were  chiefs  in  Wales,  did 
homage  to  the  king  of  the  English  and  Henry  his  son  on  July  1, 
at  Woodstock. 

When  the  king  was  staying  on  his  estate  at  Woodstock,  the 
archbishop  and  the  nobles  of  the  country  being  present,  among 
other  tilings  a  question  arose  about  a  custom  which  once  pre¬ 
vailed  in  England.  Two  shillings  the  hide  was  paid  to  the 
king’s  servants,  who,  in  lieu  of  the  sheriffs,  kept  the  county, 
which  the  king  would  reckon  to  his  revenue,  and  assume  to  his 
own  rents.  The  archbishop  resisted  him  to  his  face,  saying  that 
they  ought  not  to  he  exacted  for  rents,  nor,  saving  your  good 
pleasure,  will  we  give  them  you,  sir  king,  for  rent ;  but,  if  the 
sheriff's  serve  us  well,  and  the  bailiffs  or  stewards  of  the  counties, 
and  maintain  our  men,  we  shall  never  fail  to  aid  them.  But  the 
king,  being  displeased  at  the  archbishop’s  answer,  says,  ‘  By  the 
eyes  of  God,  they  shall  he  given  for  rent,  and  be  written  in  the 
king’s  roll,  nor  is  it  proper  for  you  to  contradict  me,  since  no 
one  wishes  to  oppress  your  people  against  your  will.’  The  arch¬ 
bishop,  foreseeing  and  forewarned  against  the  introduction  of 
any  custom  by  his  negligence  which  posterity  might  be  oppressed 
by,  (answered)  ‘  By  the  reverence  due  to  the  eyes  which  you  have 
taken  to  oath,  my  lord  king,  they  shall  not  be  given  from  my 
land,  and  from  the  rights  of  the  church  a  single  penny.’ 

The  bishops  with  the  archbishop  being  summoned  to  West¬ 
minster,  a  long  and  warm  debate  was  carried  on  till  evening 
about  the  ill-treatment  of  criminous  clerks,  contrai’y  to  the 
liberty  of  the  canons. 

The  bishops  and  barons  meeting  at  Clarendon,  by  the  king’s 
command,  011  March  25,  after  great  debate,  the  king  at  last 
induced  the  prelates  to  agree  that  the  customs  of  the  realm 
should  be  affirmed  by  the  authority  and  subscription  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops. 

At  Northampton  on  Oct.  13.  The  bishops,  earls,  and  barons 
of  the  whole  realm  met  at  the  urgent  summons  of  the  king 
(all  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite). 

And  the  king  appointed  another  day,  having  sent  a  letter  to 
the  sheriff  of  Kent  to  cite  the  archbishop  ;  and  the  archbishop 
had  not,  as  the  old  custom  was,  any  official  and  original  citation 
to  the  council  by  letters  addressed  to  himself. 
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After  Eastertide  was  over,  he  went  thence  to  London,  and 
there  held  a  great  council  about  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son 
Henry  and  the  statutes  of  his  kingdom,  and  there  he  deposed 
nearly  all  the  sheriffs  in  England,  and  their  bailiffs,  because  they 
had  ill-treated  men  of  his  realm. 

About  the  feast  of  S.  Paul’s  Conversion,  the  lord  king  came 
to  Northampton,  and  there  held  a  great  council  about  the 
statutes  of  his  kingdom,  before  the  bishops  and  earls  and  barons 
of  his  land  ;  and  before  them,  by  the  advice  of  King  Henry  his 
son,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  men, 
he  made  this  undersigned  assize,  and  bade  it  be  kept,  namely, 
that  he  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  parts,  over  each  of  which 
he  appointed  three  justices. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Sicily  having  found  our  lord 
the  king  at  London,  begged  from  him  that  Joanna  his  daughter 
should  be  given  in  marriage  to  their  lord,  William  king  of  Sicily. 
He,  having  summoned  his  archbishops  and  bishops  and  earls  and 
wise  men  of  his  realm  to  London,  consulted  them  as  to  what 
answer  he  should  give  to  so  great  a  king.  And,  having  taken 
their  counsel,  he  sent  them  to  Winchester  to  see  the  aforenamed 
maiden,  if  they  liked  her. 

And,  when  our  lord  king  had  heard  that  writing  of  the  kings 
of  Castile  and  Navarre,  and  heard  and  understood  the  statements 
of  each  king  here  and  there,  he  bade  them,  before  his  bishops, 
earls,  and  barons,  setting  aside  every  hindrance,  to  be  in  London 
on  the  next  Sunday  following,  there  to  receive  his  judgment. 
Thither  they  came,  nearly  all  the  bishops  of  the  realm,  as  he 
ordered.  There  also  came  hither  so  many  abbots,  deans,  arch¬ 
deacons,  that  they  came  under  no  number ;  there  came  also 
earls  and  barons  of  the  realm  beyond  number.  Then  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  England  who  were 
present,  and  the  earls  and  barons  of  the  realm,  adjudged  that  a 
full  restitution  should  be  made  to  either  side  of  the  abovenamed 
objects  which  were  sought  after  by  law. 

In  May  the  king  betook  himself  to  Windsor,  and  Roger  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  and  the  abovenamed  bishops  with  him.  Thither 
came  to  him  nearly  all  the  earls  and  barons  and  knights  of  the 
realm,  equipped  with  horse  and  arms  to  go  whither  the  king 
directed.  When  they  had  treated  there  for  a  long  time  about 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  realm,  by  the  advice  of  his  bishops 
and  earls  and  barons,  he  removed  the  keepers  of  the  castles 
of  England,  and  handed  these  castles  over  to  the  keeping  of 
soldiers  of  his  own  retainers. 

So  our  lord  the  king  delaying  in  England,  inquired  of  the 


justices  whom  he  had  appointed  in  England,  whether  they  had 
treated  the  men  of  the  realm  well  and  gently ;  and,  when  he 
learned  that  the  land  and  the  men  of  the  land  were  too  much 
oppressed  by  the  number  of  the  justices  (for  they  were  eighteen), 
by  the  advice  of  the  wise  men  of  his  realm  he  chose  only  five, 
two  clerics  and  three  laics,  and  they  were  all  of  his  own  house¬ 
hold.  And  he  ordered  that  they  should  hear  all  the  pleas  of 
the  realm,  and  should  do  right,  and  that  they  should  not  leave 
the  king’s  court,  but  remain  there  to  hear  men’s  pleas  ;  so  that 
if  any  question  arose  among  them,  which  could  not  be  settled 
by  them,  it  should  be  presented  to  the  king’s  hearing,  and  be 
concluded  as  seemed  good  to  him  and  the  wise  men  of  his 
kingdom. 

Then  the  king,  having  summoned  the  bishops  and  earls  and 
nobles  of  his  realm  to  Windsor,  by  their  advice,  in  presence 
of  the  king  his  son,  divided  England  into  four  parts,  and  set 
wise  men  from  the  realm  over  each  part,  and  afterwards  sent 
them  through  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  were  allotted 
to  them,  that  they  might  do  justice  among  the  people. 

The  king,  the  father  of  the  English,  wishing  to  greatly  ad¬ 
vantage  those  of  little  power,  found  the  sheriffs  who  were  occupied 
in  public  duties  and  accounts  watching  for  their  own  interests. 
So,  becoming  more  and  more  anxious  for  the  common  safety,  he 
committed  jurisdictions  in  certain  districts  to  other  his  lieges  in 
the  realm,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  approach  of  public  power 
through  the  counties  might  strike  terror  into  delinquents,  sup¬ 
pressing  charges,  and  what  might  diminish  the  royal  majesty 
and  incur  royal  indignation  ;  that  fines  might  chastise,  or  long 
inprisonment  humiliate  those  who  rashly  assailed  the  lairs  of 
game,  that  fear  of  punishment  might  deter  runaways,  severe  cor¬ 
rection  frighten  those  who  were  found  out,  that  homicides  should 
be  punished  by  hanging,  traitors  condemned  to  exile,  men  de¬ 
tected  in  lighter  crimes  should  be  marked  by  the  amputation  of 
limbs,  the  vigour  of  justice  restrain  trespassers,  rapid  satisfaction 
mend  the  greatness  of  a  loss.  Again,  the  course  of  time 
occasionally  failing,  the  king  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove 
his  justice  to  all,  that  he  might  assist  his  subjects  the  more, 
sought  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  many.  For  carefully  enquiring 
into  the  lovers  of  justice  by  various  professions  (callings),  he  sought 
the  man  among  thousands  whom  gifts  would  not  corrupt,  and  so, 
never  changing  his  purpose,  he  often  changed  a  purpose  which  was 
never  it  self  changeable,  through  the  fact  that  men  were  changeable. 
And  so  how  the  profession  of  the  cloister  relieved  the  complaints 
of  the  poor,  and  how  the  military  authority  of  the  belt  resisted 
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the  over-powerful,  and  constrained  them  to  live  under  common 
laws,  the  misfortunes  of  the  oppressors  learnt.  For  he  sometimes 
appointed  abbots,  sometimes  earls,  sometimes  captains,  some¬ 
times  those  of  his  household,  sometimes  his  nearest  friends,  to 
hear  and  examine  causes.  Lastly,  when  the  king  put  so  many 
of  his  In  ges  from  so  many  different  ranks  in  the  way  of  serving 
the  common  good,  and  never  publicly  retracted  his  judgment  on 
any  one,  find'ng  that  no  assistance  was  more  useful  to  him  than 
the  interest  of  individuals,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
thinking  about  earthly  things,  and  borrowing  something  from 
heavenly  ones,  he  took  care  so  to  estimate  men,  that  he  separated 
men  from  the  generality  of  men,  which  men,  though  they  lived 
among  men,  and  were  ever  men,  had  something,  felt  something, 
ventured  something  more  than  man.  Passing  over  all  those 
who  would  easily  become  liable  to  fickleness  the  king  betook 
himself  to  the  san  tuary  of  God,  and  appointed  as  chief  jus¬ 
ticiaries  of  his  realm,  blit  in  certain  districts,  the  bishops  of 
Winton,  Ely,  Norwich,  for  this  reason  perhaps,  that  if  those 
whom  he  had  long  before  set  up  respected  him  their  ruler  on 
earth  too  little,  they  at  least  would  reverence  more  care¬ 
fully  and  anxiously  God  the  king  of  kings,  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  judge  of  consciences,  the  avenger  of  deeds,  so  that 
neither  declining  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  they  would  not 
oppress  the  poor  in  judgment,  nor  presume  to  colour  the  cause 
of  the  rich  because  they  received  a  reward.  So  that  if  the 
bishops,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  canons,  mingled  in  secular 
business,  and  for  this  are  found  fault  with,  they  might  forthwith 
oppose  to  the  rigour  of  the  canons,  the  eagerness  of  the  king,  the 
pious  motive  of  the  king,  their  own  course  of  action  pleasing  to 
God,  profitable  to  many,  and  approved  of  by  mankind.  Thus 
the  insight  of  brotherly  love  can  lighten  the  fact  of  the  fault.  It  is 
wisdom  that  men  constantly  refer  to  the  praiseworthy  action  of 
Roger,  of  good  memory,  once  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  feeling- 
bound  by  genuine  devotion  would  not  consent  to  be  justiciary  of 
the  realm,  before  this  duty  was  laid  on  him  by  the  Roman 
Church,  by  Anselm,  by  Ralph,  and  William  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  as  they  succeeded  each  other,  in  virtue  ol  his  obedience 
to  authority.  Justice  then  mediating  on  the  decision  of  quarrels, 
at  the  hands  of  these  bishops  and  their  fellow  judges,  some  cases 
being  reserved  for  the  king’s  hearing,  an  account  of  their  ad¬ 
ministration  is  rendered  to  the  king  on  the  27  th  of  August,  at 
Westminster.  The  favour  of  heaven  in  this  year  led  human 
power  into  such  affection  towards  subjects,  that  in  holding  single 
pleas,  as  well  in  the  civil  as  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  you  would 
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not  doubt  that  the  enquiry  was  conducted  with  the  most  serious 
care.  For  it  came  to  this,  that  in  the  courts  which  we  have 
referred  to  above,  at  the  king’s  instance,  the  bishops  presided, 
and  lent  their  hearing  to  the  discussion  of  such  legal  questions 
as  did  not  involve  the  penalty  of  death.  Again,  at  the  consistory 
court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  if  truth  were  thy  com¬ 
panion,  thou  couldest  go  without  care  and  in  peace  of  mind  to 
bring  back  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  That  therefore 
his  assessors  whom  he  has  constantly  sitting  to  give  advice  and 
settle  suits  may  not  wander  from  the  way  of  truth,  and  for  the 
corruption  of  money  lay  aside  the  general  hope  of  pai-ties  going 
to  law  anxiously  on  all  kinds  of  business,  they  held  in  their 
memory  why  and  when  for  the  public  good  it  is  ruled  that  the 
awful  scriptures  be  brought  before  them.  For  all  bound  by  a 
common  pledge  made  oath  in  public  after  touching  the  holy  gos¬ 
pels,  that  (no  one  deferring  to  another)  they  would  thereafter  pre¬ 
serve  their  hands  clean  from  bribes  under  all  circumstances.  The 
same  archbishop  made  that  promise  in  the  word  of  truth  at 
Pagham. 

Henry  king  of  England  caused  new  money  to  be  made  in 
England,  and  ordained  from  the  feast  of  S.  Martin  that  no 
other  money  should  be  taken  in  England  except  that  new  money, 
for  the  old  money  was  defaced,  and  the  king  redeemed  his 
moneyers,  i.  e.  forced  them  to  redeem. 

The  king  of  England  caused  an  assize  of  arms  in  England. 

Meanwhile  Pope  Lucius  sent  his  ambassadors  to  the  king  of 
England  demanding  from  them  and  the  clergy  of  England  an 
aid  for  the  defence  of  the  patrimony  of  S.  Peter  against  the 
Romans.  The  king  sent  his  messenger  to  England  to  the 
bishops  of  England,  that  by  their  counsel  he  might  carefully 
answer  the  messages  of  our  lord  pope.  They,  collected  at  London 
before  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  the  king’s  justiciary,  by  their 
common  counsel  assured  their  lord  king,  that  it  might  be  turned 
into  a  custom  to  the  harm  of  the  realm  if  he  permitted  the 
messengers  of  the  lord  pope  to  come  into  England  to  make  a 
collection,  and  therefore  it  was  their  advice  that  the  lord  king 
according  to  his  own  will  and  honour  should  give  aid  to  the 
lord  pope.  For  they  said  it  would  be  better  and  please  them 
more  that  the  lord  king  should  receive  from  them  if  he  wished 
compensation  for  the  aid  which  he  gave  the  lord  pope.  The 
lord  king  acquiesced  in  this  advice. 

In  the  same  year,  after  the  death  of  Thomas,  son  of  Bernard, 
who  after  the  departure  of  Alan  de  Novil  was  master  forester  and 
justiciary  in  all  England,  the  lord  king  divided  his  forests  in 
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England  into  many  parts,  and  appointed  four  justiciaries  to  each 
part,  to  wit,  two  clerics  and  two  knights,  and  appointed  in  each 
part  two  servants  of  his  house  and  household,  as  keepers  of 
venison  and  vert  over  all  the  other  foresters  as  well  of  the  king 
as  of  barons  and  knights,  and  afterwards  made  these  justices 
and  servants  swear,  after  touching  the  holy  gospels,  to  keep  the 
assize  of  the  forest. 

The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  lieges,  chose  clerics  and  laics  in 
whose  wisdom  he  trusted,  and  sent  them  through  each  county  to 
collect  tenths,  according  to  the  aforesaid  arrangement  appointed 
for  his  transmarine  possessions.  But  he  caused  choice  to  be 
made  of  all  the  richer  people  in  the  several  cities  of  all  England, 
to  wit,  200  from  London  and  ioo  from  York,  and  from  the 
other  cities  according  to  their  number  and  size,  and  made  all 
present  themselves  at  a  fixed  day  and  place.  From  these  he 
took  the  tenth  of  rents  and  movables,  according  to  the  valuation 
of  trustworthy  men  who  knew  their  rents  and  movables.  If  lie 
found  any  disobedient,  he  had  them  imprisoned  and  kept  in 
chains  till  they  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.  He  acted  in  the 
same  way  to  the  Jews  of  his  land,  and  in  this  way  gained  an 
incalculable  sum  of  money. 

P.  128.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  duke  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  count  of  Anjou,  to  all  my  earls, 
barons,  and  liegemen  of  France  and  England,  health.  Know  that 
to  the  honour  of  God  and  holy  Church,  and  for  the  common  bene¬ 
fit  of  my  whole  realm,  that  I  have  granted  and  restored,  and  by 
this  my  present  charter  have  confirmed  to  God  and  holy  Church 
and  all  my  earls  and  barons,  and  all  my  men,  all  grants  and 
gifts  and  liberties  and  free  customs  which  King  Henry  my 
grandfather  gave  and  granted  them.  Likewise  all  the  bad 
customs  which  he  did  away  and  remitted,  I  remit  and  grant 
to  be  done  away  for  me  and  my  heirs.  Wherefore  I  will 
and  steadfastly  ordain  that  holy  Church  and  all  my  earls  and 
barons  and  all  my  men  may  have  and  hold  all  these  customs, 
grants,  and  liberties  freely,  quietly,  well,  and  in  peace,  and 
wholly  of  me  and  my  heirs,  to  themselves  and  their  heirs,  as 
freely  and  quietly  and  fully  in  all  things  as  my  grandfather  King 
Henry  gave  and  granted  them  and  confirmed  them  with  his 
charter.  Witness,  Richard  de  Lucy,  at  Westminster. 

P.  131.  In  the  year  from  our  Lord’s  Incarnation,  1164,  of 
the  papacy  of  Alexander,  the  fourth,  and  of  the  most  illustrious 
king  of  the  English,  Henry  II,  the  tenth,  in  the  presence  of 
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the  same  king,  was  made  this  finding  and  acknowledgment  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  customs,  liberties,  and  laws  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  viz.  of  King  Henry  his  grandfather,  and  of  others,  which 
ought  to  be  observed  and  kept  in  the  realm.  And  on  account 
of  the  dissensions  and  discords  which  arose  between  the  clergy 
and  justices  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  the  barons  of  the  realm, 
concerning  customs  and  laws,  that  acknowledgment  was  held 
in  the  presence  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  earls  and  barons, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  realm.  And  other  customs  acknowledged 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  earls  and  barons,  and  the 
nobler  and  more  ancient  men  of  the  realm- — Thomas  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Roger  archbishop  of  York,  and  Gilbert 
bishop  of  London,  and  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Nigel 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  William  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Robert 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Hilary  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Jocelin 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Richard  bishop  of  Chester,  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Robert  bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  David  bishop  of  S.  David’s,  and  Roger  elect  of 
Worcester — granted,  and  by  word  of  mouth  firmly  promised 
in  the  word  of  truth,  to  hold  and  keep  for  our  lord  king  and 
his  successors,  bona  fide,  and  without  purpose  of  wrong,  the 
following  being  present :  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  Reginald 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Conan  earl  of  Britanny,  John  earl  of  Angc, 
Roger  earl  of  Clare,  Earl  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Hugh  earl 
of  Chester,  William  earl  of  Arundel,  Earl  Patrick,  William  earl 
of  Ferrars,  Richard  de  Lucy,  Reginald  de  St.  Waleric,  Roger 
Bigot,  Reginald  de  Warrenne,  Richer  de  Aquila,  William  de 
Braose,  Richard  de  Camville,  Nigel  de  Mowbray,  Simon  de 
Beauchamp,  Humfrey  de  Boun,  Matthew  of  Hereford,  Walter 
de  Meduan,  Manasser  Bisetli  the  steward,  William  Malet, 
William  de  Curci,  Robert  de  Dunestanville,  Jocelin  de  Balliol, 
William  de  Lanvale,  William  de  Caisnet,  Geoffrey  de  Vere, 
William  de  Hastings,  Hugh  de  Morville,  Alan  de  Neville,  Simon 
son  of  Peter,  William  Malduit  chamberlain,  John  Malduit,  John 
Marshall,  Peter  de  Mare,  and  many  other  peers  and  nobles  of 
the  realm,  cleric  and  lay. 

A  certain  part  of  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  realm  thus 
acknowledged  is  contained  in  the  present  writing.  Of  which 
part  the  heads  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  If  a  dispute  arise  between  clerics  and  laics  as  to  the 
advowson  and  presentation  of  churches,  or  between  clerics,  it 
shall  be  tried  and  decided  in  the  king’s  court. 

2.  Chuichcs  in  the  fee  of  our  lord  the  king  cannot  be  given 
in  perpetuity  without  his  assent  and  grant. 
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3.  Clerks  who  are  impeached  or  accused  of  anything  shall 
come  when  summoned  by  the  king’s  justice  into  his  court, 
to  answer  there  of  this  which  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  court 
of  the  king  that  they  should  answer  there  ;  and  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  court,  when  it  seems  good  they  should  answer  there, 
so  that  the  king’s  justice  shall  send  to  the  court  of  holy  Church 
to  see  in  what  way  the  business  will  he  tried  there.  And  if 
the  clerk  he  convict  or  confess,  he  ought  not  hereafter  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  church. 

4.  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the 
realm  may  not  quit  the  realm  without  the  consent  of  our  lord 
the  king.  If  they  go  out  with  the  king’s  permission  they  shall 
give  surety  that  they  will  not,  in  going  in,  or  in  delaying,  nor 
in  returning,  seek  harm  or  loss  to  king  or  realm. 

5.  Excommunicate  persons  ought  not  to  give  pledge  to  abide, 
nor  take  oath,  but  only  pledge  or  trial  of  standing  till  absolution 
by  the  judgment  of  the  church. 

6.  Laics  should  not  be  accused  except  by  certain  and  lawful 
accusers  and  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  so  that 
the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  his  right,  or  anything  which  he 
ought  to  have  thence.  And  if  they  who  are  charged  are  such 
that  no  one  will  or  dare  accuse  them,  the  sheriff  on  the  bishop’s 
request  shall  make  twelve  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage,  or  the 
town,  swear  before  the  bishop  that  they  will  declare  the  truth 
according  to  their  conscience. 

7.  No  man  who  holds  of  the  king  in  cajrite,  or  any  servant 
of  his  demesne  shall  be  excommunicated,  nor  shall  the  lands 
of  any  of  them  be  put  under  interdict,  unless  the  king  be 
previously  appealed  to,  if  he  be  in  the  country,  or  his  justice 
if  he  be  out  of  the  realm,  and  justice  be  done  on  him,  and  so 
that  what  shall  belong  to  the  king’s  court  be  settled  there,  and 
what  refers  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  shall  be  sent  thither 
to  be  tried. 

8.  If  they  arise  on  appeal,  they  should  go  from  archdeacon 
to  bishop,  and  from  bishop  to  archbishop.  If  the  archbishop 
fail  in  doing  justice,  they  shall  finally  come  to  our  lord  the 
king,  that  by  his  precept  the  dispute  may  be  settled  in  the 
court  of  the  archbishop,  so  it  go  no  further  without  consent  of 
our  lord  the  king. 

9.  If  a  claim  arise  between  cleric  and  laic,  or  between  laic 
and  cleric,  about  any  tenement  which  the  cleric  would  bring 
into  alms,  but  the  laic  to  a  lay  fee,  let  it  be  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  king,  after  the  recognition 
of  twelve  lawful  men,  whether  it  belong  to  alms  or  to  a  lay  fee, 
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before  the  justice  of  the  king  himself.  Tf  it  be  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  alms,  the  plea  shall  be  in  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
if  to  a  lay  fee,  unless  both  avouch  from  the  same  bishop  or 
baron,  the  plea  shall  be  in  the  king’s  court.  If  both  avouch 
of  that  fee  before  the  same  bishop  or  baron,  the  plea  shall  be 
in  their  court,  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  lose  his  seisin  who 
was  first  seized  on  account  of  the  recognition  which  is  made, 
until  his  title  has  been  disproved  by  the  plea. 

10.  He  who  is  of  city,  castle,  town,  or  domain  manor  of 
our  lord  king,  if  he  be  cited  by  archdeacon,  or  bishop,  on  any 
fault,  and  he  ought  to  answer,  but  will  not  satisfy  their  citations, 
can  be  properly  put  under  interdict,  but  cannot  be  excom¬ 
municate  until  the  chief  servant  of  our  lord  king  in  that  town 
be  applied  to,  that  he  constrain  him  to  come  and  make  satis¬ 
faction.  If  the  king’s  minister  fail  in  this,  he  shall  be  at  the 
mercy  of  our  lord  king,  and  thenceforth  the  bishop  shall  be 
able  to  constrain  the  accused  by  ecclesiastical  justice. 

11.  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  beneficed  clergy  of  the 
realm,  who  hold  of  the  king  in  capite,  have  their  possessions 
of  the  lord  king  by  barony,  and  answer  thence  to  the  king’s 
justices  and  servants,  and  make  suit,  and  satisfy  all  rights  and 
customs  of  the  crown,  and  just  as  other  barons,  should  be  present 
at  the  judgments  of  the  court  of  our  lord  king  with  his  barons, 
until  the  matter  in  judgment  come  to  loss  of  limbs  or  death. 

12.  When  an  archbishopric,  or  bishopric,  or  abbacy,  or  priory 
of  the  king’s  domain  be  vacant,  it  should  be  in  the  king’s  hand, 
and  he  shall  receive  all  its  rents  and  exits  as  of  his  domain. 
And  when  it  comes  to  appointments  in  the  church,  our  lord 
king  should  nominate  the  principal  beneficed  clergy  of  the 
church,  and  the  election  should  be  made  in  the  chapel  of  our 
lord  the  king,  with  the  assent  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  the 
advice  of  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the  realm,  whom  he  has 
summoned  for  this  purpose.  And  there  the  elect  shall  do 
homage  and  fealty  to  our  lord  king,  as  his  liege  lord,  in  life 
and  limb,  and  for  his  secular  honour,  saving  his  order,  before 
he  be  consecrated. 

13.  If  any  of  the  king’s  nobles  refuse  by  force  to  do  justice 
for  himself  or  his,  to  archbishop,  or  bishop,  or  archdeacon,  our 
lord  the  king  ought  to  bring  them  to  justice.  And  if  any  one 
refuse  by  force  his  right  to  the  king,  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  and  archdeacons  ought  to  bring  him  to  justice  that 
he  satisfy  the  king. 

14.  The  chattels  of  those  who  are  in  the  king’s  forfeiture, 
the  church  or  churchyard  should  not  detain  against  the  king’s 
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justice;  because  they  belong  to  the  king,  whether  they  be  found 
in  the  churches  or  without  them. 

15.  Pleas  of  debts,  which  are  due  either  by  giving  security 
or  without  security,  shall  be  in  the  king’s  justice. 

16.  Sons  of  rustics  ought  not  to  be  ordained  except  with 
the  assent  of  the  lord  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  known 
to  be  born. 

17.  The  finding  of  the  aforenamed  royal  customs  and  laws 
was  made  by  the  aforenamed  archbishops,  and  bishops,  and 
earls,  and  barons,  and  more  noble  and  ancient  men  of  the  realm, 
at  Clarendon,  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  Purification  of  the 
ever  Virgin  the  blessed  Mary,  the  lord  Henry  being  present 
with  his  father  our  lord  king.  There  are  other  many  and  great 
customs  of  our  holy  mother  Church,  and  lord  king,  and  barons 
of  the  realm,  which  are  not  contained  in  this  writing ;  which 
shall  be  safe  for  holy  church,  and  our  lord  king,  and  his  heirs, 
and  the  barons  of  the  realm,  and  be  for  ever  inviolably  pre¬ 
served. 

P.  137.  Begins  the  assize  of  Clarendon  made  by  King  Henry, 
that  is,  the  second,  with  the  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  of  all  England. 

1.  First,  the  aforesaid  King  Henry,  by  the  advice  of  all  his 
barons,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  and  maintain  justice,  de¬ 
creed  that  inquest  be  held  in  each  county,  and  each  hundred 
by  twelve  lawful  men  of  the  hundred,  and  four  lawful  men 
of  each  vill :  if  in  their  hundred  or  vill  any  man  be  accused 
or  proclaimed  as  robber,  murderer,  or  thief,  or  any  one  be 
a  harbourer  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  thieves,  since  our  lord 
king  became  king.  And  of  this  the  justices  shall  make  inquest 
before  themselves,  and  the  sheriffs  before  themselves. 

2.  And  he  who  shall  be  found  by  the  oath  of  the  aforesaid 
to  be  accused  or  proclaimed  of  being  robber,  or  murderer,  or 
thief,  or  receiver  of  them,  after  the  lord  king  became  king, 
let  him  be  seized  and  go  the  ordeal  of  water,  and  swear  that 
he  has  not  been  robber,  or  murderer,  or  thief,  or  receiver  of 
them,  since  the  lord  king  became  king,  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings  as  far  as  he  knows. 

3.  And  if  the  lord  of  him  who  has  been  taken,  or  his  steward, 
or  his  men,  require  him  on  bail  within  three  days  after  his 
capture,  he  and  his  chattels  shall  be  held  to  bail  till  he  do 
according  to  his  law. 

4.  And  when  robber,  murderer,  or  thief,  or  their  receivers 
are  taken  by  the  aforesaid  oath,  if  the  justices  are  not  about 
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sheriffs  shall  notify  to  the  nearest  justice  by  some  competent 
person,  that  they  have  taken  such  men,  and  the  justices  shall 
notify  to  the  sheriffs  when  they  will  have  those  men  brought 
before  them,  and  the  sheriff’s  shall  bring  them  before  the  justices, 
and  with  them  shall  bring  from  the  hundred  or  vill  where  they 
were  taken  two  lawful  men,  to  bring  the  finding  of  the  hundred 
or  shire  where  they  were  taken,  and  there  before  the  justice 
shall  they  do  according  to  their  law.. 

5.  And  on  those  who  have  been  taken  by  the  aforenamed 
oath  of  this  assize,  no  man  shall  have  court  or  justice  or  chattels, 
save  our  lord  king  in  his  court  before  his  justices,  and  our  lord 
king  shall  have  all  their  chattels.  To  those  who  are  taken 
o  herwise  than  by  this  oath,  let  it  be  done  as  is  wont  and  due. 

6.  And  the  sheriffs  who  have  taken  them  shall  bring  them 
before  the  justice  without  any  other  summons  than  that  which 
they  have.  And  when  robbers  and  murderers,  or  thieves  or 
their  harbourers,  who  have  been  taken  by  oath  or  otherwise, 
are  handed  over  to  the  sheriffs,  let  them  receive  them  without 
delay. 

7.  And  in  those  counties  where  there  are  no  gaols,  let  them 
be  made  in  a  town  or  some  castle  of  the  king  with  the  king’s 
money ;  but  of  his  wood,  if  it  be  near,  or  of  any  other  wood 
that  is  near,  by  the  view  of  the  king’s  servants,  that  the  sheriffs 
may  be  able  to  keep  in  custody  those  who  have  been  taken  by 
the  officers  who  are  wont  to  do  this,  or  their  servants. 

8.  The  king  also  wills  that  all  come  to  the  counties  to  make 
this  oath,  and  that  no  man  hold  back  on  account  of  any  liberty 
which  he  has,  or  court  or  soc  which  he  may  have,  from  coming 
and  taking  this  oath. 

9.  And  let  there  be  no  one  within  or  without  castle,  not  even 
in  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  who  shall  forbid  the  sheriff's  from 
entering  his  court  and  land  to  see  his  frank-pledges ;  and  all 
shall  be  under  pledges,  and  be  brought  before  the  sheriffs  on 
free-pledge. 

10.  And  in  cities  or  towns  no  man  shall  have  or  harbour 
men  in  his  own  house,  land,  or  soc,  who  will  not  engage  to 
bring  those  he  has  before  the  justices  if  they  be  demanded,  or 
be  in  free-pledge. 

11.  And  there  shall  be  none  in  city,  or  town,  or  castle,  or 
without,  not  even  in  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  who  shall  forbid 
the  sheriffs  entering  on  his  land  or  soc  to  take  those  who  have 
been  charged  or  proclaimed  as  robbers,  murderers,  or  thieves, 
or  the  harbourers  of  them,  or  outlaws  or  men  charged  with 
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forest  offences  ;  but  it  is  ordained  that  they  should  aid  the 
capture. 

12.  If  any  one  be  taken  who  is  possessed  of  (the  proceeds  of) 
robbery  or  theft,  if  he  be  infamous,  and  have  evil  evidence  by 
public  report  against  him,  and  have  no  warranty,  let  him  have 
no  law.  And  if  he  be  not  condemned  by  public  report  for  what 
he  has,  let  him  go  to  the  ordeal  of  water. 

i  3.  If  any  one  acknowledge  before  lawful  men,  or  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  robbery  or  murder,  or  theft,  or  the  harbouring  them, 
and  after  would  deny  it,  let  him  have  no  law. 

14.  Our  lord  king  wills,  that  they  who  do  according  to  their 
law,  and  are  clear  by  their  law,  if  they  are  of  very  bad  report, 
and  are  publicly  and  scandalously  infamous  by  the  witness  of 
many  lawful  men,  shall  forswear  the  king’s  country,  and  go 
beyond  sea  within  eight  days,  if  the  wind  do  not  keep  them 
back  ;  and  with  the  first  wind  they  have  afterwards  that  they 
cross  the  sea,  and  return  not  into  England  again,  except  under 
the  king’s  mercy ;  and  they  be  outlaws  if  they  return,  and  if 
they  return,  may  be  taken  as  outlaws. 

15.  And  the  king  forbids  that  any  waif,  i.e.  vagabond  or 
stranger,  lodge  anywhere  but  in  a  town,  and  that  he  lodge  there 
not  more  than  one  night,  unless  he  or  his  horse  be  sick,  and  so 
that  he  show  some  reasonable  cause  of  delay. 

16.  And  if  he  be  there  more  than  one  night,  he  may  be  taken 
and  held  till  his  lord  come  to  bail  him,  or  until  he  have  sound 
bail  ;  and  he  who  hath  given  him  lodging  may  be  similarly 
taken. 

17.  And  if  any  sheriff  notify  to  another  sheriff  that  men  have 
fled  from  his  county  to  another  county  for  robbery,  murder,  or 
theft,  or  for  harbouring  either,  or  for  outlawry  or  offence  against 
the  king’s  forests,  he  shall  take  them  ;  and  also,  if  he  knows  by 
himself,  or  by  others,  that  such  men  have  fled  to  his  county,  he 
shall  take  and  keep  them  till  he  have  sound  bail  for  them. 

18.  And  all  sheriffs  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  runaways,  who 
have  fled  from  their  counties,  and  they  shall  do  this  before  the 
counties ;  and  they  shall  carry  their  names  written  down  to  the 
justices,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  them ;  and  they  shall  be  sought 
for  in  all  England,  and  their  chattels  shall  be  taken  to  the 
king’s  use. 

19.  And  our  lord  the  king  wills  that  as  soon  as  ever  the 
sheriffs  receive  the  summonses  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre,  the}' 
with  their  counties  shall  appear  before  them.  They  shall 
gather  their  counties  together,  and  make  inquest  of  all  who 
have  come  anew  into  their  counties  after  this  assize,  and  release 
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them  on  bail  that  they  will  come  before  the  justices,  keep  them 
in  custody,  till  the  justices  come  to  them,  and  then  bring  them 
before  the  justices. 

20.  Our  lord  king  also  forbids  monks  or  canons  or  any  reli¬ 
gious  house  to  receive  any  of  the  common  people  as  monks, 
canons,  or  friars,  until  it  be  known  about  the  facts  of  his  case, 
unless  he  be  sick  to  death. 

21.  Our  lord  king  also  forbids  any  one  in  all  England  from 
receiving  into  his  land  or  soc,  or  house  under  him,  any  of  that 
sect  of  renegades  who  were  excommunicate  or  branded  at  Oxford. 
If  any  receive  them,  he  shall  be  in  the  king’s  mercy,  and  the 
house  in  which  they  were  shall  be  carried  without  the  vill,  and 
burned.  And  each  sheriff  shall  swear  that  he  will  obey  this, 
and  shall  make  all  his  officers  swear  it,  and  the  stewards  of  the 
barons,  and  all  the  men  at  arms  and  freeholders  of  the  counties. 

22.  And  our  lord  the  king  wills  that  this  assize  be  held  in 
his  realm  as  long  as  he  pleases. 

P.  141.  In  the  first  place,  the  barons  shall  exact  bail  and 
pledge  from  all  the  sheriffs  who  were  sheriffs  after  our  lord  king 
last  crossed  over  to  Normandy,  and  from  all  who  were  bailiffs  or 
the  officers  of  those  who  held  a  bailiwick  from  them  ;  and  of  all 
those  who  after  that  date  held  hundreds  of  the  barons  which 
they  hold  in  the  county,  whether  they  hold  them  to  ferm,  or  in 
keeping,  that  they  shall  be  before  our  lord  king  on  the  day  which 
they  have  appointed  to  them  to  do  right,  and  do  redress  to  him 
and  his  men,  as  they  should  redress.  And  if  the  sheriffs  cannot 
come  before  them  by  reason  of  sickness,  let  them  send  in  their 
places  those  who  can  answer  for  them,  and  give  bail  and  suffi¬ 
cient  pledge  for  the  sheriffs  and  themselves  that  they  will  do 
before  the  king  that  which  the  sheriffs  ought  to  do  on  the 
appointed  day. 

Afterwards  they  shall  take  an  oath  from  all  the  barons  and 
soldiers  and  free  men  of  the  county,  that  they  will  give  a  ver¬ 
dict  on  whatever  is  made  inquest  of  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the 
king,  and  that  they  will  not  conceal  the  truth  for  love  of  any 
one,  or  hate,  or  fee  or  reward,  or  fear,  or  promise,  or  for  any¬ 
thing. 

This  is  the  mode  of  the  inquest,  i.  Question  shall  be  put  to 
the  sheriffs  first,  and  their  bailiffs,  what  and  how  much  they 
have  received  from  each  hundred  and  vill,  and  from  each  man 
since  the  king  crossed  over,  whence  land  and  men  have  been 
oppressed,  and  what  they  have  received  by  the  judgment  of 
county  or  hundred,  and  what  without  judgment,  and  what  they 
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may  find  to  have  been  taken  by  judgment  should  be  enrolled 
separately,  and  what  without  judgment  should  be  enrolled 
separately,  aud  they  inquire  the  cause  and  the  facts  of  all 
prises. 

2.  In  like  manner  inquest  must  be  made  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  and  their  seneschals  and  officers, 
what  and  how  much  they  have  received  for  their  lands  after  the 
aforesaid  term,  of  each  their  hundreds,  and  of  each  their  vills, 
and  of  each  their  men,  with  or  without  judgment,  and  that  they 
shall  enrol  all  the  prises  separately,  their  causes,  and  the 
occasions  of  them. 

3.  In  like  manner  inquest  shall  be  held  of  those  men  who 
after  that  time  have  had  other  bailiwicks  of  our  lord  the  king 
in  keeping,  whether  from  bishopric,  abbacy,  barony,  or  any  other 
honour  or  escheat. 

4.  In  like  manner  inquest  must  be  made  of  the  king’s  bailiffs, 
who  have  journey  through  their  district  to  do  the  king’s  business, 
they  shall  enrol  what  has  been  given  them,  and  what  imposts 
they  have  made. 

5.  Also  of  the  chattels  of  runaways  by  the  assize  of  Clarendon, 
and  of  the  chattels  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  by  that 
assize,  inquiry  must  be  made,  what  has  been  done,  and  what  has 
accrued  in  each  hundred  and  vill,  and  it  must  be  carefully  and 
exactly  enrolled.  In  like  manner  inquest  must  be  made  if  any 
one  in  that  assize  has  been  wrongfully  charged,  for  reward  or 
promise,  or  hatred,  or  any  other  unjust  manner,  and  also  if  any 
accused  person  or  criminal  has  been  enlarged  for  reward,  pro¬ 
mise,  or  affection,  and  who  has  received  this  reward,  and  this  be 
in  like  manner  enrolled. 

6.  Inquest  must  also  be  made  about  the  aids  for  marrying  the 
king’s  daughter,  what  accrued  thence  from  each  hundred  and  vill 
whether  in  rents  or  releases,  and  to  whom  it  was  given  and  paid. 

7.  Inquest  must  also  be  made  as  to  what  and  how  much 
foresters  or  bailiffs  or  their  officers  have  received  after  the  afore¬ 
said  term,  in  their  bailiwicks,  how  they  have  received  it,  and  at 
what  season,  and  what  they  have  released  of  the  king’s  rights, 
for  reward,  promise,  or  some  friendship.  And  of  the  forfeitures  of 
forests,  of  those  who  had  made  forfeit  in  their  forests,  of  stag 
or  hind  or  other  beasts  of  chase,  and  carefully  enrol  what  they 
have  made  inquest  of  them,  and  if  foresters  and  their  bailiff’s  have 
taken  any  of  them,  or  attached  him  by  bail  or  pledge,  or  charged 
him,  and  afterwards  have  enlarged  him  without  judgment,  at 
their  own  instance,  the  men  who  have  done  this  shall  be  inquired 
after  and  registered. 
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8.  And  all  who  have  been  charged  of  any  fault  shall  he  put  in 
hail  and  pledge  that  they  will  appear  before  our  lord  king  on  the 
day  which  they  appoint  them,  and  that  they  do  right,  and  that 
they  make  redress  to  him  and  his  men  as  they  ought  to  redress, 
and  that  those  he  kept  in  ward  who  lack  sureties. 

9.  And  inquest  shall  be  made  whether  sheriffs  or  bailiffs  have 
restored  anything  which  they  have  taken,  or  have  made  any 
peace  with  men  after  they  heard  of  our  lord  king’s  return,  to 
prevent  any  complaint  thereafter  coming  to  our  lord  the  king. 

10.  And  inquest  shall  be  made  about  amercements,  if  any 
man  has  been  enlarged  for  reward  or  affection  from  that  to 
which  he  was  first  amerced,  and  by  whom  this  has  been  done. 

ir.  Inquest  must  be  made  of  those  who  owe  homage  to  the 
lord  king,  and  have  not  done  it,  either  to  himself  or  his  son,  and 
let  them  be  registered. 

12.  Let  inquest  be  made  of  the  king’s  demesnes,  if  the  courts 
be  fenced  with  ditch  and  hedge,  and  if  there  be  gi’anges  there,  and 
ox-stalls  and  sheep-cots,  and  other  buildings  and  stock,  as  the 
king  ordained  before  that  he  crossed  over  the  sea. 

13.  And  after  they  have  been  put  to  inquest  let  my  sheriffs 
and  officers  apply  to  the  rest  of  my  business,  and  swear  that 
they  will  lawfully  attend  on  the  inquest  to  be  made  on  the  lauds 
of  the  barons. 


P.  143.  These  are  the  assizes  made  at  Clarendon ,  and 
subsequently  found  at  Northampton. 

1.  If  any  one  be  charged  before  the  justices  of  our  lord  the 
king  of  murder,  or  theft,  or  robbery,  or  the  maintenance  of  men 
who  do  such  things,  or  of  forgery  or  arson,  by  the  oath  of  twelve 
knights  of  the  hundred,  or,  if  knights  be  not  present,  the  oath 
of  twelve  lawful  freemen,  and  by  the  oath  of  four  men  from 
each  vill  of  the  hundred,  let  him  undergo  the  ordeal  of  water, 
and  if  he  be  convict,  lose  one  foot.  And  at  Northampton,  it  was 
added,  to  make  justice  strict,  that  he  should  loose  right  thumb 
as  well  as  foot  and  abjure  the  realm,  and  within  forty  days  leave 
the  realm.  And  if  he  be  cleared  by  the  ordeal  of  water,  he  shall 
find  sureties  and  remain  in  the  realm,  unless  he  be  charged  with 
murder  or  any  other  vile  felony,  by  the  commons  of  the  county 
and  the  lawful  knights  of  the  country,  by  which  if  he  be  charged 
in  the  aforesaid  manner,  though  he  be  acquit  by  the  ordeal  of 
water,  lie  shall  nevertheless  within  forty  days  quit  the  realm, 
and  take  his  chattels  with  him  saving  the  right  of  his  lords, 
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and  he  shall  abjure  the  kingdom  at  the  lord  the  king’s  mercy. 
This  assize  shall  hold  from  the  time  when  the  assize  was  made 
at  Clarendon,  onwards  to  the  present  time  and  hereafter  as  long 
as  shall  please  our  lord  the  king,  in  murder,  treason,  and  arson, 
and  in  all  the  aforesaid  capital  charges,  with  the  exception  of 
small  thefts  and  robberies,  which  have  been  done  in  time  of  war, 
as  on  horses,  oxen,  and  smaller  matters. 

2.  Again  no  one  can  in  town  or  vill,  lodge  any  stranger 
beyond  one  night  in  his  own  house,  if  he  will  not  hold  him  to 
right,  unless  the  guest  has  a  reasonable  excuse  for  delay,  which 
the  master  of  the  house  shall  show  to  his  neighbours.  And 
when  he  departs  he  must  go  in  the  sight  of  the  neighbours  and 
by  day. 

3.  If  any  one  be  taken  red-hand  in  murder,  theft,  or  robbery, 
or  forgery,  and  he  confess  it,  or  any  other  felony  which  he  hath 
done,  before  the  bailiff  of  hundred  or  town,  and  be  lure  lawful 
men,  he  may  not  afterwards  deny  it  before  the  justices.  And  if 
he  admit  anything  of  this  kind  to  them  without  such  evidence, 
in  like  manner  he  may  not  deny  it  before  the  justices. 

4.  If  any  freeholder  die,  his  heirs  shall  remain  in  the  same 
seisin  that  their  father  held  in  his  fee,  on  the  day  that  he  lived 
and  died,  and  have  the  chattels  and  do  the  devise  of  the  dead 
man  ;  and  they  shall  afterward  go  to  the  lord  and  pay  the  relief 
and  whatever  else  they  should  do  for  the  fee.  And  if  the  heir 
shall  be  under  age,  the  lord  of  the  fee  shall  take  his  homage  and 
keep  him  in  ward  as  long  as  he  ought.  Other  lords,  if  there  be 
many,  shall  receive  his  homage,  and  he  shall  do  for  them  what 
is  due  The  wife  of  the  dead  man  shall  have  her  dower,  and 
such  part  of  his  chattels  as  come  to  her.  And  if  the  lord  of  the 
fee  denies  the  seisin  of  the  same  dead  man  when  they  demand 
it,  the  justices  of  our  lord  king  shall  have  a  recognition  taken 
by  twelve  lawful  men,  as  to  what  seisin  the  dead  man  had  on 
the  day  when  he  lived  and  died,  and  as  they  acknowledged  it, 
so  they  shall  restore  it  to  the  heirs.  If  any  one  contravenes  this, 
and  be  in  attaint  thereof,  lie  shall  be  at  the  king’s  mercy. 

5.  Also  the  justices  of  our  lord  the  king  shall  cause  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  made  into  disseisins  corinnitted  on  the  assize, 
from  the  time  that  the  lord  king  came  into  England,  immediately 
after  the  peace  made  between  him  and  the  king  his  son. 

6.  Also  the  justices  of  our  lord  king  shall  take  fealties  within 
Eastertide  and  at  last  within  Whitsuntide  from  all,  to  wit,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  free  tenants,  and  even  rustics  who  would 
remain  in  the  realm.  And  he  who  will  not  make  fealty  shall  be 
taken  as  an  enemy  of  our  lord  king.  The  justices  are  to  ordain, 


that  all  who  have  not  yet  made  homage  and  ligeanee  to  our  lord 
king  shall  come  at  a  date  which  they  shall  name  to  them  and 
make  homage  and  ligeanee  as  to  their  liege  lord. 

7.  Also  the  justices  shall  exact  all  clues  and  rights  which 
belong  to  our  lord  king  and  to  his  house,  by  writ  of  our  lord 
king  or  of  those  who  are  in  his  place,  from  half  a  knight’s  fee 
downwards,  unless  the  question  be  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
settled  without  our  lord  king,  or  such  that  the  justices  remit  to 
him,  because  they  are  in  doubt,  or  to  those  who  are  in  his  place. 
Let  them  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  the  good  of  our 
lord  king.  Let  them  hold  an  assize  of  thieves  and  malefactors 
of  the  country,  which  assize  is  held  by  the  advice  of  the  king 
his  son,  and  of  his  men,  through  what  counties  they  pass. 

8.  Also  the  justices  shall  view  what  castles  are  to  be  pulled 
down  and  when  pulled  down  be  thoroughly  razed.  And  if  they 
do  not  this  our  lord  king  will  have  the  judgment  of  his  court  on 
them  as  in  all  others  who  show  contempt  to  his  order. 

9.  Also  the  justices  shall  make  inquest  of  escheats,  churches, 
lands,  women,  who  are  in  the  gift  of  our  lord  king. 

10.  Also  the  bailiffs  of  our  lord  king  shall  answer  to  the 
exchequer,  as  well  for  rent  of  assize  as  of  all  their  perquisites 
which  they  have  in  their  bailiwicks,  except  those  which  belong 
to  the  sheriffs. 

11.  Also  the  justices  shall  make  inquest  of  the  custodians  of 
castles,  and  who  they  are,  and  what  they  are,  and  when  they 
owe  them,  and  shall  thereafter  report  to  the  lord  king. 

1 2.  Also  a  thief  when  captured  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
sheriff  for  ward.  And  if  the  sheriff  be  absent,  he  shall  be  led 
to  the  nearest  castellan,  and  he  shall  keep  him  in  custody  as 
long  as  it  pleases  the  sheriff. 

13.  Also  the  justices  shall  cause  search  to  be  made,  by  the 
customs  of  the  land,  for  those  who  have  quitted  the  realm,  and 
if  they  will  not  return  within  an  appointed  date,  and  stand 
at  right  in  the  court  of  our  lord  king,  let  them  be  afterwards 
outlawed,  and  bring  the  names  of  outlaws,  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas  to  the  exchequer,  and  after  that  transmit  them  to 
our  lord  king. 

P.  147.  The  cCSsize  of  the  Arms  to  be  possessed  in  England. 

1.  Whoever  holds  a  single  knight’s  fee  shall  have  breast¬ 
plate  and  helmet,  shield  and  lance,  and  every  knight  shall 
have  as  many  breastplates,  helmets,  shields  and  lances  as  he 
has  knight’s  fees  in  his  domain. 
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2.  Every  free  layman  who  has  in  chattels  or  rent,  to  the 
value  of  sixteen  marks,  shall  have  breastplate,  helmet,  shield, 
and  lance,  and  every  free  layman  who  has  in  chattels  and  rent 
ten  marks,  shall  have  hauberk,  iron  head-piece,  and  lance. 

3.  Also  all  burgesses,  and  all  the  commonalty  of  free  men 
shall  have  a  vambace,  and  an  iron  head-piece,  and  lance. 

4.  But  every  one  of  them  shall  swear  that  he  will  have  these 
arms  before  the  feast  of  S.  Hilary,  and  will  show  fealty  to  our 
lord  King  Henry,  to  wit,  the  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  and 
will  keep  these  arms  for  his  service,  according  to  his  command, 
and  in  faith  for  the  lord  king  and  his  realm.  And  no  one  after 
he  has  these  arms  shall  sell  them,  or  pledge  them,  or  let  them, 
or  in  any  other  way  alienate  them  from  himself ;  nor  shall  a 
lord  in  any  way  alienate  them  from  his  man,  either  by  for¬ 
feiture,  gift,  pledge,  or  any  other  manner. 

5.  If  any  man  die  in  possession  of  these  arms,  his  arms  shall 
remain  to  his  heir.  If  his  heir  is  not  of  such  an  age  as  to  use 
arms,  he  who  has  him  in  wardship  shall,  if  need  be,  have 
likewise  wardship  of  his  arms,  and  find  a  man  who  can  use  the 
arms  for  the  service  of  our  lord  king,  until  the  heir  shall  be 
of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  when  he  shall  have  them. 

6.  Any  burgess  who  has  more  arms  than  he  need  have 
according  to  this  assize,  may  sell  or  give  them  or  alienate 
them  to  any  such  man  as  may  keep  them  for  the  service  of 
our  lord  king  of  England,  and  none  of  them  shall  keep  more 
arms  than  are  required  of  him  by  this  assize. 

7.  Also  no  Jew  shall  keep  breastplate  or  hauberk  in  his  own 
possession,  but  must  sell  them,  or  give  them,  or  remove  them 
in  some  other  way  for  himself,  so  that  they  remain  for  the  king’s 
service. 

8.  Also  no  one  may  carry  arms  out  of  England,  except  by 
the  authority  of  our  lord  king,  nor  any  sell  arms  to  another 
who  may  carry  them  out  of  England. 

9.  Also  the  justices  shall  take  oath  by  legal  knights  or  other 
free  men,  and  legal  men  of  hundreds  and  towns,  as  many  as 
they  think  advisable,  who  shall  have  that  value  of  chattels 
according  to  which  he  ought  to  have  breastplate  and  helmet, 
and  lance  and  shield,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  wit,  they  shall  se¬ 
parately  name  for  them  all  from  the  hundreds  and  vicinages,  and 
towns  who  have  sixteen  marks  either  in  chattels  or  rents,  and 
in  like  manner  who  have  ten  marks.  And  the  justices  shall 
thereafter  cause  that  all  those  jurors  and  others  be  registered, 
who  have  these  several  amounts  of  chattel  and  rent,  and  who 
according  to  the  value  of  chattel  or  rent  ought  to  have  such 
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and  such  arms,  and  thereafter  before  them  in  the  common 
hearing  of  them  shall  cause  to  read  this  assize  of  the  arms  to 
be  possessed,  and  shall  cause  them  to  swear  that  they  will  have 
these  arms  according  to  the  value  aforesaid  of  chattels  and  rent, 
and  will  hold  them  for  the  service  of  the  king  according  to  this 
aforesaid  assize,  in  command  and  obedience  to  our  lord  King 
Henry  and  his  realm.  If  it  happen  that  any  one  of  them  who 
ought  to  have  these  arms  is  not  in  the  county  at  the  term  when 
the  justices  are  in  the  county,  the  justices  shall  assign  him  a 
term  in  another  county  to  appear  before  them.  And  if  he  come 
to  them  in  no  county  in  which  they  shall  be  in  eyre,  and  he 
is  not  in  that  land,  let  a  term  be  appointed  him  at  Westminster 
on  the  octaves  of  S.  Michael,  that  he  be  there  to  make  his  oath, 
as  he  tenders  himself  and  his.  And  let  him  be  ordered  to  have 
his  arms  according  to  his  holding  before  the  aforenamed  feast 
of  S.  Hilary. 

10.  Also  the  justices  shall  cause  it  to  be  announced  through 
all  the  counties  in  their  circuit,  that  they  who  have  not  the 
arms  as  is  aforesaid,  that  our  lord  king  will  take  of  them  to 
their  limbs,  and  not  in  any  way  (only)  from  them  take  land 
and  chattel. 

11.  Also  no  one  shall  swear  before  those  lawful  and  free 
men,  who  has  not  sixteen  or  ten  marks  in  chattel. 

12.  Also  the  justices  shall  ordain  through  all  the  counties, 
that  no  one  as  he  tenders  himself  and  all  his  own,  shall  buy 
or  sell  any  ship  for  cargo  out  of  England,  nor  shall  any  one 
carry  or  cause  to  carry  timber  out  of  England.  And  the  king 
ordains  that  no  one  be  admitted  to  the  oath  of  arms  except 
a  free  man. 

P.  150.  Here  begins  the  assize  of  our  lord  King  Henry  on 

the  forest. 

This  is  the  assize  of  the  lord  Henry  the  king,  the  son  of 
Matilda,  of  his  forest  and  hunting,  by  the  advice  and  assent 
of  archbishops,  bishops,  barons,  earls,  and  nobles  of  England, 
at  Woodstock. 

i.  First  he  forbids  any  one  from  transgressing  of  his  own 
hunting  or  his  own  forests  in  any  matter,  and  he  wills  that 
they  trust  not  in  this  that  they  have  his  mercy  in  them  on 
account  of  their  chattels  thus  far,  who  have  transgressed  against 
him,  in  his  hunting  and  his  forests.  If  hereafter  any  one 
transgress  and  be  convict,  he  will  have  full  justice  of  him  as 
was  done  in  the  times  of  King  Henry  his  grandfather. 


2.  Also  lie  forbids  any  one  from  having  bow,  arrows,  <1o<ts, 
or  greyhounds  iu  his  forests,  unless  he  have  the  king’s  warrant, 
or  that  of  some  other  who  can  warrant  him. 

3-  Also  he  forbids  any  one  of  them  from  giving  or  selling 
anything  to  the  destruction  or  waste  of  his  wood,  who  are 
within  the  forest  of  King  Henry,  but  allows  that  they  may  take 
of  their  wood  what  is  necessary  for  them  (to  wit,  estovers), 
without  waste,  and  this  by  view  of  the  king’s  forester. 

4.  Also  he  ordains  that  all  who  have  woods  within  the  metes 
of  the  king’s  forest,  shall  put  proper  foresters  in  their  woods, 
to  which  foresters  they  to  whom  the  woods  belong  shall  be  bail, 
or  find  such  for  bail  as  can  fine  if  the  foresters  transgress  in  any¬ 
thing  which  belongs  to  the  king.  And  they  who  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  circuit  have  woods  in  which  the  king’s  hunting 
has  authority  (police),  may  have  no  forester,  except  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  by  oath  the  assize  of  our  lord  king,  and  the  police 
of  his  hunting,  and  some  guardian  to  keep  his  wood. 

5.  Also  our  lord  king  ordains  that  his  foresters  take  care, 
in  case  of  the  forest  of  knights  and  others  who  have  wood 
within  the  metes  of  the  king’s  forest,  that  the  woods  be  not 
destroyed ;  for  if  on  this  the  woods  be  destroyed,  they  whose 
woods  are  destroyed  may  know  well  that  fine  will  be  taken 
of  them  and  their  lands  and  from  no  other. 

6.  Also  our  lord  the  king  ordains  that  all  his  foresters  shall 
swear  that  they  will  to  the  best  of  their  power  keep  the  assize 
which  he  has  made  of  his  forests,  and  that  they  will  not  annoy 
knights  or  other  good  men  in  that  which  the  king  grants  them 
from  their  forests. 

7.  Also  the  king  ordains  that  in  any  county  in  which  he  has 
hunting,  twelve  knights  be  appointed  to  keep  his  venison  and 
vert  with  forest,  and  four  knights  be  appointed  for  agisting  his 
woods,  and  for  receiving  pannage  and  warding,  and  the  king 
forbids  that  any  agist  his  own  woods  within  the  metes  of  the 
forest  before  the  king’s  woods  are  agisted,  and  the  agistment 
of  the  king  begins  fifteen  days  before  Michaelmas,  and  lasts 
to  fifteen  clays  after  Michaelmas. 

8.  And  the  king  ordains  that  if  his  forester  has  demesne 
woods  of  our  lord  king  in  his  keeping,  and  those  woods  are 
destroyed,  and  he  cannot  or  knows  not  how  to  show  good  reason 
why  those  woods  are  destroyed,  nothing  shall  be  taken  from 
the  forester  but  his  proper  person. 

9.  Also  the  king  forbids  any  cleric  from  transgressing  on 
his  hunting  or  his  forests  ;  he  orders  his  foresters  that  if  they 
find  them  trespassing,  they  shall  not  scruple  to  lay  hands  on 


them,  to  hold  them  and  attach  them,  and  he  will  give  them 
good  warranty. 

10.  Also  the  king  orders  that  his  essarts  be  seen,  new  and 
old,  every  third  year,  and  his  purprestures  (encroachments)  and 
wastes  of  the  forest,  and  that  each  be  enrolled  by  itself. 

11.  Also  the  king  ordains  that  (archbishops,  bishops),  earls, 
barons,  and  knights,  and  free  tenants,  and  all  men  shall  come 
at  the  summons  of  his  master  forester,  as  they  would  defend 
themselves  from  falling  into  the  king’s  mercy,  to  plead  pleas 
of  our  lord  king  about  his  forests,  and  to  perform  other  things 
in  the  county. 

12.  At  Woodstock  the  king  ordained  that  whoever  trespassed 
on  his  forest  once,  substantial  bail  shall  be  taken  of  him ; 
if  he  trespass  a  second  time,  the  same  ;  if  he  trespass  a  third 
time,  for  the  third  trespass  no  other  bail  shall  be  taken  of  him, 
nor  anything  but  the  body  of  the  trespasser. 

13.  Also  he  ordained  that  every  person  twelve  years  old,  living 
within  the  police  of  the  hunting,  shall  take  oath  of  peace,  and 
clerics  who  hold  lay  fees  (do  so  too). 

14.  Also  he  ordains  that  the  lawing  of  mastiffs  shall  take 
place  wherever  his  wild  animals  have  police,  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  have  it. 

1 5.  Also  he  ordains  that  no  tanner  or  maker  of  white  leather 
shall  live  in  his  forests  outside  the  town. 

16.  Also  the  king  ordains  that  no  one  hereafter  shall  chase 
in  any  manner  to  take  wild  animals  by  night,  within  or  without 
the  forest,  where  his  wild  animals  herd,  or  have  police,  or  are 
wont  to  have  it,  under  pain  of  a  year’s  imprisonment,  and 
making  fine  and  recompense  at  his  will,  and  that  no  one  under 
the  same  penalty  shall  put  any  means  to  intercept  his  wild 
animals,  alive  or  dead,  between  his  forests  and  woods,  or  other 
places  deafforested  by  himself  or  his  progenitors. 

P.  152.  1.  Every  one  shall  give  the  tenth  of  his  rents  and 

moveables  this  year  in  alms,  except  arms,  horses,  and  military 
accoutrements,  except  also  horses,  books,  clothing,  vestments, 
and  all  kinds  of  vessels  for  service  of  clerics,  and  precious  stones 
of  clerics  and  laics. 

2.  That  money  shall  be  collected  in  each  parish,  the  priest  of 
each  parish,  and  the  arch  priest  being  present,  and  one  Templar 
and  one  Hospitaler,  and  the  servant  of  our  lord  king  and  the 
king’s  clerk,  the  servant  of  the  baron  and  his  clerk,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  bishop ;  excommunication  being  first  proclaimed 
by  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  arch  priests  in  the  several 
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parishes  on  every  one  who  does  not  lawfully  pay  the  tithe  which 
has  been  previously  assessed,  under  the  presence  and  knowledge 
of  those  who  ought,  as  has  been  said,  to  be  present.  And  if  any 
one  according  to  the  conviction  of  those  who  are  present  gives 
less  than  is  due,  let  there  be  chosen  from  the  parish  four  or  six 
lawful  men,  who  shall  say  on  oath  the  amount  which  he  ought 
to  have  stated,  and  then  it  will  be  right  to  surcharge  him  the 
deficiency. 

3.  Clerics  and  knights  who  have  taken  the  cross  shall  give 
none  of  that  tithe  but  (shall  serve  ?)  from  their  own  property  and 
demesne,  and  whatever  their  men  owe  them  for  their  work  shall 
be  collected  by  the  abovenamed,  and  paid  them  in  full. 

4.  The  Bishops  shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  by  letter  in  each 
parish  of  their  bishopric,  on  Christmas  day,  on  S.  Stephen’s  day, 
and  on  S.  John’s  day,  that  every  one  shall  collect  for  himself 
the  assessed  tithe  befoi'e  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  next  day,  and  onwards,  that  each  and  all  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  been  named  at  the  place  to  which  he  is  sum¬ 
moned  shall  pay  it. 

P.  153.  The  great  assize  is  a  form  of  royal  generosity,  con¬ 
ferred  on  peoples  by  the  kindliness  of  the  prince,  by  the  advice 
of  nobles,  in  which  such  good  counsel  is  given  for  human  life, 
and  public  security,  that  what  a  man  possesses  by  law  in 
holding  free  tenement  of  land,  (on  that)  men  can  avoid  the 
doubtful  chance  of  wager  of  battle.  In  this  way  he  can  escape 
the  last  infliction  of  unexpected  and  premature  death,  or  at 
least  the  disgrace  of  the  perpetual  infamy  which  comes  from 
that  odious  and  dishonourable  word  which  sounds  so  basely  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  mouth  of  the  vanquished.  That  insti¬ 
tution  of  law  proceeds  from  the  highest  equity,  for  the  right 
which  hardly  wins  its  way  after  many  and  long  delays  by  wager 
of  battle,  is  achieved  more  conveniently  and  rapidly  by  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  that  regulation.  The  assize  itself  does  not  contemplate  so 
many  essoins  (delays)  as  battle  does,  as  will  be  clear  from  what 
follows.  In  this  way  it  saves  the  toil  of  men,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  poor.  Besides  the  more  weight  is  given  in  judgments 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  many  competent  witnesses,  than  to  one 
only,  the  greater  is  the  equity  on  which  this  system  rests  than 
that  of  battle  does.  For  as  the  battle  arises  from  the  evidence 
of  one  man’s  oath,  so  that  system  requires  the  oaths  of  at  least 
twelve  lawful  men. 

We  arrive  at  the  assize  itself  in  this  order.  Hence  he  who 
puts  himself  at  first  into  the  assize,  should  sue  for  a  writ  ‘  de 
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pace  habenda,’  in  order  that  lie  may  not  thereafter  he  put  by  hia 
adversary  to  the  plea  by  the  writ,  under  which  it  ia  pleaded 
previously  about  the  tenement  whence  the  tenant  puts  himself 
into  assize. 

But  by  such  writs  he  sues  for  peace  who  holds,  and  puts  him¬ 
self  into  assize  until  his  adversary  coming  to  court  sues  out 
another  writ,  that  by  four  legal  knights  of  the  county  and  vicin¬ 
age  twelve  legal  knights  may  be  chosen  from  the  same  vicinage, 
who  may  say  on  their  oath  which  of  the  litigants  has  the  best 
right  to  the  land  in  question. 

But  mark,  that  when  the  four  knights  appear  in  court  on  the 
day  appointed  to  them,  ready  to  choose  other  twelve,  on  this 
there  is  similarly  a  rule  laid  down,  according  to  which  by  the 
advice  of  the  court  the  matter  is  wont  to  be  so  furthered,  that 
whether  he  who  holds  comes  or  does  not,  the  election  of  the  twelve 
is  nevertheless  held  by  those  four  knights,  and  on  their  oath. 

The  choice  of  the  twelve  knights  made,  they  should  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  come  to  court  ready  to  swear  on  their  oath,  which  of 
the  two,  defendant  or  plaintiff,  has  the  best  right  in  his  demand. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  twelve  knights  for  taking  the  recog¬ 
nisance,  whether  the  tenant  comes  or  not,  the  inquiry  shall 
proceed  without  delay. 

As  the  assize  proceeds  to  make  the  inquiry  itself,  either  the 
right  is  known  to  the  jurors,  or  some  know  it  and  some  do  not, 
or  all  are  ignorant.  If  none  of  them  know  the  truth  of  the 
case,  and  they  witness  this  on  their  oath  in  court,  or  have  wit¬ 
nessed  it,  one  must  betake  oneself  to  others  till  such  persons 
are  found  as  know  the  truth  of  the  case.  If  some  know  the 
truth  of  the  case,  and  some  not,  the  ignorant  must  be  set  aside, 
and  others  called  to  court  until  twelve  at  least  are  found  to 
agree.  So  also  if  some  of  them  speak  for  one,  some  for  the 
other  litigant,  others  are  to  be  added  till  twelve  at  least  unani¬ 
mously  agree  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Each  who  is  summoned 
for  this  should  swear,  that  he  will  not  here  say  what  is  false,  or 
knowingly  conceal  what  is  true;  for  having  this  knowledge, 
from  those  who  swear  is  demanded  that  they  have  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  from  their  own  eyes,  and  ears,  or  by  the  mouth 
of  their  fathers,  and  by  such  means  as  can  be  as  trustworthy  as 
though  they  were  their  own. 

A  person  in  villenage  can  be  brought  into  freedom  in  many 
ways  ;  as  if  his  lord  voluntarily  quit  claims  him  to  be  counted 
free  both  from  himself  and  his  heirs,  or  if  he  hath  granted  or 
sold  him  to  another  for  freedom.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  no  one  who  is  put  in  villenage  can  get  his  own  liberty  by 
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his  own  property.  For  this  he  could  be  recalled  to  villenage  by 
his  lord  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  realm,  because 
all  the  chattels  of  every  nief  are  understood  to  be  in  his  lord’s 
power,  so  that  he  cannot  redeem  himself  from  villenage  against 
his  lord  by  his  own  property.  If  any  stranger,  however,  hath 
bought  him  with  his  money  to  free  him,  he  could  keep  himself  in 
a  condition  of  liberty  for  ever  against  his  own  lord  who  sold  him. 

It  must  be  noted  that  any  one  may  free  his  own  nief  as  far 
as  the  persons  of  himself  and  heirs  go,  but  not  as  far  as  others. 
For  if  any  one  before  a  nief,  but  on  this  wise  made  free,  be 
brought  into  court  against  any  stranger  in  order  to  disprove  a 
title,  he  can  be  put  out  of  court  lawfully,  if  his  niefship  in  vil¬ 
lenage  be  alleged  and  proved  in  court,  even  though  he  be  in 
the  state  of  a  knight  after  freedom  from  villenage. 

Also  if  any  nief  hath  remained  undisturbed  for  a  year  and 
a  day  in  any  privileged  town,  so  that  he  hath  been  admitted 
as  a  citizen  into  their  common  guild,  he  is  strictly  freed  from 
villenage. 

Bishops  when  consecrated  are  not  wont  to  make  homage  to 
our  lord  king  of  their  baronies,  but  only  to  offer  fealty  with  the 
declaration  of  an  oath.  Those  elect  into  bishoprics  are  wont  to 
make  their  homage  before  consecration. 

A  reasonable  relief  of  any  one  is  said  to  be  after  the  custom 
of  the  realm.  One  hundred  shillings  from  one  knight’s  fee  ;  from 
socage  a  single  year’s  rent  of  the  socage ;  on  baronies  nothing 
is  fixed  for  certain,  for  baronies  in  chief  are  wont  to  satisfy  our 
lord  king  in  their  reliefs  at  the  king’s  will  and  mercy. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  lord  and  the  heir  of  his  tenant  have 
agreed  as  to  the  giving  and  receiving  a  reasonable  relief,  the 
same  heir  can  then  exact  reasonable  aids  from  his  men.  They 
must  be  so  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  their  fees  and 
according  to  their  powers  that  they  (tenants)  may  not  appear 
too  much  oj^pressed  by  them  or  lose  their  means  of  livelihood. 
Nothing  however  is  certainly  settled  about  giving  and  exacting 
aids  of  this  kind  except  that  the  abovenamed  rule  shall  be  un¬ 
alterably  observed. 

There  are  besides  other  occasions  in  which  lords  may  exact 
similar  aids,  only  under  the  aforesaid  condition,  from  their  men, 
to  wit,  when  a  son  and  heir  is  made  a  knight,  or  if  he  marries 
his  eldest  daughter,  but  I  question  whether  lords  can  exact  aids 
of  this  kind  for  maintaining  their  own  war.  The  rule  holds 
that  they  cannot  of  right  distrain  their  tenants  for  this  beyond 
what  they  are  willing  to  do.  Lords  however  can  distrain  their 
tenants  by  judgment  of  their  own  court,  by  their  own  right, 


and  without  the  ordinance  of  our  lord  king,  or  his  chief  justice, 
to  pay  these  reasonable  aids,  on  the  chattels  which  they  find  on 
their  fees,  or  on  the  fees  themselves  if  need  be ;  in  such  wise 
however  that  the  tenants  themselves  be  treated  justly  according 
to  the  rule  of  their  court  and  reasonable  custom.  If  therefore 
any  lord  can  distrain  on  his  tenants  to  pay  these  reasonable  aids, 
much  more  energetically  can  he  put  a  distraint  on  them  lawfully 
for  his  relief  or  for  a  necessary  service  due  to  him  from  his  fee. 

Pleas  of  service  are  wont  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  lords,  or 
of  those  who  stand  in  lieu  of  lords,  according  to  the  reasonable 
customs  of  these  courts,  which  are  so  many  and  so  different, 
that  they  cannot  easily  be  reduced  to  writing. 

The  aforenamed  pleas  of  right  belong  to  the  sheriff  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  when  the  courts  of  the  lords  are  proved  to  fail  in  right. 

The  aforenamed  pleas  or  others  in  what  manner  or  by  what 
right  they  have  to  be  tried  and  determined  in  different  counties 
I  omit,  both  on  account  of  the  different  customs  of  the  counties 
themselves,  which  the  several  counties  individually  obsei've,  as 
because  the  brevity  of  my  plan  does  not  demand  it,  since  I  do 
not  attend  to  anything  besides  that  which  is  wont  and  ought 
to  be  transacted  in  the  chief  court  of  the  king. 

Now  however  it  merely  remains  to  deal  with  what  is  cus¬ 
tomary  with  regard  to  seisins.  And  as  through  the  benefit  of 
the  rule  of  the  realm  which  is  called  an  assize,  they  are  for  the 
greater  part  effected  by  acknowledgment,  it  remains  to  treat  of 
the  different  kinds  of  acknowledgments. 

There  is  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  which  is  called  mort 
d’ancestre,  and  there  are  some  of  the  last  presentations  of  par¬ 
sons  to  churches. 

The  writ  of  mort  d’ancestre  being  received  by  the  sheriff,  and 
security  being  given  in  the  county  by  the  demandant  of  prose¬ 
cuting  his  claim,  in  this  manner  it  comes  before  the  assize.  At 
first  twelve  free  and  lawful  men  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  vicin¬ 
age  according  to  the  form  expressed  in  the  writ.  The  sheriff 
shall  have  the  names  of  the  twelve  who  are  chosen  enrolled. 
Then  the  sheriff  shall  have  the  tenant  summoned.  And  if  the 
jurors  give  their  verdict  for  the  claimant,  seisin  shall  be  adjudged 
to  him,  and  the  sheriff  shall  be  instructed  that  he  have  seisin. 

P.  158.  Winchester.  I. 

Henry,  king  of  England,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 
count  of  Anjou,  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  sheriffs, 
and  all  his  liegemen  of  France  and  England,  and  his  officers  of 
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all  England  and  his  sea  ports,  health.  I  ordain  that  my  citizens 
of  Winchester,  of  the  guild  of  the  merchants,  with  all  their 
effects,  shall  be  quit  of  all  toll,  passage,  and  custom,  and  that  no 
one  shall  disturb  them,  or  do  wrong  or  affront  to  them,  on  pain  of 
my  forfeiture.  These  are  witness :  Thos.  chanc. ;  Earl  Reg.  ; 
Earl  Glouc. ;  Ric.  de  Humet,  constable  ;  Gar.  son  of  Girold, 
chamberlain;  Will,  son  of  Ham.;  Jocelin  Balliol. 

Winchester.  II. 

Henry,  king  of  the  English,  &c.  Know  that  I  have  granted 
to  my  citizens  of  Winchester  all  liberties  and  customs  which 
they  had  in  the  days  of  King  Henry,  my  grandfather.  And 
I  ordain  that  they  have  and  hold  all  their  sales  and  pledges 
and  tenements  according  to  the  customs  of  the  city,  as  free, 
quit,  and  peacefully  as  they  ever  had  at  the  best  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry.  And  if  any  customs  have  been  unjustly  levied 
on  them  in  war,  they  be  annulled ;  and  that  whoever  seek  that 
city  with  their  merchandise,  from  whatever  place  they  come, 
foreigners  or  others,  they  may  stop  there  and  leave  it,  in  my 
safe  peace,  paying  right  customs,  and  that  no  one  wrongfully 
meddle  with  them  against  this  my  charter.  And  I  will  and 
ordain  that  my  aforenamed  citizens  rightly  have  fixed  peace. 
T.  chancellor,  &c.  At  Sarum. 


Lincoln. 

Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
the  justiciaries,  sheriffs,  barons,  officers,  and  all  his  liegemen 
French  and  English,  at  Lincoln,  health.  Know  that  I  have 
granted  to  my  citizens  of  Lincoln  all  their  liberties,  customs, 
and  laws  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  Edward  and  William 
and  Henry,  kings  of  England,  and  their  guild  of  merchants 
of  the  men  of  the  city,  and  other  merchants  of  the  county,  as 
they  had  it  in  the  time  of  my  aforenamed  predecessors,  kings 
of  England,  better  and  more  freely.  And  all  the  men  who 
live  and  practice  traffic  within  the  four  wards  of  the  city,  shall 
be  to  guilds,  customs,  and  assizes  of  the  city  as  they  were  at  the 
best  in  the  time  of  Edward,  William,  and  Henry,  kings  of 
England.  I  grant  to  them  that  if  any  one  has  bought  any 
land  within  the  city  of  the  burgage  (tenure)  of  Lincoln,  and 
held  it  a  year  and  a  day  without  claim,  and  he  who  has  bought 
it  can  show  that  a  claimant  has  been  in  England  within  the 
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year  and  lias  not  claimed  it,  that  thereafter  as  before  he  shall 
hold  it  well  and  in  peace,  and  free  from  claim.  I  confirm  also 
to  them  that  if  any  remain,  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  for  a  year  and 
a  day  without  claim  of  any  claimant,  and  has  given  customs, 
and  can  show  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  city  that  a 
claimant  has  existed  in  the  realm  of  England,  and  has  not 
claimed  him,  thenceforward  as  before  lie  shall  remain  in  peace 
in  my  city  of  Lincoln,  as  my  citizen.  Witnesses,  E.  bishop  of 
Lisieux,  Thomas  chancellor,  H.  constable,  Henry  of  Essex, 
constable  at  Nottingham. 


Nottingham. 

Henry,  king  of  England,  &c.  Know  that  I  have  granted, 
and  by  this  my  charter  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  of  Nottingham 
all  those  free  customs  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  Henry  our 
grandfather,  to  wit,  tol  and  theam  and  infangenethef  and  toll 
from  Turmoteston  (Thurmaston  ? )  to  Newark,  from  all  who 
cross  the  Trent  as  fully  as  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  on 
the  other  side  from  Duit  beyond  Rempston,  to  the  water  of 
Radford  in  Northamptonshire.  The  men  of  Notts  and  Derby¬ 
shire  should  come  to  the  town  of  Nottingham  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  with  their  waggons  and  baggage,  nor  any  one  within 
ten  leagues  of  Nottingham  should  work  at  dyeing  cloth,  except 
in  the  town  of  Nottingham.  And  if  any  one,  whencesoever  he 
is,  remain  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  a  year  and  a  day  in  time 
of  peace,  without  claim,  no  one  but  the  king  shall  afterwards 
have  any  right  over  him.  And  whoever  of  the  burgesses  buys 
the  land  of  his  neighbour,  and  possesses  it  a  whole  year  and 
day  without  claim  from  the  relations  of  the  vendor,  if  they  be  in 
England,  he  shall  possess  it  afterwards  in  quiet,  nor  shall 
answer  be  made  by  the  provost  of  the  town  of  Nottingham  to 
one  claiming  any  of  the  burgesses,  unless  there  be  another 
accuser  in  the  case.  And  whoever  remains  in  the  town,  of 
whatever  fee  he  be,  ought  to  pay  tallages  with  the  burgesses,  and 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  town.  All  who  come  to  the  market  of 
Nottingham,  from  Friday  evening  to  Saturday  evening,  shall 
not  be  seized  except  for  the  king’s  form.  The  way  from  the 
Trent  should  be  free  to  sailors  as  far  as  one  pole  reaches  on 
either  side  the  mid  line  of  the  water.  Wherefore  I  will  and 
ordain  that  the  aforenamed  burgesses  have  and  hold  the  afore¬ 
named  customs  well  and  in  peace,  freely  and  quietly,  and 
honourably,  and  fully,  and  entirely,  as  they  had  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  my  grandfather. 
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P.  160.  The  Dialogue  of  the  Exchequer.  Book  I. 

Preface. 

Needs  must  we  be  subject  to  and  obey  with  all  fear  the 
powers  which  are  ordained  of  God.  For  all  power  is  from 
the  Lord  God.  It  seems  not  therefore  to  be  absurd  or  in¬ 
consistent  in  clergymen,  while  serving  kings,  as  excelling ;  and 
other  powers,  to  keep  their  own  rights,  especially  in  those  things 
which  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  truth  and  honour.  They  ought 
to  serve  these,  not  only  to  preserve  their  rights,  by  which  the 
glory  of  royal  power  shines  forth,  but  even  the  abundance  of  their 
secular  resources,  which  come  to  them  by  reason  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  for  the  former  give  splendour  to  them,  the  latter  assist 
their  wants.  Moreover  the  number  of  nobles,  or  the  scantiness 
of  them,  depresses  or  exalts  the  power  of  princes.  Kings  who  are 
lacking  in  them  will  be  a  spoil  to  their  enemies,  they  who  have 
them  in  abundance,  to  them  their  enemies  are  a  prey.  Although 
it  happen  that  these  things  form  the  revenue  of  kings,  frequently 
without  right  being  duly  weighed,  but  occasionally  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  occasionally  by  the  hidden  counsels  of  their  own 
hearts,  or  sometimes  by  the  decision  of  their  own  will  alone, 
yet  their  deeds  are  not  to  be  discussed  or  condemned  by  their 
inferiors.  For  the  cause  of  those,  whose  hearts  and  the  motives 
of  whose  hearts  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  to  whom  the 
care  of  subjects  is  specially  committed  by  God  himself,  stands 
or  falls  by  the  judgment  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  For  no 
one,  however  rich,  if  he  acts  wrongly,  may  flatter  himself 
with  impunity,  since  it  is  written  of  them,  ‘The  powerful  shall 
suffer  torments  powerfully.’  Therefore  whatever  may  seem  the 
cause  or  process  of  acquiring  (revenue),  they  to  whom  is 
officially  deputed  the  care  of  it  ought  not  to  be  remiss  in  their 
pains.  But  in  collecting,  preserving,  and  distributing  it  they 
ought  to  exhibit  anxious  care,  as  those  who  are  to  give  account 
of  the  state  of  the  realm,  which  remains  safe  by  their  means. 
We  know  indeed  that  kingdoms  are  principally  ruled  by  wisdom, 
courage,  temperance,  justice,  and  the  other  virtues,  and  that 
the  rulers  of  the  world  should  rely  on  these  with  all  their  might. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  what  is  devised  by  wise  counsel 
and  great  intelligence  is  easily  achieved  by  this,  as  it  were, 
method  of  business.  It  seems  necessary,  not  only  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  that  of  peace  ;  for  on  the  former  occasion  it  is  spent 
in  strengthening  towns,  in  paying  wages,  and  in  many  other 
places  as  the  condition  of  individuals  requires,  for  preserving 
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the  weal  of  the  realm,  but  in  the  latter,  though  arms  are  quiet, 
churches  are  built  by  devout  princes,  Christ  is  fed  and  clothed 
in  the  poor,  and  by  busying  in  other  works  of  mercy  it  is  spent 
in  mercy,  and  the  glory  of  princes  consists  in  active  doings  at 
either  time,  but  it  excels  in  those  where  in  happy  exchange  for 
temporal  expenditure  enduring  works  accrue.  Wherefore,  illus¬ 
trious  king,  the  greatest  of  earthly  princes,  as  we  have  often 
seen  thee  glorious  on  both  occasions,  not  sparing  indeed  the 
money  of  the  treasury,  but  giving  way  to  lawful  expenses  at 
fitting  time,  place,  or  person,  we  have  dedicated  a  small 
work  to  thy  excellency,  not  written  on  great  matters  nor  in 
a  brilliant  manner,  but  in  rustic  style,  about  the  necessary  rules 
of  thy  exchequer.  Nay,  on  these  things  we  have  seen  thee 
sometimes  so  anxious,  that  thou  hast  sent  prudent  men  from 
thy  company,  and  hast  visited  for  the  same  care  the  late  lord  of 
Ely.  Nor  was  it  unreasonable  that  a  man  of  such  admirable 
abilities,  and  a  prince  of  such  eminent  power  should  among  other 
greater  matters  have  made  this  his  business.  Of  a  truth  the 
exchequer  stands  by  its  own  laws,  not  causelessly,  but  by  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  great ;  and  if  the  rule  of  it  is  observed 
in  all  cases,  their  rights  will  be  maintained  for  each  and  all,  and 
the  revenue  will  come  easily  in  which  is  due  to  thy  treasury, 
which  the  ministering  hands  of  thy  most  noble  mind  may  spend 
at  its  convenience. 


Book  I. 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II,  as 
I  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  my  chamber,  which  is  near  the 
river  Thames,  a  man  hurriedly  addressed  me  with — ‘Sir,  have 
you  never  read  that  there  is  no  use  in  a  hidden  treasure,  or 
a  hidden  science?’  when  I  answered  him,  ‘I  have  so  read,’  he 
forthwith  attacked  me  :  ‘  Why  then  do  you  not  communicate 
to  others  the  knowledge  which  you  are  said  to  possess  in  full 
about  the  Exchequer,  and  commit  it  to  writing,  that  it  may  not 
die  with  you?’  Then  said  I,  ‘  Lo,  my  brother,  you  have  sate 
at  the  exchequer  for  many  years,  and  nothing  is  hid  from  you, 
since  you  are  careful,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  the  same  with  the 
rest  who  sit  there  too.’  But  he  said,  ‘Just  as  those  who  walk 
in  the  dark,  and  feel  with  their  hands,  often  stumble,  so  many 
sit  there  who  seeing  do  not  see,  and  hearing  do  not  understand.’ 
Then  I  said,  ‘You  speak  disrespectfully  of  them,  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  so  great,  or  on  such  great  concerns,  but  it  may  be 
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so  to  them  whose  hearts  are  occupied  with  great  things,  as  with 
the  feet  of  eagles,  which  do  not  hold  little  things,  but  which 
great  things  do  not  escape.’  And  he  :  ‘  It  may  be  so,  but 
though  eagles  fly  higher,  yet  they  rest  and  are  refreshed  in 
lower  places,  and  on  this  account  we  beg  you  to  expound  these 
humble  matters,  which  may  benefit  the  eagles  even.’  Then  I  : 

‘  I  hesitate  to  write  a  book  on  this  subject,  because  it  is  open 
to  one’s  bodily  senses,  and  is  cheap  by  daily  use,  nor  is  there 
nor  can  there  be  a  description  of  recondite  matters  in  it,  nor  any 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  novel  invention.’  But  he  :  ‘They  who 
like  novelties,  and  seek  after  subtilties  which  fly  from  them, 
have  Aristotle  and  the  books  of  Plato,  let  them  hear  them. 
You  have  to  write,  not  what  is  subtle  but  what  is  useful.’ 
Then  I  said,  ‘  It  is  impossible  to  do  what  you  wish  unless  in 
rustic  language,  and  speaking  in  common  words.’  But  he,  as 
though  he  was  roused  to  anger  with  me,  for  nothing  is  quick 
enough  to  a  man  who  has  a  longing,  says,  ‘  Writers  of  learned 
books,  that  they  may  not  seem  to  have  narrow  learning,  and 
that  their  books  may  be  more  difficult  to  understand,  search  out 
many  things  and  clothe  their  meaning  in  unknown  language. 
You  do  not  undertake  to  write  a  learned  treatise,  but  certain 
customs  and  rights  of  the  exchequer ;  and  as  these  ought  to  be 
common  property,  you  should  use  common  words,  that  your 
language  may  agree  with  what  we  are  talking  about.  Besides, 
although  it  is  very  often  lawful  to  invent  new  terms,  I  ask  you, 
if  you  please,  not  to  be  ashamed  to  employ  the  customary  terms 
for  things  at  your  discretion,  and  do  not  let  a  fresh  difficulty, 
arising  from  unwonted  language,  confuse  you.’  Then  I:  ‘I 
knew  you  were  angry,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  will  do  as  you 
wish.  Rise,  then,  and  sit  opposite  me,  and  ask  me  about  the 
subjects  which  trouble  you.  If  you  put  anything  before  me 
that  I  never  heard  of,  I  will  not  be  ashamed  to  say  I  don’t 
know.  But  let  us  both  go  apart.’  And  he  :  ‘  You  answer  to 
my  wishes.  Although  an  old  man  at  his  rudiments  is  a 
scandalous  and  ridiculous  thing,  yet  I  will  begin  from  the  very 
commencement.’ 

I.  What  is  the  Exchequer,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  name. 

D.  What  is  the  exchequer  ? 

M.  The  exchequer  is  a  quadrangular  table,  about  ten  feet 
long  and  five  broad,  placed  like  a  table  to  those  who  sit  round 
it.  It  has  a  raised  edge,  about  four  fingers  high,  that  nothing 
may  fall  off  it.  There  is  laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
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exchequer  a  cloth  bought  in  Easter  term,  not  an  ordinary  one, 
but  a  black  cloth  marked  with  lines,  the  lines  being  distant  from 
each  other  either  a  foot,  or  a  palm  spread  out.  Jn  the  spaces 
are  counters  in  rows,  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter.  Now 
though  such  a  table  is  called  the  exchequer,  the  name  is  so 
changed,  that  the  court  which  sits  while  the  exchequer  is  fixed 
is  called  the  exchequer,  so  that  if  ever  anything  is  affirmed  by 
an  opinion  taken  after  common  counsel,  it  is  said  to  be  done 
at  the  exchequer  of  this  or  that  year.  What  is  now  announced 
at  the  exchequer  was  formerly  uttered  at  the  tallies. 

D.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  name  1 

M.  No  truer  notion  comes  into  my  mind  at  present,  except 
that  it  is  in  shape  like  a  chess-board. 

D.  Did  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  call  it  so  simply  for  its 
shape,  when,  for  a  like  reason,  it  might  have  been  called  a 
tabularium  1 

M.  With  reason  I  called  you  cautious.  There  is  another  and 
an  obscurer  reason.  Just  as  in  the  game  of  chess  there  are 
different  ranks  of  combatants,  and  they  move  or  stop  by  certain 
rules,  and  in  certain  lines,  some  presiding,  and  some  proceeding, 
so  in  this  some  preside,  and  some  are  official  assessors,  and  it 
is  not  free  for  any  one  to  transgress  fixed  laws,  as  will  be  plain 
hereafter.  Also  as  in  the  game  kings  fight  with  kings,  so  in  this 
there  is  a  conflict  and  fight  between  two  principal  personages, 
to  wit,  the  treasurer  and  the  sheriff  who  sits  at  account,  the 
other  judges  sitting  by  to  see  and  judge. 

I).  Why  is  the  account  taken  from  the  treasurer,  when  there 
seem  to  be  many  greater  than  he,  if  one  reckons  their  power  1 

M.  That  the  treasurer  should  take  his  account  from  the  sheriff 
is  plain  from  this,  because  the  same  is  demanded  from  him  when 
the  king  pleases,  and  it  could  not  be  demanded  from  him  if  he 
had  not  received  it.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  treasurer 
and  chamberlains  are  liable  only  to  those  sums  which  are  written 
in  the  rolls  in  the  treasury,  so  that  the  account  of  these  be 
exacted  from  them.  But  it  is  more  correctly  believed  that 
they  are  responsible  for  all  the  entries  on  the  roll,  as  will  be 
hereafter  clear. 

II.  That  there  is  one  higher,  another  lower,  hut  the  same  origin 

of  both. 

D.  Is  that  exchequer  in  which  this  conflict  occurs  single  1 

M.  No.  There  is  a  lower  exchequer,  which  is  called  the 
receipt,  where  money  is  given  to  be  counted,  and  put  into  writing 


and  tallies,  that  account  may  be  rendered  of  them  afterwards  in 
the  higher  exchequer,  but  the  origin  of  both  is  one  and  the  same, 
because  whatever  is  found  to  be  paid  in  the  higher  is  paid  here, 
and  what  has  been  paid  here,  is  reckoned  there. 

III.  What  is  the  meaning  or  system  of  the  inferior  in  its  several 

duties. 

/).  What  is  the  meaning  or  system  of  the  inferior  exchequer  l 

M.  I  see  that  you  will  not  submit  to  be  ignorant  of  anything. 
You  must  know  that  the  inferior  exchequer  has  its  individuals, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  virtue  of  their  duties,  but  just  as 
sedulously  devoted  to  the  king’s  service,  justice  being  regarded  ; 
all  however  fighting  not  under  the  peculiar  names  of  their  lords, 
two  knights  at  least  except  who  preside  at  the  assayings  and  the 
smelter.  The  duties  of  these  depend  on  our  king’s  discretion, 
whence  they  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  higher  than  to  the 
lower  exchequer,  as  will  be  said  below.  There  is  the  clerk  of 
the  treasurer  with  his  seal.  There  are  also  the  two  knights  of 
the  chamberlains.  There  is  a  knight  who  may  be  called  the 
silverer,  for  he  is  officially  there  to  assay  the  money.  There 
is  also  a  smelter  who  assays  the  money.  There  are  four 
accountants  to  reckon  the  money.  There  is  the  porter  of 
the  treasury  and  the  watchman.  Their  duties  are  as  follows. 
The  clerk  of  the  treasurer-,  when  the  money  has  been  told,  and 
put  into  boxes  of  £100  each,  puts  his  seal  to  them,  and  denotes 
on  the  writing  how  much  and  from  whom  or  for  what  reason  he 
received  it,  he  enrols  the  tallies  made  by  the  chamberlains  of 
the  same  receipt,  he  not  only  puts  his  seal,  if  he  likes,  to  the 
bags  of  money,  but  to  the  chests  and  particular  boxes  in  which 
rolls  and  tallies  are  deposited,  and  he  pays  careful  attention  to 
all  the  duties  before  him,  and  nothing  escapes  him.  This  is  the 
duty  of  the  knights  who  are  called  chamberlains,  because  they 
serve  for  the  chamberlains  :  they  carry  the  keys  of  the  chests  ; 
there  are  two  locks  of  a  different  kind  to  each  chest,  that  is, 
the  key  of  the  one  cannot  be  fitted  to  the  other,  and  these  carry 
the  keys.  Each  chest  moreover  is  bound  by  a  very  immovable 
band,  on  which  the  locks  having  been  previously  shot,  the  seal 
of  the  treasurer  is  put,  so  that  there  is  no  access  to  it,  except 
by  a  common  consent.  Also,  it  is  their  duty  to  weigh  the  told 
money,  which  is  afterwards  put  into  wooden  cases  by  the 
hundred  shillings,  that  there  be  no  error  in  the  tale,  and  then, 
as  I  have  said,  to  put  it  into  boxes  in  sums  of  £100.  If  any 
box  be  found  of  too  little  weight,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  add 
to  it  what  will  make  up  the  deficiency,  but  immediately  what  is 
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doubted  about  is  poured  out  into  the  heap  to  be  told.  And 
mark  that  certain  counties  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  I,  and 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II,  had  the  power  to  offer  pennies 
in  payment  from  any  mint,  provided  they  were  of  silver,  and 
were  not  wanting  in  lawful  weight ;  because,  as  they  had  from 
old  custom  no  moneyers,  they  got  their  pennies  where  they 
could.  Such  are  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  Such 
pennies,  however,  although  they  were  of  the  ferm,  were  set 
aside  from  the  others,  with  special  marks  on  them.  The  other 
counties,  however,  brought  up  for  their  ferms  and  their  pleas 
only  the  usual  and  lawful  pennies  of  the  present  mint.  After 
the  illustrious  king,  whose  praise  is  more  excellent  in  great 
things,  established  one  pound  and  one  mint  through  his  whole 
kingdom,  every  county,  by  one  necessity  of  law,  began  to  be 
held  and  bound  by  the  payment  of  a  common  standard.  All 
the  mints,  therefore,  pay  the  same  kind  of  money  however  they 
are  held.  But  all  do  not  bear  the  loss  which  comes  from  the 
smelting  of  the  assay.  Also  these  make  tallies  of  their  receipts, 
and  it  is  common  to  them  with  the  clerk  of  the  treasurer  that 
they  should  pay  the  treasure  they  receive  by  the  writs  of  the 
king  or  the  order  of  the  barons,  but  not  without  consulting 
their  lords.  These  three  all  together,  or  in  turn,  are  sent  with 
treasure  when  there  be  need.  The  principal  business  of  these 
three  is  to  overlook  all  that  is  done  in  the  lower  exchequer. 

D.  It  is  therefore,  I  see,  lawful  for  these  by  the  king’s  writ, 
or  the  order  of  those  who  preside,  to  pay  the  moneys  they  have 
taken  after  consulting  their  lords. 

M.  It  is,  I  say,  in  this  manner  they  are  trusted  with  pro¬ 
viding  the  pensions  for  the  servants  of  the  lower  exchequer,  and 
for  buying  the  small  necessaries  of  the  exchequer,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  those  wooden  vessels,  and  other  matters  which  will  be 
mentioned  below,  but  in  no  other  cases.  The  man  who  brings 
the  king’s  writ  or  charter  for  money,  will  have  it  paid  him  on 
the  order  of  the  lords,  on  the  condition  that  what  is  precisely 
specified  in  the  writ  he  shall  take  and  count  before  he  goes  out. 
If  there  be  any  deficiency,  he  who  takes  it  shall  return  to  the 
exchequer  and  give  his  solemn  oath  on  this  form,  that  he  has 
brought  back  what  he  received  with  this  addition,  according  to 
his  conscience,  as  is  done  in  other  cases ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  remainder  shall  be  paid  him,  the  sum  being  first  reckoued 
again  before  all  the  appointed  tellers.  If  after  the  rule  has 
been  put  before  him  he  leaves  the  door  of  the  treasure,  whoever 
may  be  the  person,  and  however  great  the  loss,  the  matter  can¬ 
not  be  entertained.  Duties  are  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
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knight  silverer,  and  the  smelter,  which  belong  rather  to  the 
higher  exchequer,  and  therefore  better  explained  there  with 
other  duties.  This  is  the  duty  of  these  four  tellers.  When 
money  is  sent  for  tale  to  the  exchequer,  one  of  them  shall  care¬ 
fully  mix  it  up,  and  the  better  and  worse  shall  not  be  set  apart, 
but  be  mixed,  that  they  may  answer  to  weight ;  which  done, 
the  chamberlain  weighs  at  the  exchequer  pound  as  much  as 
ought  to  be  in  the  balance.  If  the  number  increases  the  twenty 
shillings  by  more  than  sixpence  in  respect  of  the  pound,  it  is 
said  to  be  received,  while,  if  it  be  up  to  six  pennies  or  within 
that  sum,  it  is  taken  up,  and  is  diligently  told  by  the  tellers  in 
sums  of  one  hundred  shillings,  as  I  have  said  before.  If  the 
pennies  are  issued  by  ferm,  and  are  to  be  assayed,  a  mixture 
of  forty-four  shillings  is  to  be  made  from  a  heap,  and  put  into 
a  casket  apart,  and  to  this  the  sheriff  sets  his  seal,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  trial  commonly  called  assay  is  made  of  them,  as  will  be 
clear  hereafter.  It  will  be  their  business  who  preside  over  the 
receipt,  by  favour  of  their  lords,  i.  e.  the  clerks  of  the  treasurer 
and  chamberlains,  that  after  receiving  the  money  they  set 
weights  of  assayed  money  and  pennies  of  the  ferm  apart,  certain 
signs  being  put  on  the  bags,  that  if  the  king  wishes  for  silver 
vessels  for  divine  worship,  or  for  the  credit  of  his  own  home, 
or  perhaps  to  make  into  foreign  money,  they  may  be  made  from 
these. 

I).  There  is  something  in  what  you  say  which  strikes  me. 

M.  Say  it. 

D.  You  said,  if  I  remember  well,  that  sometimes  money  is 
brought  to  the  exchequer  to  be  paid,  which  is  thought  unworthy 
of  receipt  if,  when  weighed  against  the  exchequer  pound,  it  is 
found  to  fall  short  beyond  six  pennies.  But  as  all  the  money 
of  this  realm  ought  to  have  marked  on  it  the  king’s  image,  and 
all  moneyers  are  bound  to  work  to  the  same  weight,  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  not  all  their  work  is  of  the  same  weight  1 

M.  The  question  which  you  ask  is  considerable,  and  needs 
another  inquiry,  but  it  can  be  done  by  forgers,  and  clippers, 
and  trimmers  of  coin.  You  should  know  that  English  money 
may  be  detected  to  be  false  in  three  particulars — in  false  weight, 
false  standard,  false  effigy.  For  these  forgeries  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  penalty  accorded.  But  of  these  at  another  time. 

D.  If  you  please,  go  on  with  the  duties,  as  you  began. 

M.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  door-keeper  to  exclude  or  admit 
what  he  ought,  and  to  be  diligent  in  keeping  anything  which 
is  shut  up  in  the  doors  ;  hence  by  reason  of  the  door  he  has 
for  each  writ  of  exit  two  pennies.  He  supplies  boxes  for 
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Holding  the  money,  and  rolls,  and  tallies,  and  whatever  else  is 
needed  yearly,  and  receives  two  pennies  for  each  box.  For 
every  receipt  he  supplies  wood  convenient  for  the  tallies  of  re¬ 
ceipt  and  account,  and  once,  i.  e.  in  Michaelmas  term,  he  receives 
five  shillings  for  wood  for  tallies.  He  finds  wooden  vessels, 
knives,  chests,  bands,  and  other  small  necessaries  for  the 
treasury.  In  the  same  term  two  shillings  are  due  for  ink  in 
the  two  exchequers  for  the  whole  year,  which,  by  ancient  right, 
the  sacristan  of  the  greater  church  at  Westminster  claims  for 
himself.  The  duty  of  the  watchman  is  the  same  here  as  else¬ 
where,  to  wit,  the  most  careful  ward  by  night,  chiefly  of  the 
treasure,  and  of  everything  which  is  put  in  the  treasure-house. 
Thus  you  have  the  duties  of  all  who  serve  the  lower  exchequer 
distinct.  There  are  salaries  allotted  to  these  while  the  ex¬ 
chequer  lasts,  i.  e.  from  the  day  they  are  called  together  to  the 
day  of  general  vacation.  The  clerk  of  the  treasurer  in  the 
lower  exchequer  has  fivepence  a  day.  The  scribe  of  the  same 
treasurer  in  the  higher  exchequer  has  in  like  manner  fivepence. 
The  sci-ibe  of  the  chancellor,  fivepence.  The  two  knights  who 
bear  the  keys  each  eiglitpence  a  day,  by  virtue  of  their 
knighthood.  They  allege  also,  that  they  are  bound  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  necessary  horses  aud  arms,  that  when  sent  with 
treasure  they  may  more  conveniently  fulfil  their  duties.  The 
knight  silverer,  twelvepence  per  day.  The  smelter,  fivepence. 
The  door-keeper  of  the  greater  exchequer,  fivepence.  The  four 
tellers,  each  threepence,  if  they  are  at  London ;  if  at  Winchester, 
because  they  are  wont  to  be  employed  there,  each  twopence. 
The  watchman,  one  penny.  For  the  light  each  night  at  the 
treasure,  one  halfpenny. 

D.  The  door-keeper  of  the  treasure,  why  has  he  alone  no 
salary  1 

M.  I  don’t  clearly  know.  Yet  because  he  seems  to  get 
something  by  virtue  of  being  at  the  door,  and  for  supplying 
boxes  and  tallies,  perhaps  he  receives  no  salary,  or  perhaps 
because  he  does  not  seem  so  much  to  serve  the  king,  as  the 
treasurer  and  chamberlains  in  the  custody  of  the  door  of  their 
house.  Under  this  rule  the  system  of  the  less  exchequer  or 
receipt  is  maintained. 

D.  I  am  so  satisfied  with  what  you  have  told  me  here,  that 
I  think  I  need  no  more.  Now  then,  if  you  please,  go  on  with 
the  greater  exchequer. 


IY.  What  is  the  authority  of  the  higher  Exchequer,  and  what  is 

its  origin. 

M.  Although  in  those  who  sit  at  the  greater  treasury  the 
duties  appear  to  be  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities,  there 
is  one  and  the  same  duty  and  purpose  for  all — to  consider  the 
king’s  advantage,  justice  being  maintained  according  to  the 
fixed  laws  of  the  exchequer.  The  rule  or  system  has  its  strength 
at  once  in  antiquity,  and  in  the  authority  of  the  eminent 
persons  who  sit  at  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  from 
the  conquest  of  the  realm  by  King  William,  the  process  having 
been  copied  from  the  foreign  exchequer,  but  the  two  systems 
differ  in  very  many  and  important  particulars.  There  are 
persons  who  believe  that  its  use  originated  under  the  English 
kings,  deriving  their  reason  of  the  fact  from  this  source,  that 
the  very  old  cultivators  of  these  estates,  which  are  said  to  be  of 
the  crown,  whose  memory  on  these  subjects  is  very  ancient, 
know  well  by  the  instruction  of  their  fathers  how  much  they 
were  bound  to  pay  in  the  pound  by  the  white  book  of  the 
ferm.  This  knowledge  however  bears  upon  the  payment  of 
the  ferm,  not  on  the  sessions  of  the  exchequer.  The  objectors 
to  this  theory,  who  say  that  the  white  book  of  the  ferm  began 
from  the  time  of  the  English  kings,  seems  to  be  that  in  the 
Doomsday  book,  in  which  an  exact  description  of  the  whole 
kingdom  is  contained,  and  the  value  of  each  estate  is  given,  as 
well  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  as  in  the  time  of  King 
William,  when  the  book  was  compiled,  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  white  book  of  the  ferm  ;  whence  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that,  when  the  survey  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  said 
king,  an  order  was  issued  for  a  white  book  of  ferms  by  some 
persons  who  were  interested  in  it,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given 
below.  But  whatever  was  the  time  in  which  its  use  was  com¬ 
menced,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
great  persons,  so  that  no  one  can  break  the  rules  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  or,  however  rash  he  be,  resist  them.  It  has  this  in 
common  with  the  court  of  our  lord  king,  in  which  he  in  his 
own  person  lays  down  the  law,  that  no  one  can  contradict  a 
record  or  a  decision  which  has  been  given  in  it.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  authority  is  confined  to  this  court,  partly  by  reason 
of  the  excellence  of  the  royal  image,  which  is  preserved  by 
special  law  in  his  seal  of  the  treasury,  partly  by  reason  of  those 
who  sit  in  it,  by  whose  shrewdness,  as  I  have  said,  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  whole  realm  is  held  harmless.  There  sits  the  chief 
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justice  of  our  lord  king,  the  first  person  in  the  realm  after  the 
king,  by  reason  of  his  place,  and  all  those  great  officers  of  the 
realm,  who  are  closely  informed  of  the  king’s  secrets,  that 
whatever  is  ordained  or  appointed  in  the  presence  of  such 
emiment  persons  should  hold  by  inviolable  ride.  Some  sit 
there  ex  officio,  some  by  the  mere  command  of  the  prince. 
Officially,  the  first  person  in  the  realm,  to  wit,  the  chief  justice, 
sits  there  principally,  and  also  presides.  There  sit  also  with 
him,  by  the  mere  order  of  the  prince,  by  what  may  be  called 
a  momentary  and  temporary  authority,  they  who  seem  the  chief 
and  the  most  prudent  persons  in  the  realm,  whether  clergymen 
or  lawyers.  They  are  anxious,  I  say,  to  distinguish  rights  and 
determine  doubts  which  constantly  arise  from  incidental  ques¬ 
tions.  For  the  chief  skill  of  the  exchequer  consists,  not  in 
calculations,  but  in  manifold  decisions.  For  it  is  easy  enough, 
the  sum  to  be  exacted  being  given,  and  what  is  paid  being  com¬ 
pared  with  this,  to  discover  by  subtraction  if  it  be  paid  in  full, 
or  there  be  a  deficit.  But  as  soon  as  ever  begins  that  manifold 
inquiry  about  these  things,  which  come  from  various  sources 
into  the  treasury,  and  are  claimed  in  different  manners,  and 
are  not  required  by  the  sheriffs  in  the  same  way,  to  discover 
whether  there  is  any  error  committed,  is  a  difficult  matter 
occasionally,  and  for  this  the  knowledge  of  the  exchequer  is  said 
to  be  great  on  such  subjects.  Decisions  on  doubtful  or  con¬ 
troverted  topics,  which  frequently  arise,  cannot  indeed  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  range  of  a  treatise,  for  all  the  kinds  of  doubt 
have  not  yet  seen  the  light.  Some,  however,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  put  forward  and  decided,  we  will  note  in  their 
own  places  lower  down. 

Y.  What  is  the  office  of  the  President,  and  of  all  who  sit  ex 
officio,  and  what  the  arrangement  of  the  seats. 

D.  What  is  the  duty  of  this  so  eminent  an  assessor! 

M.  One  cannot  assign  anything  more  truly  to  him,  except 
this,  that  he  considers  everything  which  occurs  in  the  lower  or 
higher  exchequer,  and  that  all  duties  comprised  in  them  are  dis¬ 
tributed  at  his  discretion,  only  that  they  should  justly  further 
the  interests  of  our  lord  king.  In  this  particular  among  others 
he  is  eminent,  that  he  can  under  his  own  hand  cause  the  lord 
king’s  writ  to  issue,  that  any  sum  may  be  paid  from  the  treasury, 
or  that  there  be  told  out  to  any  person  whatever  a  person  may 
have  given  notice  should  be  told  out  to  him  by  the  lord  king’s 
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order ;  or,  if  lie  prefers,  he  may  issue  his  own  writ  on  these 
matters  under  the  hand  of  others. 

I).  This  is  a  great  man,  in  whose  good  faith  lies  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  whole  realm,  nay,  to  whom  the  king’s  heart 
is  entrusted.  For  it  is  written,  ‘where  thy  treasure  is,  there 
will  also  be  thy  heart.’  Now,  if  you  please,  proceed  with  the 
others. 

M.  Would  you  that  I  proceed  with  them  according  to  the 
rank  of  their  dignity,  or  according  to  the  arrangement  of  their 
seats  1 

D.  According  to  the  cause  why,  each,  by  reason  of  his  duties, 
gets  his  seat.  It  will  be  easy,  I  believe,  to  estimate  their  rank 
by  their  duties. 

M.  That  you  may  know  in  what  order  they  are  arranged, 
you  should  know  that  four  seats  or  benches  are  placed  at  the 
four  sides  of  the  exchequer.  At  the  head  of  the  exchequer, 
that  is  whence  its  breadth  is  distinguished  in  the  middle,  not 
of  the  seat  but  of  the  exchequer,  is  the  place  of  that  principal 
person  of  whom  we  spoke  above.  On  his  left,  in  the  first  place, 
sits  the  chancellor  by  virtue  of  his  office,  if  he  happen  to  be 
there,  after  him  the  military  knight  whom  we  call  constable, 
next  two  chamberlains,  of  whom  he  is  first  who  seems  by  the 
look  of  advanced  age  more  venerable,  after  these  the  knight 
who  is  commonly  called  the  marshal ;  when  these  are  absent 
others  are  sometimes  introduced,  or  even  when  they  are  present, 
if  there  be  such  authority  in  persons  appointed  by  the  king, 
that  they  should  give  place  to  them.  This  is  the  order  of  the 
first  bench.  On  the  second,  which  is  lengthwise  to  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  at  the  first  end  sits  the  clerk,  or  other  servant  of  the 
chamberlain  with  the  checks,  that  is,  with  the  countertallies  of 
receipt.  After  him  some  being  introduced  who  do  not  sit 
ex  officio,  but  are  sent  by  the  king,  is  a  place  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  exchequer,  for  him  who  makes  the  accounts  by  the 
position  of  his  counters.  After  him  others  not  ex  officio,  but 
necessarily  there.  At  the  end  of  this  bench  sits  the  clerk  who 
is  over  the  record,  and  he  is  also  ex  officio.  Thus  you  have  the 
arrangement  of  the  second  bench.  On  the  right  of  the  presiding 
justiciary  sits  in  the  first  place  he  who  is  now  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  but  was  once  archdeacon  of  Poitou,  not  ex  officio,  but 
by  a  new  arrangement,  that  he  may  be  next  to  the  treasurer, 
and  give  careful  attention  to  the  writing  of  the  roll.  After 
him  sits  the  treasurer,  at  the  head  of  the  second  seat  on  the 
right,  who  has  to  give  minute  attention  to  all  which  goes  on 
there,  since  he  has  to  give  a  reckoning  of  all  that  is  done  there. 
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After  him  sits  his  own  clerk,  the  writer  of  the  treasury  roll  ; 
after  him  a  writer  of  the  chancery  roll ;  after  him  the  clerk  of 
the  chancellor,  who  is  always  looking  with  the  most  consummate 
care  that  his  roll  should  precisely  correspond  to  the  other,  and 
not  a  jot  be  wanting,  or  the  entries  vary  in  order ;  after  him, 
at  the  end  of  the  bench,  sits  the  clerk  of  the  constable,  a  great 
and  important  officer  in  the  court  of  our  lord  king,  and  having 
a  duty  which  he  fulfils  either  by  himself,  or  by  some  prudent 
clerk,  if  the  king  thinks  such  a  person  more  necessary.  And 
this  is  the  description  of  the  third  seat.  On  the  fourth  bench, 
which  is  opposite  the  justiciary,  sits  at  the  head  Master  Thomas, 
surnamed  Brown,  with  a  third  roll,  on  a  new  regulation,  added, 
that  is  to  say,  by  our  lord  king,  as  it  is  written,  ‘  a  threefold 
cord  is  not  easily  broken.’  After  him  are  the  sheriff's  and  their 
clerks,  who  sit  at  account  with  tallies  and  other  necessaries. 
This  is  the  arrangement  of  the  fourth  seat. 

D.  Has  the  writer  of  Master  Thomas  a  seat  with  the  other 
writers,  but  over  them  1 

M.  He  has  a  seat,  not  with  the  others,  but  over  them. 

D.  Why  so  ? 

M.  Why,  when  the  seats  were  so  arranged  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  the  scribe  of  the  treasurer  should  sit  at  his  side, 
that  nothing  should  be  written  which  might  escape  his  eye,  and 
also  the  scribe  of  the  chancellor  at  the  side  of  the  scribe  of  the 
treasurer,  that  he  may  faithfully  receive  what  the  other  writes 
out,  and  also  that  the  clerk  of  the  chancellor  be  necessarily 
next  to  that  scribe,  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  mistake,  there 
was  no  place  left  in  which  that  scribe  could  sit  in  the  order  of 
the  bench,  but  a  place  was  given  him  on  high,  that  he  might 
be  over  and  look  down  on  the  scribe  of  the  treasurer  who  writes 
first,  and  get  from  him  what  he  needs. 

D.  He  wants  the  eyes  of  a  lynx  so  as  not  to  mistake,  for  an 
error  in  these  things  is  dangerous. 

M.  Though  he  sometimes  err  in  catching  the  fact,  because 
lie  is  at  a  distance,  yet  when  the  rolls  are  corrected  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  all  these,  it  is  easy  to  correct  errors. 

D.  Enough  has  been  said  about  the  order  of  the  assessors. 
Now,  it  you  please,  go  on  with  their  offices,  beginning  with  the 
left  of  the  president. 


About  the  Chancellor. 

M.  The  chancellor  is  the  first  in  that  order,  and  as  he  is 
great  in  the  court,  so  is  he  at  the  exchequer,  so  that  without 
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his  assent  nothing  of  importance  can  be  done,  or  should  be  done. 
But  he  has  this  office  while  he  sits  at  the  exchequer,  to  him 
belongs  the  keeping  of  the  king’s  seal,  which  is  in  the  treasury, 
but  it  never  comes  thence,  except  when  at  the  bidding  of  the 
justiciary  it  is  fetched  by  the  treasurer  or  chamberlain  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  exchequer,  merely  to  do  the  work  of  the 
exchequer.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  put  in  a  bag,  and  the  bag 
is  sealed  by  the  chancellor,  and  so  it  is  given  to  the  treasurer 
to  keep.  Also,  when  it  is  necessary,  the  sealing  is  brought 
to  the  chancellor  in  the  sight  of  all,  never  by  himself,  nor  must 
it  be  brought  in  any  other  way  by  any  other  person.  Also 
the  custody  of  the  roll  of  chancery  belongs  to  him  in  his  proper 
person,  and  as  it  seems  to  great  authorities,  the  chancellor 
is  equally  bound  by  the  writing  of  the  roll  with  the  treasurer, 
with  this  exception  of  what  is  written  as  received  in  the 
treasury,  for  though  he  does  not  write  out  as  the  treasurer 
writes,  yet  if  the  other  make  a  mistake  it  is  permitted  to  him 
or  his  clerk  to  modestly  correct  the  treasurer,  and  suggest  what 
should  be  done.  If  the  treasurer  be  obstinate  and  will  not 
change,  he  has  it  in  his  power,  if  he  is  confident  on  his  part, 
to  argue  the  case  only  before  the  barons,  that  they  may  judge 
what  should  be  done. 

1).  It  seems  probable  that  the  keeper  of  the  third  roll  is 
bound  by  the  same  rule  of  what  is  written. 

M.  It  is  not  merely  probable  but  true,  for,  as  far  as  the 
writing  goes,  it  is  of  equal  authority  with  the  other  two,  for  the 
author  of  the  plan  willed  it  so. 

What  of  the  Constable. 

The  office  of  the  constable  at  the  exchequer  is  that  in  the 
king’s  writs  of  exit  of  treasure,  or  for  any  accounts,  he  may 
be  a  witness,  along  with  the  president,  to  those  who  make 
account.  In  all  writs  of  this  kind,  by  an  ancient  regulation, 
two  witnesses  should  be  written.  Also  it  is  his  duty,  when  the 
pensioners  of  the  king  come  to  the  exchequer  for  their  pay, 
whether  they  reside  in  the  king’s  castles  or  not,  taking  with 
him  the  clerk  of  the  constabulary,  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
their  terms,  and  the  marshal  of  the  exchequer,  to  reckon  their 
salaries,  and  take  authority  for  deductions,  and  have  the  rest 
paid.  For  the  salary  of  every  one,  whether  hawkers,  or  fal¬ 
coners,  or  bearwards,  refers  to  his  office,  if  he  be  present,  unless 
our  lord  the  king  assign  any  one  else  before  him,  because  the 
constable  cannot  be  easily  taken  away  from  the  king  for  greater 
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and  more  urgent  business.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  marshal 
of  the  exchequer  takes  from  the  salaries  of  resident  knights 
what  belongs  to  him  by  reason  of  his  office,  but  not  of  theirs 
when  marching.  There  is  this  too  in  common  with  other  great 
men  in  his  case,  that  no  important  business  can  be  done  without 
consulting  him. 

What  of  the  Chamberlains. 

The  duty  of  the  chamberlains  is  joined  to  that  of  the  treasurer, 
because  they  are  understood  to  serve  under  one  and  the  same 
character  of  honour  and  authority,  and  it  is  their  s  to  will  for 
the  honour  of  the  king,  so  that  what  one  does  will  not  be 
undone  by  the  other.  The  treasurer  undertakes  the  accounts 
for  himself  and  them,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  what  is 
demanded,  finds  words  for  the  writing  of  the  roll,  in  all  which 
they  are  bound  by  the  same  rule  of  association  ;  and  so  in  other 
cases  which,  either  by  him  or  by  them,  the  good  faith  of  our  lord' 
king  saved,  is  done,  whether  it  be  in  writing,  or  in  receipts, 
or  in  tallies,  or  in  payments. 

What  of  the  Marshal. 

The  business  of  the  marshal  is  to  put  aside,  in  his  own  box, 
the  tallies  of  the  debts  which  the  sheriff  returns,  and  which  are 
noted  in  the  roll,  and  the  royal  writs  for  reckoning,  granting, 
or  giving  those  things  which  are  exacted  from  the  sheriff  by 
summons.  On  that  box,  a  label  of  the  county  whence  they 
come  has  to  be  put,  and  separate  boxes  for  each  county  should 
be  supplied  to  the  marshal,  from  the  sheriff  who  makes  account. 

D.  Here  is  something  which  strikes  me. 

M.  You  have  fairly  anticipated  it.  But  wait  a  while.  It 
will  be  all  clear  hereafter.  Also  if  any  debtor  who  does  not 
satisfy  the  summons  deserves  to  be  arrested,  he  is  given  to  the 
marshal’s  custody,  and  when  the  exchequer  is  over  for  that  day 
he  shall  send  him  to  the  prison  of  the  public  keeping,  but 
he  shall  not  be  chained,  or  put  in  the  lowest  dungeons,  but 
apart  and  above  the  gaol ;  for  though  he  has  not  paid,  yet  he 
does  not  therefore  deserve  to  be  classed  with  criminals.  Also  he 
must  not  be  a  knight,  for  there  is  a  memorable  rule  of  the  king 
on  the  case  of  knights  who  make  default  of  money,  which  will 
be  commented  on  in  dealing  with  the  duties  of  the  sheriff.  Also 
he  looks  to  this,  that  when  the  account  of  the  sheriff,  or  warden, 
or  any  other  person  who  sits  at  account  is  gone  through,  he 
shall  take  his  word  in  public  that  he  has  passed  a  lawful 
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account  as  far  as  his  knowledge  goes.  If  the  sheriff,  or  he  who 
makes  account,  is  bound  by  any  debt,  he  will  add  that  he  must 
not  quit  the  environs  of  the  town  in  which  he  is,  unless  he 
return  next  day,  without  permission  of  the  barons.  Also  he 
shall  undertake  the  summons  in  number  against  the  term  of  the 
other  exchequer,  which  are  sealed  by  the  side  (reverse  1)  of  the 
royal  seal,  and  distribute  them,  to  be  taken  through  England  by 
the  door-keeper  of  the  higher  exchequer  with  his  own  hand.  So 
you  have  the  distinct  offices  of  those  who  sit  on  the  first  bench. 

What  of  the  Maker  of  Tallies. 

At  the  head  of  the  second  seat  is  the  first  servant  of  the 
chamberlains,  clerk  or  laic,  whose  duties — in  word  but  not  in 
deed — can  be  explained  in  a  short  space.  He  supplies  tallies 
against  the  sheriff  or  him  who  renders  account,  and  when  it  is 
required,  and  the  nature  of  the  reckoning  demands,  he  changes, 
diminishes,  or  adds  on  the  tally,  the  counter  tally  of  the  sheriff 
being  held  against  it.  Having  done  this  in  Easter  term,  he 
gives  the  longer  tally  to  the  sheriff  for  him  to  bring  back  again 
at  Michaelmas  term.  In  Michaelmas  term,  when  the  sum  is 
consigned  to  the  written  roll,  he  gives  over  the  same  longer  one 
to  the  marshal  to  be  consigned  to  his  box. 

D.  I  am  surprised  at  your  mentioning  that  a  tally,  once  taken 
away  from  the  account,  is  to  be  offered  to  another  account. 

M.  Do  not  be  surprised,  since  whatever  has  been  exacted  or 
paid  by  the  sheriff  in  Easter  Term,  must  needs  be  summoned 
again  ;  not  that  what  has  been  paid  should  be  paid  again,  but 
that  they  may  offer  themselves  to  account,  and  that  the  tally 
of  payment  already  made  being  presented,  the  fact  should  be 
reduced  to  writing  on  the  roll,  and  thus  there  be  a  quittance 
of  debt.  For  while  he  has  the  tally  with  him,  he  will  not  be 
discharged,  but  is  always  liable  to  summons. 

D.  This  too  seems  necessary ;  but  go  on  with  the  offices, 
if  you  please. 

M.  Well,  as  we  have  mentioned  tallies,  observe  awhile  in 
what  manner  the  process  of  tallying  is  effected.  There  is  one 
kind  of  tally  which  is  simply  called  tally.  There  is  another 
kind  which  we  would  have  you  remember.  The  length  of  a 
lawful  tally  is  from  the  extremity  of  the  index  finger  to  the 
extremity  of  the  thumb  held  out  straight.  There  it  is  pierced 
with  a  little  gimlet.  Remember,  too,  that  a  tally,  which  is 
always  made  for  a  white  ferm,  is  a  little  shorter,  because  an 
assay  being  made  by  which  the  ferm  is  whitened,  the  first  is 
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first  gets  the  tally’s  length.  This  is  the  way  they  are  cut.  At 
the  top  they  put  the  thousands  of  pounds,  so  that  the  cut  should 
hold  a  palm’s  breadth,  a  hundred  a  thumb’s  breadth,  a  score  a 
little  finger’s  breadth,  the  mark  of  one  pound  a  ripe  barley  corn, 
a  shilling  less,  but  so  that  some  little  furrow  be  cut  out  by  the 
notching  ;  a  penny  is  marked  by  a  notch  from  which  nothing 
is  cut  out.  When  the  £1000  mark  is  cut,  you  should  put  no 
other  number,  unless  perhaps  half  of  it,  so  as  you  take  also  half 
of  a  similar  cleft,  and  put  it  below.  So  if  some  one  is  going  to 
cut  a  £100  mark,  take  care  it  be  not  a  £1000  mark  ;  and  so 
with  £20,  and  twenty  shillings,  which  we  call  a  pound.  If 
there  be  many  sums  of  1000,  100,  or  20  pounds  to  be  cut,  the 
same  rule  is  held,  that  on  the  wider  part  of  the  tally,  that  is,  from 
the  part  held  directly  to  you,  the  greater  number  should  be  cut 
by  making  a  mark;  on  the  other  the  less  for  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  total  is  always  on  the  wider  part,  the  less  on  the 
narrower,  i.  e.  the  penny.  A  mere  notch  is  not  significative  of 
the  marc  of  silver,  this  is  denoted  by  shillings.  Cut  the  marc 
of  gold  in  the  middle  of  the  tally,  as  you  cut  one  pound.  Gold 
quantities  you  do  not  mark  as  silver  ones,  but  by  the  knife  being 
carried  straight  across  the  middle  of  the  tally,  not  obliquely  as 
in  the  silver  notch.  So  the  arrangement  of  the  places  and  the 
difference  of  the  notching  determine  whether  it  be  silver  or 
gold.  The  rest  you  will  learn  more  conveniently  by  eye  than 
by  ear. 

D.  What  remains  shall  be  gotten  by  ocular  evidence.  Go  on, 
please,  with  the  duties. 

M.  After  him,  as  we  said,  certain  prudent  persons  intervening, 
who  are  sent  by  the  king,  sits  the  man  who  by  the  king’s  war¬ 
rant  makes  reckoning  by  the  placing  of  numbers  for  counters. 
It  is  a  very  perplexing  and  laborious  business,  and  without  him 
the  business  of  the  exchequer  could  not  be  easily  if  at  all  earned 
on  ;  but  the  functions  do  not  belong  to  any  ex  officio  attendant, 
but  only  to  a  person  who  is  named  to  discharge  them  by  the 
king  or  justiciary.  I  say  laborious,  because  other  duties  are 
satisfied  by  tongue  or  hand,  some  with  both  those,  but  in  these 

‘  Tongue,  hand,  eyes,  mind,  must  work,  and  never  tire.’ 

What  of  tlie  Accountant. 

This  is  the  process  he  has  to  go  through.  According  to  the 
customary  method  of  the  exchequer  he  does  not  use  arithmetical 
rules.  You  will  I  believe  remember  that  I  told  you  a  cloth  is 
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put  on  the  exchequer  divided  out  by  lines  in  the  spaces  of  which 
heaps  designating  quantities  are  placed.  Now  the  accountant 
sits  on  the  middle  of  one  side,  that  all  may  see  him,  and  that  the 
hand  he  works  with  may  have  free  action.  On  the  lower  space 
at  the  right  he  places  a  heap  of  pennies  from  eleven  downwards, 
in  the  second  of  shillings  from  nineteen  downwards,  in  the  third 
of  pounds.  And  this  must  be  put  right  in  front  of  him,  because 
he  is  mid  way  in  the  ordinary  accounts  of  the  sheriffs.  The 
fourth  heap  is  of  scores,  the  fifth  of  hundreds,  the  sixth  of  thou¬ 
sands,  the  seventh,  but  seldom,  is  of  ten  thousands  ;  rarely  I  say, 
that  is  when  by  the  king  or  his  order  account  is  taken  of  the 
treasurer  or  chamberlains  by  the  great  officers  of  the  realm  of  the 
receipts  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  accountant  can  take  for 
ten  shillings  a  silver  token,  for  ten  pounds  a  gold  token,  that 
the  account  may  be  done  more  quickly.  He  must  take  care 
that  the  activity  of  his  hand  go  before  his  tongue,  or  the  reverse, 
but  as  soon  as  one  gives  account  he  drops  a  token,  and  states 
the  number,  that  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  reckoning.  The 
sum  therefore  wThich  is  demanded  from  the  sheriff  being  put 
into  the  heaps,  what  is  paid  either  from  the  treasury  or  else¬ 
where  is  also  arranged  in  the  heaps  in  like  manner.  If  there 
be  a  ferm  in  the  number  which  is  demanded  of  him,  or  any 
other  debt  which  can  be  satisfied  by  money  only,  there  is  a 
mere  subtraction  of  the  less  from  the  greater  sum,  and  he  is 
held  in  the  residue ;  but  it  is  different  if  he  has  to  pay  a  white 
ferm,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  the  sheriff’s  trans¬ 
actions. 

D.  Spare  a  little  your  ‘  running  pen  ’  that  I  may  have  a 
word. 

M.  You  sit  at  the  game,  and  words  cannot  be  denied  you. 

D.  I  seem  to  see  that  by  this  rule  of  calculation  the  same 
penny,  used  for  a  counter,  may  now  mean  id.,  is.,  £1,  £100, 
£1000. 

M.  It  is  under  some  circumstances.  Also,  by  taking  them 
away,  if  the  accountant  please,  it  may  happen  that  what  means 
1000  may  gradually  descend  to  mean  only  one. 

D.  So  it  happens  that  some  common  man,  since  he  is  a  man 
and  can  be  nothing  else,  if  temporal  advantages  come  to  him, 
may  by  the  will  of  the  president  rise  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  place,  and  then  the  rule  of  fortune  being  maintained 
may  be  thrust  again  to  the  bottom,  remaining  what  he  had  been, 
although  he  seem  by  the  rule  of  his  dignity  and  condition  no 
way  changed  from  himself. 

M.  You  know  that  what  you  say  does  not  hold  in  all  cases,  but 
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whatever  may  be  the  view  of  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  can 
draw  inferences  from  these  facts,  and  it  is  praiseworthy  to  seek 
the  flowers  of  mysterious  intelligence  in  the  thorns  of  temporal 
affairs.  Not  only  in  that  which  you  have  commented  on,  but 
in  the  whole  details  of  the  exchequer  are  there  certain  analogies 
of  sacraments.  The  diversity  of  officials,  the  authority  of  judi¬ 
cial  power,  the  impression  of  the  royal  image,  the  issue  of  cita¬ 
tions,  the  writing  of  rolls,  the  account  of  stewardships,  the  exac¬ 
tion  of  debts,  the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  those  in  charge, 
are  the  figures  of  a  stern  inquiry  which  will  be  revealed  when 
the  books  of  all  are  opened,  and  the  door  is  shut.  But  enough 
of  this.  Now  let  us  go  on  with  the  offices  :  after  him  who  serves 
the  counter,  the  first  is  the  ex  officio  clerk  who  is  over  the 
king’s  archives. 

What  of  the  Clerk  who  is  over  the  archives. 

To  him  belongs  the  discovery  of  proper  scribes  for  the  roll  of 
chancery  and  for  the  king’s  writs  which  are  issued  from  the 
exchequer,  and  for  engrossing  summonses,  and  to  see  that  the 
business  be  done  well,  duties  which,  though  they  may  be  stated 
in  few  words,  yet  can  scarcely  be  satisfied  by  infinite  toil,  as 
they  know  who  have  learnt  their  business  by  experience.  So 
you  have  the  duties  of  those  who  are  ranged  on  the  second  seat. 

What  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Poitou,  and  now  Bishop  of 

Winchester. 

D.  If  I  remember  rightly,  first  on  the  right  hand  of  the  president 
sits  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  duty  at  the  exchequer  I 
should  like  to  have  at  once  explained.  For  he  is  a  great  man 
and  ought  not  to  be  employed  except  on  important  business. 

M.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  great  person,  and  being  busied  with 
great  things  he  is  drawn  into  much,  as  has  been  shown  more 
clearly  in  the  Tricolumnis.  But  before  the  time  of  his  promo¬ 
tion,  when  he  served  in  a  somewhat  lower  position  in  the  king’s 
court,  he  seemed  by  his  good  faith  and  industry  necessary  for 
the  king’s  business,  and  he  was  very  active  and  busy  in  calcula¬ 
tions  and  in  writing  rolls  and  writs.  Hence  he  has  a  place 
given  him  at  the  side  of  the  treasurer,  that  he  may  with  him 
give  his  attention  to  the  writing  of  the  rolls  and  all  such  mat¬ 
ters.  But  the  treasurer  is  distracted  with  so  many  and  such 
great  cares  and  anxieties  about  everything,  that  it  is  reason  to 
think  1  sleep  will  sometimes  creep  on  so  great  a  work.’  But  in 
human  actions  scarce  anything  can  be  every  way  perfect. 
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D.  W  hat  do  you  mean  !  I  don’t  know  what  the  Tricolum- 
nis  is. 

M.  It  is  a  little  book  which  I  published  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  on  the  threefold  history  of  the  realm  of  England,  under 
the  illustrious  King  Henry  II,  which  we  called  Tricolumnis, 
because  I  drew  it  up  throughout  as  in  three  columns.  In  the 
first  about  much  of  the  business  of  the  English  church,  and  a 
few  rescripts  of  the  apostolic  see.  In  the  second  about  the 
illustrious  acts  of  the  aforesaid  king,  which  go  beyond  human 
credibility.  In  the  third  the  subject  is  that  of  many  public  and 
private  matters  and  of  the  judgments  of  the  court.  If  it 
chance  to  come  into  your  hands,  take  care  it  does  not  escape 
you,  it  will  be  useful  in  future  time,  and  pleasant  to  those  who 
have  been  concerned  in  the  state  of  the  realm  under  the  afore¬ 
said  prince.  For  this  king,  though  ‘  he  be  descended  from  ances¬ 
tral  monarchs,’  and  hath  extended  his  sway  by  triumphal  vic¬ 
tories  over  long  tracts  of  the  earth,  is  even  more  illustrious 
because  by  the  energy  of  his  actions  he  has  surpassed  the  abund¬ 
ant  title  of  his  reputation.  But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  prose¬ 
cute  the  purpose  before  us. 

D.  By  all  means,  if  you  please.  Saving  reverence  for  the  trea¬ 
surer  ;  his  dignity,  however,  seems  to  be  compromised,  because 
his  good  faith  alone  is  not  trusted  in  all  things. 

M.  Far  from  it ;  nay,  rather  is  it  that  his  labours  are  spared 
and  forethought  taken  that  he  be  not  harmed.  It  is  not  because 
he  and  others  are  not  trusted,  that  so  many  and  such  eminent 
persons  sit  at  the  exchequer,  but  because  it  is  becoming  that 
many  and  eminent  persons  should  be  appointed  over  great  mat¬ 
ters  and  the  business  of  the  realm  under  so  great  a  prince,  not 
so  much  that  they  should  further  his  interests,  as  that  they  may 
serve  the  king’s  conscience  and  honour. 

D.  Go  on,  if  you  please,  with  the  duties. 

What  of  the  Treasurer. 

M.  The  duty  of  the  treasurer,  or  rather  his  care  and  anxiety, 
can  hardly  be  expressed  in  words,  even  though  ‘  I  had  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer.’  In  all  things  and  through  all  things,  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  higher  or  lower  exchequer,  his  anxious  dili¬ 
gence  is  necessary.  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  generally 
be  seen  in  which  his  greatest  care  consists,  so  that  while  the  ex¬ 
chequer  is  held  he  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them  :  to  wit,  in 
receiving  the  accounts  of  the  sheriffs,  and  in  writing  the  roll. 
He  supplies  the  words,  according  to  the  character  of  the  business, 
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in  writing  his  own  roll,  from  which  afterwards  that  same  is 
transcribed  into  other  rolls,  as  has  been  said  above,  and  he  has 
to  take  care  that  no  mistake  occurs  ‘  in  number,  case,  or  person,’ 
that  he  who  is  not  quit  should  not  be  discharged,  or  he  be  sum¬ 
moned  anew  who  deserves  to  be  discharged.  For  so  great  is 
the  authority  of  his  roll,  that  no  one  may  contradict  or  change 
it,  except  the  error  be  so  plain,  that  it  is  obvious  to  all ;  and 
even  then  it  cannot  be  changed,  except  by  the  common  advice 
of  all  the  barons,  and  when  they  are  present  while  the  exchequer 
of  that  day  is  going  on ;  but  the  copy  of  the  roll  made  in  the 
past  year,  or  even  of  the  present  year,  after  the  exchequer  is 
past  no  one  but  the  king  can  change,  for  he  can  do  whatever  he 
wills.  It  is  also  his  jwovince  to  be  taken  with  the  great  men  to 
all  important  business,  and  that  nothing  may  escape  him. 

What  of  the  Treasurer’ s  scribe. 

The  duty  of  the  scribe  who  is  next  the  treasurer  is  to  prepare 
rolls  for  writing  from  sheep-skins,  and  with  reason.  The  length 
of  them  is  such  as  comes  from  two  membranes,  not  of  any  sort, 
but  large  ones,  and  carefully  procured  for  this  business,  in 
breadth  a  little  more  than  one  frame  and  a  half.  The  rolls 
being  ruled  from  top  to  bottom  and  on  each  side,  in  lines  at 
proper  distances,  the  counties  and  bailiwicks  are  marked  at  the 
top  of  the  roll,  of  which  account  is  given  below,  and  after  a 
short  space  of  two  or  three  fingers’  breadth,  the  name  of  the 
county  is  engrossed  in  the  middle  line,  the  business  of  which 
comes  first.  Then  on  the  head  of  the  following  line  the  name 
of  the  sheriff  is  written — such  words  as  these  following  : — ‘  This 
or  that  sheriff  renders  account  of  the  ferm  of  this  or  that 
county.’  Then  a  little  lower  on  the  same  line  is  written  ‘  in  the 
treasury.’  Nor  is  anything  put  there  except  when  the  account 
has  been  completed,  for  an  urgent  cause,  which  is  clear  in  the 
duties  of  sheriffs.  Then  at  the  head  of  the  next  line  is  expressed 
what  is  paid  out  of  the  ferm  of  the  county  in  alms,  in  fixed 
tithes,  in  salaries.  After  these,  at  the  head  of  the  next  line,  in 
‘  lands  given,’  must  be  noted  what  the  munificence  of  kings  has 
given  to  churches,  or  those  who  serve  for  them,  in  ferms  which 
are  named  to  be  of  the  crown,  some  white,  some  in  number. 

D.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  you  mean  by  some  ferms 
being  given  white,  some  in  number. 

M.  Let  us  go  on  with  the  duties  of  the  scribe  now  :  ask,  if 
you  please,  about  this  in  the  doings  of  the  sheriff.  After  lands 
given,  leaving  an  interval  of  a  line  that  it  may  be  seen  that  they 
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are  properly  separated,  those  things  are  noted  which  are  ordered 
to  be  expended  from  the  ferin  by  the  king’s  writs,  because  these 
are  not  regular,  but  casual,  some  also  which,  without  writs,  are 
reckoned  by  the  custom  of  the  exchequer,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
below  ;  and  thus  is  finished  the  account  of  the  totality  of  the 
county.  After  this,  and  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  lines,  there 
comes  an  account  of  trespasses  and  escheats  in  these  words  : — 
‘  The  same  sheriff  gives  account  of  the  ferm  of  trespasses  and 
escheats,’  and  so  also  of  all  the  ferms  of  manors,  and  proceeds 
of  woods  which  are  annually  due  and  paid.  After  these,  the 
accounts  are  ranged  in  their  own  order,  except  some  cities,  vills, 
and  bailiwicks,  of  which  there  are  greater  accounts,  because  they 
have  fixed  alms  and  salaries,  and  lands  given,  and  proper  sum¬ 
monses  are  sent  to  the  keepers  of  these  lands  about  the  king’s 
debts.  Accounts  are  made  of  them  after  the  general  account 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated  is  passed.  Such  are 
Lincoln,  Winchester,  the  Mienes  (East,  West  Meon  and  Meon- 
stoke  in  Hants),  Birkhampstead,  Colchester,  and  many  others. 

D.  I  wonder  at  your  saying  that  certain  fixed  rents  are  ferms, 
some  proceeds  (census). 

M.  Ferms  are  of  manors,  proceeds  from  woods  only.  What 
arise  from  manors,  because  they  are  renewed  and  returned  by 
agriculture  every  year,  and  beyond  this  are  certain  and  fixed 
rents  of  customs  by  perpetual  right,  are  rightly  named  firm  and 
immutable.  What  comes  from  woods,  which  daily  are  cut  down 
and  perish,  they  are  due  by  an  annual  rule,  but  there  is  no  firm 
and  unchangeable  gain  from  them,  but  there  is  an  ascent  and 
descent  in  them,  although  not  annual  but  frequent,  and  so  they 
are  called  proceeds,  and  so  by  cutting  off  the  first  syllable  they 
say  these  rents  proceed.  There  are  some  who  think  that  census 
is  what  is  paid  by  individuals,  ferm  what  arises  from  these, 
and  ferm  is  a  collective  noun  like  ‘  turba.’  However  this  is 
thought,  so  let  it  be  reckoned  to  denote  an  annual  proceed,  and 
not  denote  a  fixed  or  firm  one.  After  these  fixed  sums,  and 
another  space,  is  the  account  of  debts  for  which  the  sheriff  is 
summoned,  the  names  of  those  judges  being  given  whose  they 
are.  Lastly,  of  the  chattels  of  runaways  and  those  fined  for 
their  offences.  These  filled  in,  the  account  of  that  shrievalty  is 
finished.  The  writer  must  take  care  that  he  write  nothing  on 
the  roll  at  his  own  mind  beyond  what  he  learns  at  the  dictation 
of  the  treasurer.  If  by  chance,  through  negligence  or  any  other 
accident,  he  make  a  mistake  in  writing  the  roll,  either  in  a  name 
or  a  number,  or  a  case,  in  which  the  greater  meaning  of  writing 
resides,  he  must  not  presume  on  scratching  it  out,  but  cancel 
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it  by  drawing  a  line  through  it,  and  write  in  order  what  he 
ought,  for  the  writing  of  a  roll  has  this  in  common  with  charters 
and  other  patent  instruments,  that  it  ought  to  have  no  erasure  ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  provided  that  they  be  made  of  sheep¬ 
skins,  because  they  don’t  easily  yield  to  scratching  without 
showing  the  flaw  clearly. 

D.  Does  the  writer  find  the  rolls  from  his  own  means  or  from 
the  treasury  1 

M.  In  Michaelmas  term  he  receives  five  shillings  from  the 
treasury,  and  the  writer  of  the  chancery  other  five,  from  which 
they  find  membranes  for  each  roll  for  summonses,  and  for  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  inferior  exchequer. 

What  of  the  Scribe  of  the  Chancery. 

The  care,  labour,  anxiety  of  the  other  scribe  who  sits  at  his 
side  consists  mainly  in  this,  that  he  shall  copy  from  the  other 
roll  word  for  word,  keeping  the  same  order  which  has  been 
described  above.  It  belongs  also  to  him  to  write  the  king’s 
writs  for  the  exits  of  the  treasury,  for  those  objects  only  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  barons,  during  session  of  the  exchequer, 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  he  writes  the  king’s  writs  for  telling  and  granting  those 
things  which  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  determine  should  be 
told  and  granted.  To  him  also  belongs  the  duty  when  the 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs  are  gone  through,  and  the  debts  of  the 
king  on  which  summonses  are  made  are  taxed,  that  he  should 
with  diligent  and  industrious  discretion  write  them  out  for 
sending  through  the  whole  kingdom,  from  which  and  for  whose 
sake  the  exchequer  of  next  term  is  brought  together. 

YI.  What  is  the  matter  of  the  king's  writs  done  at  the  Exchequer 

whether  of  exits  of  the  Treasury  or  of  reckonings  or  grants. 

D.  In  what  form  of  words  are  briefs  for  exits  of  the  treasury 
drawn  up  1 

M.  The  treasurer  and  chamberlains  do  not  pay  moneys  which 
they  receive  except  by  the  express  command  of  the  king  or  chief 
justiciary.  They  ought  to  have  the  authority  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
script  for  distributing  money  when  a  general  account  is  exacted 
from  them.  The  form  is  as  follows  : — ‘  Hen.  king,  &c.,  to  N., 
my  treasurer,  and  this  and  that  chamberlain,  health.  Deliver 
from  my  treasury  to  this  or  that  person,  this  or  that  sum.  With 
these  witness  at  N.  at  the  exchequer.’  The  words  ‘at  the  ex- 
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chequer  ’  are  added,  that  a  distinction  he  made  between  them 
and  the  writs  of  the  king’s  court.  It  is  the  scribe’s  duty  to 
make  a  rescript  of  a  writ  of  exit  from  the  treasury,  as  we  said, 
which  is  commonly  called  a  counter  writ,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
chancellor  will  keep  that  in  his  own  hands  as  evidence  of  the 
money  paid  in  pursuance  of  the  original  writ  of  the  king,  which 
the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  keep.  Writs  of  reckoning  or 
grant  which  the  barons  determine  shall  be  reckoned  or  granted, 
the  will  of  the  king  being  previously  obtained,  run  in  this  form 
of  words  : — ‘  Hen.  by  grace  of  God,  &c.,  to  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  health.  Reckon  for  this  or  that  man,  this  or  that 
sum,  which  he  hath  expended  for  this  or  that  business  of  mine. 
These  witnesses  then  at  the  exchequer.’  Also  : — ‘  The  king  to 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  health.  I  grant  to  this  man  or  I 
proclaim  this  or  that  man  quit  of  this  or  that.  These  witnesses 
then  to  the  exchequer.’  The  rescripts  of  all  these  writs  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  clerks  in  evidence  of  the 
issue  of  the  writs.  Original  writs  of  reckoning  or  grant  are 
put  in  the  marshal’s  chests,  when  the  accounts  of  the  sheriffs 
have  been  passed,  not  thereafter  to  be  opened,  unless  a  dispute 
arise  about  them.  What  we  have  said  of  the  king’s  writs  must 
also  be  understood  of  writs  of  the  chief  justiciary  only  when  the 
king  is  absent,  and  the  rights  of  the  kingdom  are  determined  by 
the  impress  of  his  seal,  and  causes  are  cited,  and  they  who  are 
called  to  court  are  acquitted  or  condemned.  But  when  the 
king  is  in  England,  the  writs  of  the  exchequer  run  in  the  king’s 
name,  under  the  witness  of  the  same  president  or  some  other 
oreat  official.  What  is  the  form  of  these  writs,  which  are  called 
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summonses,  will  be  stated  more  fully  in  the  title  on  summonses 
below. 

What  of  the  Chancellor's  Clerk. 

The  clerk  of  the  Chancellor  who  is  next  him,  though  he  does 
not  serve  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  another,  is  engaged 
in  important  business,  and  is  occupied  in  many  different  things, 
so  that  he  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  accounts,  unless  perchance  when  he  gives  himself  leave, 
and  appoints  a  competent  deputy  in  his  room.  After  the  trea¬ 
surer  this  man  has  the  chief  responsibility  in  all  that  is  done 
there,  but  mostly  about  engrossing  the  rolls  and  writs,  for  he 
is  principally  occupied  with  this,  for  this  man  looks  out  lest 
the  pen  of  his  own  writer  make  mistake  while  he  ‘  follows  him 
with  equal  steps.’  Also  he  looks  carefully  into  the  roll  of 
the  previous  year  which  lies  before  him,  until  the  sheriff  gives 
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satisfaction  for  the  debts  which  are  registered  there,  and  for  which 
he  is  summoned.  Also,  as  the  sheriff  sits  at  account  after  reckon¬ 
ing  and  entering  in  writing  whatever  is  appointed  in  the  county, 
he  takes  the  writ  of  summons  to  which  the  king’s  seal  is  ap¬ 
pended  from  the  sheriff,  and  he  duns  the  sheriff  for  the  debts 
which  are  registered  there,  calling  out  publicly  and  saying, 

‘  Pay  so  much  for  this,  and  so  much  for  that.’  Debts  which  are 
settled  in  full,  and  on  which  satisfaction  is  made,  the  same  clerk 
shall  cancel  by  drawing  a  line  midway  through  them,  that  a 
distinction  be  made  between  what  is  paid,  and  what  is  to  be 
paid.  He  also  keeps  the  counter  writs  of  what  is  done  at  the 
exchequer.  As  has  been  said  before,  he  corrects  and  seals  sum¬ 
monses,  and  he  has  great  labour  to  perform,  and  after  the  trea¬ 
surer,  the  greatest. 

D.  An  Argus  would  be  more  useful  here  than  a  Polyphemus. 

What  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Constabulary. 

M.  The  clerk  of  the  Constabulary  is  a  great  and  responsible 
officer  in  the  king’s  court.  He  is  summoned  to  the  exchequer 
with  the  great  officers  for  all  more  important  affairs,  and  the 
king’s  business  is  transacted  with  his  assent.  For  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  to  the  exchequer  with  the  counter  writs  at 
the  terms  of  the  exchequer,  and  for  those  things  only  which  are 
done  at  court.  With  the  constable  he  attends  to  the  allowances 
of  the  knights,  or  some  of  them,  as  we  have  said,  and  at  times 
his  duties  are  sufficiently  laborious,  though  they  are  briefly 
described.  Like  the  chancellor,  however,  he  fills  his  office 
generally  by  some  deputy,  because  the  more  important  person¬ 
ages  cannot  be  far  distant  from  the  king’s  presence.  Thus  you 
have  the  offices  as  they  are  allotted  of  the  parties  placed  on  the 
second  seat  at  the  right  of  the  president. 

What  of  Brown. 

At  the  head  of  the  fourth  seat  opposite  the  justiciai'ies  sits 
Master  Thomas,  surnamed  Brown.  The  authority  of  this  person 
is  not  small  in  the  exchequer.  It  is  a  great  and  strong  proof  of 
his  good  faith  and  discretion,  that  he  has  been  elected  by  a 
prince  of  such  eminent  abilities,  to  have  a  third  roll  over  and 
above  the  ancient  custom,  in  which  he  writes  down  the  rights  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  king’s  secrets,  and  keeps  it  in  his  own 
power  to  bring  out  when  he  wills.  He  has  his  own  clerk  in 
the  lower  exchequer,  who  sitting  next  to  the  clerk  of  the  trea¬ 
surer,  has  full  power  of  writing  out  what  is  received  and  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  treasury. 
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D.  A\  ere  his  good  faith  and  discretion  known  to  the  prince  in 
any  so  particular  a  way,  that  another  could  not  he  put  before 
him  for  this  function  1 

M.  He  was  a  great  man  in  the  court  of  the  great  king  of 
Sicily,  wise  in  counsel  and  chief  in  the  king’s  secrets.  Mean¬ 
while  a  king  arose  who  knew  him  not,  who  having  evil  coun¬ 
sellors  persecuted  his  father  in  the  person  of  his  father’s  ser¬ 
vants.  This  personage  was  therefore  forced — his  prosperity 
having  ceased — to  take  heed  to  his  life,  and  though  access  to 
very  many  kingdoms  was  open  to  him  with  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tinctions,  yet  on  the  frequent  invitation  of  Henry  the  illustrious 
king  of  the  English,  whose  fame  is  less  than  the  truth,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  go  to  his  native  land,  and  his  own  subsequent  and 
proper  lord.  He  was  received  by  him  as  became  both  parties, 
and  as  he  was  engaged  in  great  affairs  with  the  Sicilian,  so  he 
was  appointed  here  to  the  great  affairs  of  the  exchequer.  It  is 
thus  that  he  has  obtained  a  place  and  office  of  dignity,  for  he 
is  engaged  with  other  great  men  in  great  business.  Thus  you 
have  distinguished  the  rights  of  all  who  sit  officially  at  the  greater 
exchequer.  Next,  unless  I  am  deceived,  we  may  state  what  are 
their  dignities  by  reason  of  their  sitting  there. 

D.  Nay,  if  you  please,  you  have  to  speak  of  the  office  of  the 
knight  whom  you  called  ‘  of  the  silver,’  and  also  of  the  duty  of 
the  smelter,  because  they  seem  to  be  connected  with,  and  belong 
to  the  greater  exchequer,  but  have  been  omitted  hitherto. 

M.  I  see  that  the  memory  of  what  is  promised  does  not  slip 
you,  since  you  had  the  certain  hope,  and  that  forgetfulness  will 
not  cheat  you  with  words.  I  thought  indeed  that  you  had  been 
informed  sufficiently  about  offices,  because  I  had  omitted  none 
of  those  who  sit  at  the  exchequer.  But  those  whom  you  refer 
to  have  no  certain  seats  assigned  them,  but  fulfil  their  duties  at 
the  order  of  the  president  or  treasurer. 

What  of  the  Knight  of  the  silver. 

The  knight  of  the  silver  brings  the  bag  of  silver  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  exchequer,  as  we  said  before, 
and  when  he  has  brought  it  in  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  sheriff, 
he  pours  out  on  the  exchequer,  in  the  sight  of  all,  forty-four 
shillings,  which  he  takes  from  the  heap  and  first  marks,  and 
having  mixed  them  together,  that  they  may  answer  to  weight, 
he  puts  into  one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance  a  pound  weight,  and 
into  the  other  as  many  pennies  as  are  wanted,  and  then  num¬ 
bers  them,  so  as  to  determine,  by  the  number,  whether  they  be 
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of  lawful  weight,  and  of  whatever  weight  they  are  found  he 
sets  aside  in  a  bowl  one  pound,  i.e.  twenty  shillings  out  of  those 
which  he  has  tested,  the  other  twenty-four  shillings  he  puts  into 
the  bag.  Also  two  pennies  besides  the  pound  are  given  to  the 
smelter,  not  from  the  treasury,  but  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff,  as 
the  fee  for  his  labour.  Then  two  other  sheriffs  are  chosen  by 
the  president,  or  by  the  treasurer  if  he  be  absent,  that  with  the 
knight  of  the  silver  and  the  sheriff  whose  money  has  been  tested, 
they  may  go  to  the  furnace,  where  the  smelter  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  summoned  awaits  their  arrival  Avith  his  implements 
ready,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  smelter  and  those  who 
are  sent  by  the  barons,  the  pennies  are  carefully  counted,  and 
given  to  the  smelter. 


What  of  the  Svielter. 

He  takes  them  in  his  own  hand  and  counts  them,  and  then 
puts  them  into  the  vessel  of  gloAving  ashes  Avhich  is  in  his  fur¬ 
nace.  Then  using  the  rule  of  the  smelters’  art,  he  reduces  them 
to  a  mass,  uniting  and  purifying  the  silver.  He  has  to  take 
care  not  to  stop  short  of  finishing  his  task,  or  worry  and  consume 
it  by  excessive  heatings  :  the  one  to  avoid  the  loss  of  the  king, 
the  other  that  of  the  sheriffs,  but  provide  by  all  means  and 
procure  with  all  industry,  that  it  may  not  be  wasted,  but  be 
simply  smelted  into  purity,  and  this  should  be  also  seen  to  by 
those  who  are  sent  thither  by  the  barons.  When  the  assay  is 
over,  the  knight  of  the  silver  brings  it  back  to  the  barons,  his 
companions  being  with  him,  and  then  in  the  sight  of  all  he 
weighs  it  against  that  aforesaid  pound  weight.  He  then  fills 
up  what  the  fire  has  wasted  by  adding  pennies  to  the  same  bag 
until  the  assayed  quantity  balances  with  the  weight,  then  the 
mass  is  marked  with  chalk  in  these  words  :  —  ‘Yorkshire.  The 
pound  burnt  away  so  many  or  so  many  pennies,’  and  then  it  is 
called  the  assay,  for  it  is  not  marked  till  it  be  granted  that  so 
it  ought  to  stand.  If  the  sheriff,  Avhose  it  is,  makes  a  charge 
that  more  than  is  fair  was  consumed,  either  by  the  violence  of 
the  fire,  or  by  the  pouring  in  of  lead,  or  if  the  smelter  shall  on  any 
occasion  admit  that  his  test  Avas  defective,  t  wenty  other  of  those 
shillings  should  be  counted  out,  which  remain  in  the  bag,  before 
the  barons,  in  order  that  a  test  be  anew  applied  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  you  may  understand  why  it  was  that  forty-four 
shillings  were  set  apart  at  first  in  a  bag,  with  the  sheriff’s  seal 
annexed,  out  of  the  great  heap  of  money  before  them.  It  must 
be  noted  that,  as  we  said,  the  smelter  takes  two  pennies  for  his 
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test.  If  by  any  chance  he  do  so  twice,  or  even  three  times,  he 
gets  no  more,  but  must  be  content  with  having  two. 

D.  I  wonder  that  so  much  pains  is  taken  in  testing  one  pound 
by  such  great  people,  since  no  great  gain  nor  much  loss  can  come 
from  it. 

M.  It  is  not  done  for  this  one  only,  but  for  all  those  quan¬ 
tities  which  are  paid  with  it  by  the  sheriff  under  the  same  name 
of  ‘  firma.’  For  just  as  much  as  has  fallen  off  from  this  pound 
by  the  purgatorial  fire,  so  much  does  the  sheriff  know  will  be 
deducted  from  all  the  other  pounds  in  his  total,  so  that  if  he 
has  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  pound  of  assay  wastes  by 
ten  pennies,  he  will  have  only  ninety-five  pounds  allowed  to 
him. 

D.  Now  I  see  that  no  small  gain  may  come  from  this  process, 
but  I  do  not  know  to  whom  it  ought  to  go. 

M.  It  has  been  once  said,  and  must  be  always  understood, 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  in  these  matters  is  the 
king’s  service.  For  although  what  is  lost  in  the  smelting  is 
deducted  from  the  tally  of  the  sheriff,  it  is  put  separately  into 
another  and  shorter  tally,  that  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains 
may  answer  to  the  sum  of  it.  You  must  know  that  the  ferm  of 
the  sheriff  is  unwhitened  by  this  tally  of  waste,  whence  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  fact,  it  is  always  annexed  and  sticks  to  the  greater 
tally. 

D.  Another  difficulty  not  unlike  the  former  strikes  me,  which 
I  remember  to  have  stated  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  the  lower 
exchequer,  namely,  why  one  pound  should  waste  more  than  an¬ 
other  when  the  standard  of  all  moneyers  ought  to  be  alike. 

M.  It  is  enough  to  answer  this  just  as  one  did  the  former 
question  :  it  can  occur  through  coiners  of  base  money  and  clip¬ 
pers.  There  have  been  people  who  believe,  nor  do  I  disagree 
with  them,  that  it  is  not  lawful  money  of  this  realm  if  the  pound 
assayed  waste  more  than  six  pennies  in  the  pound,  to  which  it 
answers  by  tale ;  and  that  money  of  such  a  kind  brought  to  the 
exchequer  should  be  confiscated,  unless  the  pennies  are  new  and 
not  worn  by  use,  whose  superscription  betrays  their  origin,  for 
then  the  moneyer  can  be  strictly  examined  about  his  work,  and  be 
condemned  or  acquitted  in  course  of  law  without  the  loss  of  the 
sheriff.  If  through  an  assay  by  approved  and  rejected  pennies, 
the  moneyer  be  condemned  and  punished,  the  pennies  should  be 
smelted  into  an  ingot  by  the  smelter  of  the  exchequer,  in  the 
presence  of  other  experts  in  this  art,  and  its  weight  be  reckoned 
to  the  sheriff.  But  now  this  rule  is  nearly  obsolete  and  aban¬ 
doned,  since  offences  against  the  currency  are  committed  by 
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nearly  everybody.  But  when  the  money  is  brought  to  a  due  condi¬ 
tion,  and  as  law  defines,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  rule  of  primi¬ 
tive  custom  be  kept.  Nay  if  any  sheriff  brought  coins  the  pound 
of  which  when  smelted  is  as  low  as  a  loss  of  five  or  four  or  less, 
and  they  seem  to  be  new,  and  not  worn  or  in  long  circulation, 
in  a  similar  way  they  were  declared  unlawful,  as  violating  the 
common  law,  and  could  be  confiscated  like  others.  Also  there 
are  payments  at  the  exchequer,  appointed  and  paid  at  fixed 
terms  without  the  king’s  writ,  such  as  the  pay  of  the  shipmaster, 
i.e.  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  ship,  which  we  call  snack,  who  re¬ 
ceives  twelve  pennies  a  day,  for  which  and  the  like  tallies  are 
made  by  the  chamberlains,  because  they  have  no  writs  for  them. 
But  the  knight  of  the  silver  has  ‘  recauta,’  i.e.  countertallies  of 
them.  This  man,  and  the  smelter  when  asked  by  the  chamber¬ 
lains,  if  it  be  necessary,  and  the  mass  of  money  brought  in  over¬ 
whelms  the  accountants,  assist  them  in  the  reckoning,  but  the 
function  is  voluntary,  not  necessary.  Thus  you  know  the  duties 
of  the  knight  of  the  silver  and  the  smelter. 

D.  What  are  the  signs  of  a  complete  or  incomplete  assay  1 

M.  I  don’t  know  well,  for  I  never  troubled  about  them.  But 
as  long  as  over  the  liquid  silver  a  black  film  is  floating  about  it 
is  said  to  be  incomplete.  But  when  as  it  were  certain  small 
grains  arise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  are  dissolved  there, 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  assay  is  complete. 

VII.  By  whom  or  for  what  was  the  Assay  of  the  silver  established. 

D.  By  what  persons,  and  for  what  reason  was  this  assay 
or  smelting  of  the  silver  established  1 

M.  That  you  may  be  able  to  understand  it,  I  must  make 
a  somewhat  deeper  analysis.  As  the  tradition  of  our  fathers 
goes,  in  the  early  state  of  the  kingdom  after  the  Conquest, 
the  payments  to  the  king  from  his  estates  were  not  weights 
of  gold  or  silver,  but  only  victuals,  out  of  which  necessaries 
were  provided  for  the  daily  wants  of  the  king’s  house.  And 
they  who  were  appointed  to  this  knew  the  income  of  each  estate. 
But  for  stipends  and  gifts  to  soldiers,  and  other  necessities, 
either  from  pleas  of  the  realm  cr  agreements,  and  from  those 
cities  or  castles  in  which  agriculture  was  not  carried  on,  the 
practice  grew  of  paying  money  by  tale.  During  the  whole  time 
then  of  William  I  this  custom  prevailed  till  the  times  of  Henry 
his  son,  so  that  I  myself  have  seen  persons  who  have  seen 
victuals  brought  to  the  king’s  court  from  the  royal  estates  at 
stated  terms,  and  the  officers  of  the  king’s  house  had  a  schedule 
of  the  counties  from  which  wheat  and  those  from  which  different 
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kinds  of  meat,  or  horse  fodder,  or  other  necessaries,  were  due. 
On  the  payment  of  these  articles  according  to  the  fixed  arrange¬ 
ment  for  each  article,  the  officers  of  the  king  reckoned  them  to 
the  sheriff  by  reducing  them  to  a  sum  of  pennies ;  for  example, 
a  measure  of  wheat  eqiuvalent  to  the  bread  of  ioo  men,  one 
shilling  ;  for  the  carcass  of  a  grass-fed  ox,  one  shilling  ;  for 
wether  or  sheep,  fourpence  ;  for  the  provender  of  four  horses, 
similarly,  fourpence.  But  as  time  went  on,  when  the  king  was 
giving  his  attention  to  settling  warlike  disturbances  in  foreign 
and  distant  parts,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  sum  necessary  for 
satisfying  these  matters  was  money  paid  in  tale.  Meanwhile 
a  multitude  of  agriculturists  came  complaining  to  the  king’s 
court,  or,  what  was  more  disagreeable  to  him,  met  him  in 
numbers  on  his  progresses,  holding  out  their  plough-shares  to 
him  as  a  sign  of  agricultural  distress,  for  they  were  subject  to  in¬ 
numerable  annoyances  by  reason  of  the  victuals,  which  were 
carried  from  their  place  of  growth  through  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king,  moved  by  their  complaints,  after  taking 
counsel  with  his  nobles,  appointed  those  throughout  the  realm 
whom  he  knew  to  be  most  prudent  and  discreet  for  the  purpose, 
to  visit  and  examine  each  estate  by  ocular  inspection,  and,  after 
holding  a  valuation  of  the  victuals  which  were  payable  from 
them,  to  reduce  them  to  a  sum  of  pennies.  Of  the  aggregate 
sums  which  arose  from  all  the  estates  in  one  county  they  made 
the  sheriff  of  that  county  responsible  to  the  exchequer,  adding 
that  he  should  pay  by  scale,  that  is,  for  every  pound  reckoned 
six  pennies.  For  they  thought  that  in  course  of  time  it  might 
easily  happen  that  a  coinage  then  strong  might  be  degraded  : 
nor  were  they  deceived  ;  whence  they  were  obliged  to  appoint 
that  the  ferm  of  the  moneys  should  be  paid  not  only  by  scale, 
but  by  weight,  which  could  not  be  effected  except  very  many 
were  taken  together.  For  many  years  the  law  of  this  form  of 
payment  was  kept  at  the  exchequer,  whence  you  will  frequently 
find  in  the  old  yearly  rolls  of  that  king  written  :  ‘  in  the  treasury 
£100  by  scale  ;’  or  4  in  the  treasury  £100  by  weight.’  Mean¬ 
while  a  wise  man  arose,  prudent  in  counsel,  discreet  in  sjaeech, 
and  wholly  perfect  in  all  great  undertakings  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  whom  you  might  say,  in  him  is  fulfilled  what  is  written, 

‘  The  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  knows  not  slow  undertakings.’ 
This  man  having  been  summoned  to  court  by  the  same  king, 
though  he  were  unknown  yet  not  ignoble,  taught  by  his 
example 

'  Lean  poverty  yields  a  full  crop  of  men  !  ’ 
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He  therefore,  when  the  goodwill  of  prince,  clergy,  and  people 
grew  towards  him,  being  made  bishop  of  Salisbury,  discharged 
the  highest  duties  in  the  realm,  and  had  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  exchequer,  so  that  it  is  not  doubtful,  but  plain  from  the 
rolls  themselves,  that  it  greatly  flourished  under  him,  from 
whose  droppings  we  have  had  handed  down  to  us  a  little  of 
what  we  possess.  On  this  topic  I  avoid  saying  much  at  present  ; 
for  he  has  left,  according  to  the  condition  of  his  position  in  the 
country,  a  record  which  survives  to  denote  the  greatness  of  his 
mind.  After  this  man  by  the  king’s  command  came  to  the 
exchequer,  when  he  had  sat  there  for  many  years,  he  found  that 
by  this  kind  of  payment  the  revenue  was  not  wholly  satisfied, 
for  though  satisfaction  was  given  in  tale  and  weight,  it  was  not 
in  kind,  for  it  was  not  a  consequence  that  if  a  man  paid  for  one 
pound  twenty  shillings  in  tale  weighing  a  pound,  that  he  there¬ 
fore  paid  a  pound  of  silver,  for  it  could  be  mixed  with  copper 
or  any  kind  of  brass,  as  long  as  no  assay  was  made.  That  he 
might  therefore  consult  the  king’s  and  the  public  weal,  having 
taken  counsel  with  the  king,  he  ordained  that  in  the  aforesaid 
manner  there  should  be  an  assay  or  smelting  of  the  ferm. 

D.  How  the  public  weal  1 

M.  For  the  sheriff  finding  himself  surcharged  by  the  smelting 
of  inferior  money  when  he  was  to  pay  his  ferm,  gives  careful 
attention  that  the  moneyers  appointed  by  him  should  not 
transgress  the  bounds  of  the  law  as  laid  down  ;  for  when  he 
caught  them,  they  were  punished  in  such  a  manner  that  others 
were  frightened  by  their  example. 

D.  Is  the  white  ferm  to  be  paid  from  all  counties,  or  is  the 
assay  to  be  made  for  all  counties  1 

M.  No  ;  but  those  which  by  ancient  right  are  said  to  be 
of  the  royal  crown  pay  so.  They  which  are  taxed  by  certain 
incidents  only  satisfy  by  tale  ;  these  are  Salop,  Sussex, 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  For  it  is  free  to  the  sheriff 
to  pay  for  white  ferm  weights  of  assayed  silver,  and  thus  he 
avoids  the  loss  of  the  smelting,  but  only  that  the  king’s  smelter 
may  examine  what  he  takes.  I  ou  have  then  what  you  inquired 
about,  by  whom  and  for  what  reason  the  assay  was  established. 

D.  By  this  I  see  that  what  is  written  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter  : 

‘  The  fire  shall  prove  what  each  man’s  work  is.’  Now  then  let 
us  continue  our  undertaking. 

M.  By  all  means.  It  follows,  I  think,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  plan  laid  down,  that  we  should  investigate  what  are  the 
ranks  of  those  who  sit  at  the  exchequer  ex  officio. 

D.  I  wonder  with  what  purpose,  when  you  were  dealing 
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with  offices,  you  either  purposely  omitted  to  make  mention  of 
the  door-keeper  of  the  greater  exchequer,  and  his  office,  or  passed 
it  by  the  wrong  which  forgetfulness  induces. 

M.  I  congratulate  you  on  remembering  what  I  said.  The 
glory  of  the  teacher  is  in  the  progress  of  his  pupil.  You  know 
that  the  door-keeper  was  said  to  get  a  salary  with  the  other 
officials,  and  you  therefore  rightly  ask  what  his  office  is.  It 
is  as  follows. 

What  of  the  Door-keeper  of  the  higher  Exchequer. 

The  door  of  that  house  in  which  the  exchequer  sits  the 
door-keeper  keep>s  without  comrade,  unless  when  he  assumes 
for  the  labours  of  his  office  servants  from  his  own  house. 
Nevertheless  he  also  keeps  the  door  of  the  secret-chamber, 
which  is  placed  next  to  the  house  where  the  exchequer  is. 
To  this  chamber  come  the  barons  when  any  ambiguity  on  the 
exchequer  comes  before  them,  or  when  they  wish  to  debate 
out  of  the  earshot  of  others  ;  but  they  go  apart  in  this  place 
for  this  special  reason  that  the  accounts  may  not  be  interrupted 
at  the  exchequer,  for  while  they  are  considering  their  judgment 
the  customary  course  of  the  accounts  goes  on.  If  any  question 
arises  it  is  referred  to  them.  It  is  free  to  the  door-keeper  that, 
if  he  pleases,  he  should  refuse  entrance  with  impunity  to  any 
men  of  great  authority  but  who  are  not  needed  for  this  business. 
To  them  only  who  sit  at  the  exchequer  ex  officio,  or  by  the 
king’s  summons,  is  free  ingress  open  to  either  chamber.  If 
they  be  eminent  p>ersons  whom  it  is  not  proper  to  go  in  indi¬ 
vidually,  they  can  introduce  one  or  two  to  the  outer  house 
of  the  exchequer,  but  the  barons  only  go  into  the  secret-chamber, 
others  being  shut  out,  unless  when  they  are  summoned  by  their 
lords  to  complete  any  of  the  king’s  business.  The  door-keeper 
also  takes  summonses  issued  and  sealed  by  the  marshal ;  when 
the  exchequer  of  that  term  is  settled,  he  brings  them  back  either 
in  his  proper  person,  or  by  trustworthy  messenger  throughout 
England,  as  was  said  above.  He  also,  by  the  president’s 
command,  calls  to  his  presence  the  sheriffs  who  are  scattered 
anywhere  outside  the  house,  when  he  needs  them.  It  also 
belongs  to  him  to  take  care  of  certain  necessaries  in  the  house 
of  the  exchequer,  as  laying  and  making  ready  the  seats  about 
the  exchequer,  and  so  forth.  From  this  then  we  believe  you 
will  understand  about  the  offices  of  all  who  sit  at  the  exchequer. 
Now  we  will  show  what  are  their  rights  and  dignities  by  virtue 
of  their  sitting  at  the  exchequer. 
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VIII.  What  are  the  rights  and  dignities  of  those  who  sit  at  the 
Exchequer  by  virtue  of  their  seat. 

For  the  future  let  the  tongue  of  the  detractor  spare  us,  and 
the  tooth  of  envy  not  tear  us  by  its  insolence,  for  none  of  these 
things  could  come  to  your  knowledge,  if  we  did  not  think  we 
should  insist  on  the  employment  of  unusual  words,  hut  on  some 
fastidious  system  of  terms  or  factitious  names. 

D.  I  advised  you  to  avoid  novel  terms  at  the  commencement, 
and  I  gained  from  you  the  employment  of  common  and  cus¬ 
tomary  terms  about  common  things,  that  unusual  novelty  might 
not  bewilder  the  sentiments  of  your  teaching.  Thus  then,  as 
you  began,  may  it  please  you  to  complete  your  work.  If  by 
such  a  course  the  envious  mind  or  tongue  of  a  detractor  assail 
you,  you  may  get  this  of  him,  that  he  who  is  without  fault  in  his 
own  writings  may  be  the  first  to  throw  a  stone  at  you. 

M.  I  readily  agree,  if  that  rule  be  kept.  The  dignity  of  those 
who  sit  at  the  exchequer  consists  in  many  things.  Whether  they 
be  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  king’s  court,  who  sit  by  order,  from 
the  day  they  meet  to  the  general  session,  they  are  not  called 
away  by  any  judges  to  any  other  case  elsewhere,  and  if  they 
chance  to  be  summoned,  they  are  excused  by  reason  of  their 
public  function.  If  they  be  plaintiffs  and  not  defendants  who 
are  sitting,  and  have  other  suits,  it  is  at  their  discretion  to  go  to 
trial  by  attorney,  or  to  put  oft’  their  day  of  trial  without  any  loss. 
If  a  judge  before  whom  they  go  to  law,  be  he  ecclesiastical  or 
common,  is  ignorant  of  this  law,  and  has  cited  any  one  of  them 
from  the  day  of  meeting  at  the  exchequer,  and  by  reason  of  their 
default  has  deprived  any  one  of  them  of  right  or  property,  his 
cause,  by  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  by  reason  of  the  session, 
will  be  put  into  the  position  it  had  before  the  citation;  but 
the  judge  does  not  deserve  to  be  punished  for  this,  because  he 
has  only  carried  out  his  office,  though  he  cannot  give  effect  to  it 
on  account  of  their  public  function.  If  he  be  so  cited,  that  the 
critical  day  appointed  by  law  and  fixed  precedes  the  day  of 
meeting,  he  cannot  then  excuse  himself,  or  decline  the  judge’s 
sentence,  or,  when  it  is  pronounced,  invalidate  it,  although  one 
day  be  so  near  to  another,  that  he  be  constrained  to  hurry  his 
journey.  He  must  therefore  provide  himself  with  attorney  or 
substitute,  and  these  being  bound  to  the  king’s  business,  can 
hasten  to  the  court  without  pretence.  Besides,  the  barons  who 
sit  at  the  exchequer  pay  nothing,  in  the  name  of  custom,  for  the 
food  bought  for  their  houses,  at  cities,  castles,  and  maritime 
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towns.  If  the  servant  of  the  revenues  forces  them  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  for  these,  provided  his  servant  be  there  who  will  prove  by 
pledging  his  word  that  these  things  were  bought  for  their  use, 
the  money  exacted  must  be  returned  to  the  baron  in  full,  and 
the  knavish  exactor  must  pay  a  pecuniary  penalty  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  person.  Moreover  if  any  great  man  in  the 
realm  by  hasty  heat  or  temper,  insults  any  one  who  sits  at  the 
exchequer  with  calumny  or  reproach,  and  the  president  be  there, 
an  excess  of  this  kind  shall  forthwith  be  visited  with  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  a  pecuniary  mulct.  In  the  absence  of  the  president, 
if  he  steadily  deny  the  wrong  done,  and  those  about  cry  out 
that  he  said  what  is  objected  to  him,  nevertheless  he  shall  be 
adjudged  liable  to  the  king  whom  he  serves  in  a  sum  of  money, 
unless  he  hasten  to  anticipate  the  judgment  by  craving  pardon.  But 
if  those  who  sit  by  turns  at  the  exchequer,  annoy  each  other  by 
any  insult,  let  them  be  at  peace  through  the  mediation  of  other 
officers  of  their  order,  and  he  who  has  harmed  the  innocent  pay  a 
fine  according  to  their  discretion.  If  he  will  not  acquiesce,  but 
persevere  in  his  folly,  let  the  words  be  put  before  the  president, 
that  both  may  receive  afterwards  from  him  whatever  may  be 
just.  But  if  it  happen  through  the  devil,  the  stirrer  of  mischief, 
who  does  not  look  with  pleasure  on  the  happiness  of  fraternal 
peace,  that  an  occasion  of  difference  arise  among  the  barons 
themselves,  and  then — forbid  it — the  quarrels  of  insults  grow, 
and  as  Satan  adds  goads  to  them,  peace  cannot  be  restored  by 
their  other  colleagues  in  the  business,  the  inquiry  into  all  must 
be  reserved  for  the  prince,  who  according  to  what  God,  in  whose 
hand  he  is,  hath  inspired  his  heart,  will  punish  the  excess,  lest 
they  who  rule  over  others  may  seem  to  commit  what  they  decide 
should  be  punished  in  others. 

D.  From  this  is  plain  what  Solomon  says,  ‘Death  and  life 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  tongue ;’  and  James  also,  ‘The  tongue  is 
a  little  member,  and  saith  great  things.’ 

M.  It  is  so,  but  let  us  proceed  with  the  dignities.  There  are 
held  sometimes  in  the  counties  common  assizes,  by  the  justices 
in  eyre,  whom  we  call  ambulators  or  surveying  judges,  who  are 
called  common  because  the  known  sum  which  is  required  of  the 
county  in  common  from  those  who  have  estates  in  the  county  is 
distributed  into  hides,  that  there  be  nothing  wanting  of  that 
when  it  comes  to  a  settlement  of  the  exchequer.  From  all  these 
all  who  sit  at  the  exchequer  by  the  king’s  order  are  free,  so  that 
nothing  whatever  is  exacted,  not  only  from  their  domains,  but 
from  all  their  fees.  If  he  who  sits  has  an  estate  at  ferm  or  in 
keeping  or  even  in  pledge  for  money,  he  will  not  be  tree,  but  be 
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rather  liable  to  those  public  laws.  He  will  be  more  largely  free 
to  the  exchequer  besides  those  from  murders,  scutages,  and 
Danegelds.  That  which  belonging  to  him  falls  short  in  the 
fixed  sum,  shall  be  reckoned  to  the  sheriff  in  these  words  :  ‘  In 
grants  by  the  king’s  writ  to  this  or  that  man,  this  or  that,’  though 
he  has  no  writ  of  the  king  about  it.  Let  him  however  who  has 
anything  remitted  by  the  king  take  heed  that  what  is  remitted 
he  may  not  hereafter  claim  from  those  below  him,  but  rather  let 
him  be  mindful  of  that  word  :  ‘  Remit,  and  it  shall  be  remitted 
to  you,’  for  when  this  is  found  out,  the  prince,  in  imitation  of 
gospel  doctrine,  will  not  release  him  nor  forgive  his  debt,  but 
perhaps  punish  him  a  hundredfold  because  he  is  seen  to  abuse 
the  favour  granted  him,  when  he  shamefully  exacts  from  others 
what  is  freely  given  him. 

D.  It  is  said,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  whoever  by  the 
king’s  precept  sits  at  the  exchequer  is  free  by  reason  of  his 
session  from  certain  legal  liabilities.  It  is  also  added,  if  I  am 
right,  that  exchequer  sits  in  Easter  Term,  but  that  all  which  is 
handled  there  is  not  then  finished,  but  that  the  completion  of 
them  is  reserved  for  Michaelmas  Term.  Since  then  it  is  possible, 
nay  frequently  happens,  that  a  man  be  appointed  by  the  king’s 
order  to  this  in  Easter  Term,  but  has  paid  the  debt  of  fate  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  or  is  transferred  by  the  king’s  order  to  other 
business  of  the  realm,  or  what  may  seem  to  some  a  stronger  case, 
in  the  midst  gets  out  of  favour  with  the  prince,  and  is  deemed 
unworthy  of  such  eminent  duties,  I  ask  if  he  who  is  quit  in 
Easter  Term  in  which  a  few  points  are  completed,  but  all  are 
retained  by  a  second  summons,  if  such  a  man  as  this  may  de¬ 
serve  to  be  released  in  Michaelmas  Term  when  he  has  ceased  to 
occupy  a  seat  at  the  exchequer  or  have  the  king’s  favour. 

M.  To  explain  both  parts  of  this  question  an  abundant  display 
of  reasons  exists,  but  you  know  the  freedom  of  royal  munificence 
that  when  once  the  favour  of  a  quittance  is  given,  even  with 
the  expenditure  of  money,  it  is  always  inclined  to  the  better 
part ;  so  also  is  the  rule  of  royal  gifts  and  grants,  that  just  as 
his  gifts  cannot  be  revoked  or  recalled,  so  neither  can  the  re¬ 
leases  of  the  king,  which  are  called  ‘  perdonata,’  be  brought  to 
nought.  He  is  therefore  free  and  quit  in  the  term  of  com¬ 
pletion  whoever  deserved  to  be  quit  in  any  way  in  the  preceding 
term. 

I)  Certain  things  which  have  been  said  strike  me.  First  that 
you  say  a  thing  maybe  released  to  any  one  in  this  form  of  words: 

‘  In  grants  by  king’s  writ  this  or  that,  and  this  or  that  person,’ 
when  this  person  has  obtained  no  writ  of  release  from  the  king, 
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how  it  can  happen  that  such  fictions  are  not  found  out  in  writing 
the  roll,  I  don’t  see. 

M.  You  are  struck  with  the  fact  not  improperly  ;  I  was  long 
bewildered  by  it,  and,  as  1  believe,  this  mode  of  writing  is  not 
plain  to  all  ;  hence  though  what  you  ask  is  no  great  matter,  yet 
it  is  unusual,  and  seems  absurd  that  anything  should  be  said  to 
be  remitted  by  the  king’s  writ  which  always  is  to  be  remitted 
without  writ.  Wherefore  I  was  anxious  on  this  matter  with  the 
lord  (bishop)  of  Ely,  a  person  singularly  skilful  in  these  duties, 
whose  memory  shall  be  eternally  blessed.  This  man,  the  treasurer 
of  the  illustrious  king  of  the  English,  Henry  I,  and  nephew  of 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  whom  we  spoke  of,  had  in  his  times  a 
singular  knowledge  of  the  exchequer ;  moreover  being  most 
eminent  in  the  matters  which  belonged  to  his  own  dignity,  he 
made  his  reputation  so  conspicuous,  that  living  or  dying  he  was 
nearly  the  only  man  in  the  realm  whose  glory  an  envious  tongue 
could  not  blacken.  This  man,  after  being  often  asked  to  do  so 
by  the  illustrious  king  Henry  II,  reformed  the  learning  of  the 
exchequer,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  lost  during  the 
tempest  of  many  years  war,  and  renewed  the  form  of  its  whole 
procedure,  like  another  Esdras,  a  diligent  repairer  of  the  library. 
This  wise  man  deemed  it  better  to  mark  laws  which  had  been 
established  by  antiquity  for  posterity,  rather  than  to  establish 
new  ones  by  his  own  tacit  will,  for  later  times  have  seldom 
dictated  gentler  rules  than  antiquity  has  in  the  collection  of 
money.  I  got  then  this  answer  from  him  on  this  subject. 

‘  Brother,  he  who  has  ears  greedy  of  learning,  will  easily  find  the 
tongue  of  the  slanderer,  and  he  who  has  not  will  not  easily  escape 
the  same.  •  There  came  once  to  king  Henry  I  a  man  having  the 
hissing  of  a  serpent,  and  saying  to  him,  “  Do  your  barons  who 
sit  at  the  exchequer  not  pay  what  rises  from  their  lands  1  For 
as  some  of  them  have  fixed  stipends  at  the  exchequer  for  their 
session,  and  some  have  estates  and  their  fruits  by  reason  of  their 
office,  a  great  loss  accrues  to  the  revenue  from  tins.”  Then,  by 
his  perpetually  dwelling  on  the  prince’s  advantage,  at  length  the 
words  took  such  possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  bade  that  what¬ 
ever  was  appointed  should  be  paid  by  all,  aud  that  nothing 
should  be  remitted  to  any  one,  unless  he  obtained  his  express 
order  for  this.  And  so  it  was  done,  but  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
king  remembered  the  advice  of  Ahitophel,  lie  repented  of  having 
agreed  to  it.  He  ordered  then  that  for  all  his  ministers  all 
the  aforenamed  sums  should  be  reckoned,  thinking  little  of  the 
loss  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  in  respect  of  a  great  honour.  He 
directed  his  writ  therefore  to  the  exchequer,  that  those  who  sit 
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there  should  be  free  from  those  liabilities  by  perpetual  right. 
Thenceforth  from  this  writ  it  is  now  said,  “  in  remissions  by  the 
king’s  writ,”  and  it  has  been  effected,  that  what  was  granted  to 
the  fathers  should  last  for  their  descendants.’  We  remember  to 
have  seen  nothing  like  this  in  modern  times,  that  by  course  of 
time  under  a  similar  form  of  words  an  account  is  made  for  those 
who  deserve  to  be  quit.  For  king  Henry  II  ordered  in  Michael¬ 
mas  Term,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  that  the  knights 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  monks  of 
the  Cistercian  order,  to  whom  by  the  liberty  of  his  charter  he 
had  long  before  granted  a  quittance  of  all  which  belongs  to 
money  except  justice  on  life  and  limbs,  should  hereafter  be  quit 
of  all  these  matters  which  belong  to  money  in  the  several  coun¬ 
ties,  so  that  thenceforward  they  should  not  be  constrained  to 
exhibit  their  charters  at  the  exchequer.  This  the  authority  of 
royal  piety  decreed,  that  thus  they  should  be  freed  once  for  all 
from  the  inspection  of  the  barons,  that  they  who  had  passed  to 
the  fruit  of  a  better  life,  and  are  held  to  be  given  up  to  prayers, 
should  not  be  compelled  to  make  this  useless  and  wearisome  de¬ 
lay  on  this  account  with  their  charters  at  the  exchequer.  By  the 
counsel  then,  and  the  decision  of  the  barons  who  were  present, 
a  writ  of  our  lord  king  was  issued  in  these  terms  :  ‘  I  declare 
quit  the  knights  of  the  temple  of  five  marks,  which  are  exacted 
of  their  men  for  default,  and  I  forbid  that  hereafter  anything  be 
exacted  or  taken  from  them,  or  their  men,  or  their  lands,  which 
belongs  to  moneys.  These  present  witnesses.’  So  to  the  brethren 
of  the  Hospital  and  the  aforenamed  monks.  By  authority  of 
this  mandate  thenceforth  in  each  county  they  will  be  quit  of  all 
that  applies  to  money,  just  as  is  said  in  the  annual  roll :  ‘  In  re¬ 
mission  by  the  king’s  writ,’  that  of  which  we  made  mention 
above. 

1).  I  understand  sufficiently  what  has  been  said.  Now,  if  you 
please,  do  not  delay  to  explain  what  scutage,  murder,  and  Dane- 
geld  are.  They  seem  barbarous  words,  but  they  trouble  me  the 
more  because  you  say  that  the  servants  of  exchequer  are  free  of 
them. 


IX.  What  is  Scutage,  and  why  is  it  so  named. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  design  of  enemies  is  at 
hand,  or  breaks  out  in  the  realm,  the  king  decrees  that  a  sum 
be  paid  from  each  military  fee,  a  mark  to  wit,  or  a  pound, 
whence  he  may  have  pay  or  grants  to  soldiers.  For  the  prince 
prefers  to  set  against  the  risks  of  wars  hired  soldiers  to  his 
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subjects.  So  this  money  because  paid  in  the  name  of  shields 
is  called  scutage.  They  who  sit  at  the  exchequer  are  quit  of 
this. 

X.  What  Murder  is,  and  why  so  called. 

Murder  properly  means  the  secret  death  of  any  one  whose 
slayer  is  unknown.  For  murder  is  what  is  hidden  or  concealed. 
In  the  early  state  of  the  realm,  after  the  Conquest,  they  who 
remained  of  the  English  subjects  put  secretly  snares  against  the 
disliked  and  hated  race  of  Normans,  and  privily  murdered  them 
in  woods  and  out-of-the-way  places  when  they  got  a  chance, 
in  revenge  for  which,  when  the  kings  and  their  servants  raged 
against  the  English  for  some  years  with  refined  tortures,  and 
yet  they  did  not  abandon  the  practice,  they  at  last  adopted  this 
plan,  that  the  centuriata,  which  they  call  hundred,  in  which 
a  Norman  was  found  thus  slain,  since  the  doer  of  his  death  was 
not  apparent,  and  it  was  not  clear  since  he  had  fled  who  he  was, 
should  be  fined  in  a  large  sum  of  assayed  silver  to  the  revenue, 
some  to  £.36,  some  to  £44,  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of 
the  localities,  and  the  frequency  of  homicides  ;  and  they  say  it 
was  done,  that  a  penalty  generally  inflicted  might  secure  the 
protection  of  wayfaring  (Normans),  and  every  one  might  hasten 
to  punish  so  great  a  crime,  or  bring  him  to  justice  by  whose 
means  so  heavy  a  loss  injured  the  whole  vicinage.  From  the 
payment  of  such  sums,  as  we  said,  you  must  know  that  those 
who  sit  at  the  table  are  free. 

D.  Is  nothing  reckoned  for  murder  in  the  clandestine  death 
of  an  Englishman  as  well  as  of  a  Norman  1 

M.  At  first  as  you  hear  it  did  not,  but  when  English  and 
Normans  lived  together,  and  gave  or  married  wives  on  both 
sides,  the  nations  were  so  mingled  that  now  you  can  hardly  tell 
— I  speak  of  their  children — who  is  of  English  and  who  of 
Norman  race,  except  those  serfs  at  least  who  are  called 
villains,  who  may  not  against  their  lord’s  will  quit  the  condition 
of  their  station.  For  this  reason  whenever  almost  any  one  is 
found  slain  at  present  it  is  punished  as  murder,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  clear  marks  on  them  of  servile  condition. 

D.  I  wonder  that  a  prince  of  such  singular  excellence,  and 
the  man  of  such  quick  conscience  should  have  exhibited  such 
pity  towards  the  race  of  the  English,  which  is  subdued  and 
suspected  by  him,  as  not  only  to  keep  the  husbandmen,  by 
whom  agriculture  is  carried  on,  harmless,  but  should  leave  their 
estates  and  great  possessions  to  the  nobles  of  his  realm. 

M.  Although  this  does  not  belong  to  the  business  to  which  I 
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have  been  made  a  debtor,  yet  I  will  freely  tell  you  what  I  have 
heard  on  these  topics  from  the  natives  themselves.  After  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  the  righteous  subjugation  of  the 
rebels,  when  the  king  and  his  nobles  were  surveying  new  regions, 
a  careful  inquiry  was  made  as  to  who  they  were  who,  having 
fought  in  battle  against  the  king,  had  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
From  all  these,  and  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  war,  all 
hope  of  the  lands  and  estates  and  rents  which  they  previously 
possessed  was  shut  off,  for  they  held  it  to  be  a  great  benefit  to 
enjoy  life  under  their  enemies.  They  who  were  summoned  to 
war  and  had  not  come,  and  were  not  present  by  being  occupied 
with  domestic  or  other  necessary  business,  in  course  of  time  got 
the  favour  of  their  lords  by  the  devoted  deference  they  showed 
them,  and  began  to  possess  their  property  for  themselves  alone 
and  at  the  pleasure  of  their  lords,  but  without  hope  of  succession. 
In  course  of  time,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions  through  the  disgust  of  their  lords,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  restore  what  was  taken  from  them,  a  common  complaint  of 
the  natives  came  to  the  king,  to  the  effect  that  if  they  were 
hated  by  all,  and  deprived  of  their  property,  they  would  be  con¬ 
strained  to  pass  over  to  foreigners.  At  last  counsel  was  taken 
on  these  subjects,  and  it  was  decreed  that  what  they  could 
obtain  from  their  lords  on  the  ground  of  their  deserts  by  the 
introduction  of  a  legal  agreement  should  be  granted  to  them 
by  inviolable  right,  but  that  they  should  claim  nothing  to  them¬ 
selves  from  the  times  of  the  conquest  of  the  race  under  the 
name  of  succession.  How  discreet  was  the  judgment  which 
made  this  provision  is  clear,  especially  since  in  any  manner  they 
could  serve  their  own  interests  by  being  obliged  thereafter  to 
buy  the  good  will  of  their  lords  by  attending  to  them  with  ex¬ 
cessive  deference.  So  it  is  that  every  one  of  the  conquered  race 
who  has  estates,  or  something  of  this  kind,  has  obtained  it,  not 
because  it  is  due  to  him  by  reason  of  succession,  but  because  his 
merits  have  simply  exacted  it  or  he  has  obtained  it  by  some 
agreement. 

D.  I  don’t  quite  know  what  is  a  centuriate,  or  hundred. 

M.  Wait  a  while ;  you  will  know  hereafter  in  its  place,  that 
is,  in  the  title  of  Domesday  book.  Now  let  us  treat  of  Danegeld, 
and  that  its  meaning  may  appear,  attend  a  space. 

XI.  Of  Danegeld,  and  why  it  is  so  named. 

Contented  with  its  own,  our  island  needs 
No  foreign  riches.  Justly  men  of  old 
Named  it  the  lap  of  wealth,  the  shrine  of  joy. 

For  this  reason  it  has  endured  innumerable  injuries  from 
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foreigners,  for  it  is  written,  ‘The  knowledge  of  precious  things 
provokes  the  thief.’  The  robbers  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
wasting  it  by  an  invasion  from  sea,  carried  away  gold,  silver, 
and  everything  that  was  valuable.  But  when  the  king  and 
natives,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  attempted  the  defence  of  their 
race,  the  others  took  to  flight  over  the  water.  Chief  among 
these,  and  always  ready  for  mischief,  was  the  warlike  and 
populous  race  of  the  Daci,  who  beyond  their  general  passion  for 
plunder  were  the  more  eager,  because  they  claimed  certain 
ancient  rights  to  the  rule  of  the  realm,  as  the  history  of  the 
Britons  narrates  more  fully.  To  keep  them  off  them  the 
English  kings  ordained  that  from  each  hide  in  the  realm  two 
shillings  of  silver  should  be  for  ever  paid  for  the  use  of  strong 
men,  who  should  watch  and  constantly  keep  ward  to  stop  these 
attacks  of  their  enemies  by  sea.  Since  then  this  rent  was 
principally  appointed  for  the  Daci,  it  is  called  Danegeld.  By 
annual  law  this  was  paid,  as  I  have  said,  under  the  native  kings 
till  the  times  of  William  I,  of  the  race  and  lineage  of  the 
Normans.  While  he  reigned  the  Daci  and  other  pirates  by  land 
and  sea  refrained  from  attacking  him,  for  they  knew  the  truth 
of  what  is  written,  ‘When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his 
house,  what  he  possesses  is  in  peace.’  For  they  knew  that 
men  of  very  active  courage  do  not  bear  injuries  unavenged. 
When  the  land  had  therefore  long  been  quiet  under  his  sway,  he 
could  not  have  this  paid  annually  which  had  been  exacted  under 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a  season  of  war,  nor  would  he,  con¬ 
sidering  unexpected  incidents,  have  it  wholly  remitted.  It  was 
seldom  paid  then  in  his  times  or  that  of  his  successors,  that  is, 
when  wars  or  rumours  of  wars  from  foreign  nations  arose.  But 
whenever  it  be  paid,  they  who  sit  at  the  exchequer,  as  I  have 
said,  are  free  of  it.  The  sheriffs  too,  though  they  are  not 
reckoned  among  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  are  quit  of  this  in 
their  lordships,  on  account  of  the  toilsome  collection  of  the 
revenue.  You  must  now  that  demesnes  are  understood  to  be 
what  are  cultivated  by  a  man’s  own  expense  or  labour,  and  also 
what  is  possessed  by  his  serfs  in  his  name.  For  since  serfs  by  the 
law  of  the  realm  can  not  only  be  transferred  by  their  lords  from 
what  they  now  possess  to  other  places,  but  can  be  lawfully  sold 
or  scattered  about  at  pleasure,  both  they  and  their  lands  which 
they  cultivate  that  they  may  serve  their  lords  are  reckoned  as 
demesnes.  It  is  also  reported  by  those,  to  whom  the  ancient 
dignity  of  the  exchequer  was  known  by  ocular  experience,  that 
its  barons  are  free  in  their  lordships  from  essarts  of  forests. 
With  whom  we  agree,  the  rule  being  added,  that  they  are  said 
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to  be  quit  of  those  essarts,  which  existed  before  the  day  that  the 
illustrious  king  Henry  I  was  freed  from  human  affairs.  If  they 
were  quit  of  all,  made  or  to  be  made  at  any  time,  it  would  seem 
free  to  the  barons  with  impunity  to  cut  down  at  their  own 
discretion  their  own  woods  in  which  royal  forest  is,  but  this 
could  not  be  done  with  impunity  unless  the  consent  of  the  king 
or  his  principal  forester  were  first  obtained.  Nay,  men  do  not 
take  of  their  own  woods  what  is  required  for  the  necessary  uses 
of  their  house,  in  case  they  have  domicile  in  a  forest,  except  by 
the  view  of  those  who  are  deputed  to  the  custody  of  forest. 
There  ai'e  men  who  seek  to  maintain  by  their  arguments  that  no 
man  is  free  from  these  essarts  by  virtue  of  his  session  at  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  If  any  of  those  who  sits  there  lias  offended  by  any  ill- 
luck  against  the  prince,  whence  he  deserves  to  be  punished  by 
fine,  he  .will  not  be  free  from  that  penalty  except  by  special 
order  of  the  prince.  Since  therefore  the  doing  an  essart  is  an 
excess  against  the  king’s  forest,  he  ought  not,  as  they  say,  who 
so  offends  and  is  thereupon  punished,  to  be  free  without  the 
express  order  of  the  king.  Although  this  reasoning  is  subtle, 
and  seems  sufficient  to  some,  yet  there  goes  against  it  that  the 
penalty  for  essarts  is  fixed  and  common  to  those  who  commit 
this  offence,  to  wit,  for  an  essart  of  one  acre  sown  with  wheat 
one  shilling  is  paid,  for  an  acre  sown  with  oats  sixpence,  by 
perpetual  rule.  From  these  particulars  a  certain  collective  sum 
arises,  which  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  answer  in  at  the  exchequer, 
just  as  from  the  appointed  two  or  one  shilling  for  each  hide  of 
a  county,  a  single  sum  which  is  called  the  common  assize  arises. 
Since  therefore  the  essart  in  these  matters  has  a  direct  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  common  assize,  as  is  said,  it  might  seem  not 
unreasonable  that  men  should  be  similarly  quit  of  essarts  as  of 
other  common  assizes.  And  there  meets  them  the  authority,  by 
no  means  light,  of  custom  and  prolonged  use.  For  they  whose 
memory  is  hoary  relate  that  it  was  so  in  bygone  times.  I  who 
am  talking  to  you  saw  in  late  times  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  a 
shrewd  man,  well  educated  and  experienced  in  secular  business. 
He,  possessing  a  native  ability,  became  an  imitator  of  his  father’s 
wisdom,  whose  case  was  tried  in  many  ways  by  our  prince 
Henry  II,  whom  neither  hidden  wisdom  nor  unconspicuous  folly 
escapes,  so  that  by  his  command  he  got,  not  merely  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  but  the  dignity  of  president  through  the  whole  realm. 
He  on  one  occasion,  when  a  visitation  of  the  woods  which  they 
call  a  regard  was  at  hand,  and  which  is  held  every  third  year, 
got  a  writ  from  the  king,  that  he  should  be  quit  of  these  essarts 
which  were  exigible  from  his  land,  the  number  which  they 


amounted  to  being  added ;  and  when  this  was  brought  and 
read  at  the  exchequer  all  were  astonished  and  said,  ‘  Is  not  this 
earl  weakening  our  liberties?’  Then  as  all  who  sat  looked  at 
each  other,  Nigel,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  of  happy  memory,  began 
speaking  modestly  thus :  ‘  Sir  earl,  you  seem  to  have  neutralised 
the  dignity  of  the  exchequer  by  this  writ,  since  you  have  got  a 
mandate  from  the  king  for  these  matters,  from  which  you  are 
free  by  sitting  at  the  exchequer,  and  consequently  hereafter  it 
ought  to  be  inferred  by  a  baron  from  this  precedent,  that  he 
who  does  not  obtain  the  king’s  writ  for  essarts,  will  be  thence 
liable  to  the  payment,  but,  saving  your  reverence,  this  kind  of 
quittance  is  a  mischievous  example.’  When,  therefore,  as  occurs 
in  doubtful  cases,  some  thought  one  way,  some  another,  there 
was  brought  forward  a  strong  argument  of  the  fact,  the  annual 
roll,  from  the  times  of  the  great  king  whom  we  have  named, 
under  whom  it  is  said  that  the  dignity  and  learning  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  was  most  flourishing,  and  something  was  found  which 
seemed  to  agree  with  what  the  bishop  alleged  about  the  dignity 
of  those  who  sat  there  •  on  hearing  which  the  count,  after  a 
little  reflection,  said,  ‘  I  admit  that  I  got  the  king’s  writ  on  this 
subject,  not  to  weaken  your  rights,  but  that  without  trouble  I 
might  avoid  the  troublesome  exactions  of  the  dog-keepers,  of 
which  the  king  knows  nothing.’  Repudiating  his  writ  then,  he 
chose  to  be  acquitted  by  the  liberty  of  his  seat.  In  course  of 
time,  when  the  aforesaid  bishop  was  not  able  to  be  present  be¬ 
cause  he  was  kept  away  by  weakness,  and  I  supplied  his  place 
at  the  exchequer  as  well  as  I  could,  it  happened  that  essarts 
were  paid  ;  but  when  they  were  exacted  and  paid  from  his  lord- 
ship,  I  openly  complained  and  claimed  the  right  of  release. 
Then,  by  the  common  counsel  and  opinion  of  all,  the  sum  which 
had  been  paid  was  restored  to  me,  but  reserving  all  which  came 
from  his  lordship,  I  paid  back  to  his  serfs  in  full  whatever  had 
been  exacted  from  them,  that  surviving  memory  might  be 
evidence  of  this  fact. 

D.  Saving  your  reverence,  we  should  not  use  examples  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  but  reasons. 

M.  It  is  so,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  causes  of  things 
and  the  reasons  of  sayings  are  hidden,  and  then  it  suffices  to 
give  instances  of  them,  especially  such  as  are  taken  from  prudent 
men,  whose  deeds  are  circumspect,  and  not  without  reason. 
But  whatever  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  arguing  on  behalf 
of  this  liberty  or  against  it,  you  may  be  sure  that  we  say  nothing 
for  certain  on  this  topic,  except  what  the  authority  of  the  prince 
has  decreed  should  hold.  Certainly,  the  rule  of  the  forests,  the 
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punishment  or  acquittal  of  those  who  offend  in  them,  whether 
pecuniary  or  corporal,  is  kept  wholly  apart  from  the  other  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  king 
only,  or  of  some  familiar  of  his,  specially  deputed  to  it.  It  sub¬ 
sists  by  peculiar  laws,  which  they  say  rely  not  on  the  common 
law  of  the  realm,  but  on  the  voluntary  ruling  of  princes,  so  that 
whatever  is  done  by  its  laws,  is  not  absolutely  just,  but  is  said 
to  be  just  according  to  the  law  of  the  forest.  For  the  privileges 
of  kings  are  in  forests,  and  these  are  their  chief  delights,  for 
they  come  to  them  to  hunt  when  they  occasionally  lay  aside 
their  cares,  and  refresh  themselves  with  a  little  rest.  There 
they  give  up  at  once  the  grave  business,  and  the  invariable  dis¬ 
quiet  of  courts,  and  breathe  awhile  the  favour  of  natural  liberty, 
and  hence,  they  who  offend  against  a  forest  are  open  to  the 
chastisement  of  the  king  alone. 

D.  I  learnt  when  my  nails  were  young,  that  it  is  a  mark  of 
one  who  is  ill-advised  to  prefer  ignorance  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  reason  of  what  is  said ;  that  I  may  be  therefore  better  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject,  you  will  not  delay  to  tell  what  a  forest 
is,  and  what  an  essart. 

XII.  What  is  the  king's  Forest,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 

this  name. 

M.  The  king’s  forest  is  the  safe  abiding  of  wild  beasts,  not 
any,  but  woodland  ones,  not  in  any  place  whatever,  but  in  certain 
and  fit  places,  whence  it  is  called  forest,  e  being  changed  into  o, 
as  though  it  were  ‘feresta,’  i.e.  the  place  of  wild  animals. 

D.  Is  there  a  king’s  forest  in  every  county  1 

M.  No ;  but  iu  woody  ones,  where  there  are  lairs  of  wild 
beasts,  and  abundant  pasture  :  it  does  not  signify  to  whom  the 
woods  belong,  whether  they  are  the  king’s  or  the  king’s  nobles, 
the  wild  animals  have  free  and  uninjured  running  everywhere. 

XIII.  What  is  an  Essart,  and  why  is  it  called  so. 

Essarts  are  commonly  said  to  be,  what  in  Isidore  are  called 
occatious  (i.e.  breaking  ground),  when,  for  instance,  groves  or 
brushwood  of  forest  which  are  convenient  for  pastures  and  lairs 
are  cut  down,  and  after  they  are  cut  down,  and  grubbed  up, 
when  the  earth  is  ploughed  and  cultivated.  If  the  wood  is  so 
cut  down,  that  any  one  on  leaning  upon  the  stem  of  a  felled 
oak  or  other  tree,  can  look  round  and  see  five  felled,  they  reckon 
it  waste,  i.e.  vastatum  by  syncope.  Such  a  misdeed  committed 
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even  in  one’s  own  woods  is  said  to  be  so  grave,  that  it  never 
shall  be  quitted  at  the  session  of  the  exchequer,  but  shall  be 
punished  with  a  fine  according  to  the  means  of  the  offender. 
Hitherto  about  the  dignities  of  those  who  sit  at  the  exchequer 
as  so  close  brevity  permits  me,  and  as  they  suddenly  come  before 
my  mind,  I  have  given  in  outline.  But  I  have  not  put  a  limit, 
which  they  may  not  pass  over,  to  the  generosity  of  kings  in  those 
things,  for  all  are  ready  on  account  of  the  favour  trusted  them 
to  amplify  the  glory  of  their  own  dignity,  those  especially  who 
are  wise  ;  but  that  greatest  of  all  princes  of  the  earth,  the  illus¬ 
trious  Henry  II,  king  of  the  English,  always  seeks  to  increase 
the  glory  of  those  who  serve  him,  since  he  knows  for  certain 
that  the  grant  of  benefits  to  his  own  servants  purchase  the 
glory  of  his  name,  by  the  titles  of  immortal  fame.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  let  us  turn  our  running  pen  to  other  matters. 

D.  It  follows,  unless  I  am  wrong,  as  I  seem  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  from  what  has  been  said,  that  you  explain  the  king’s 
seal  and  Domesday  book,  the  first  of  which,  if  I  remember  aright, 
is  preserved  in  the  treasury  and  never  leaves  it. 

M.  That  is  true  of  both,  and  of  many  things  besides. 

XIV.  That  the  'Treasury  is  sometimes  the  money  itself,  sometimes 
the  place  where  it  is  kept. 

You  must  know  that  the  treasury  sometimes  means  the 
money  reckoned  up,  vessels  of  different  kinds,  gold  and  silver, 
and  changes  of  raiment.  According  to  this  meaning  it  is 
said,  ‘where  your  treasure  is,  there  is  your  heart.’  The 
treasury  is  also  said  to  be  the  place  in  which  it  is  put, 
whence  thesaurus  is  called  auri  thesis,  i.e.  the  laying  up,  so 
that  men  ambiguously  answer  a  person  who  asks  where  it  is — 
‘  It  is  in  the  treasury,’  i.e.  where  the  treasure  is  laid  up.  Money 
counted  or  other  things  named  before,  when  once  laid  up  in  a 
safe  place,  are  not  brought  out,  save  when  they  are  sent  to  the 
king  to  be  distributed  for  his  necessary  uses,  by  his  mandate. 
But  there  are  many  things  in  the  chests  of  the  treasury  which 
are  bought  round  and  shut  up  and  kept  by  the  treasurer  and 
his  chamberlains,  as  has  been  fully  shown  above ;  sucb  as  the 
king’s  seal,  of  which  you  ask,  Domesday  book,  the  exactory  roll, 
which  some  call  the  brief  of  ferms.  Also  the  great  yearly  rolls  of 
accounts,  a  vast  multitude  of  privileges,  counter-tallies  of  receipts 
and  rolls  of  receipts,  and  briefs  of  the  king  for  exits  of  treasure, 
and  many  other  things,  which,  when  the  exchequer  sits,  are 
necessary  for  daily  use. 
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XV.  What  is  the  use  of  the  King’s  seal  wldch  is  in  tlte  treasury. 

What  the  use  of  the  king’s  seal  should  be  ought  to  be  clear 
from  what  has  gone  before.  For  summonses  are  made  by  this,  and 
other  commands  of  the  king,  provided  they  belong  to  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  are  signed.  It  is  never  taken  out,  but,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  always  kept  by  the  chancellor  through  a  deputy.  It 
has  an  image  and  inscription  engraved  on  it,  as  the  moveable 
seal  of  the  court  has,  in  order  that  the  authority  of  an  order 
from  both  may  be  equal,  that  a  criminal  who  misbehaves  may  be 
equally  brought  to  judgment  by  the  one  or  the  other.  Moreover, 
the  book  of  which  you  inquire  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
the  seal  royal  in  the  treasury.  The  cause  of  this  custom  I  learned 
from  Henry,  once  bishop  of  Winchester. 

XYI.  What  is  the  Judiciary  Booh  (Domesday),  and  why  it 

was  composed. 

When  that  eminent  conqueror  of  England,  King  William, 
kinsman  by  blood  of  the  same  prelate,  had  subdued  the  farther 
bounds  of  the  island  to  his  authority,  and  crushed  the  minds  of 
the  rebels  by  terrible  examples,  that  no  free  opportunity  for 
error  should  be  given  afterwards,  he  determined  to  subject  the 
people  under  him  to  written  right  and  laws.  The  English  laws 
being  established  according  to  a  threefold  division,  i.  e.  Mercian 
law,  Danish  law,  West-Saxon  law,  some  laws  he  rejected,  but 
approving  of  others  he  added  to  them  those  laws  of  Neustria 
from  beyond  seas,  which  seemed  most  efficacious  for  keeping  the 
peace.  Then,  that  nothing  should  seem  wanting  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  whole  administration,  having  given  them  his  plan, 
he  sent  the  wisest  men  from  about  him  in  circuit  through  the 
realm.  A  careful  description  then  of  the  whole  country  was  made 
by  them,  in  woods,  pastures,  and  meadows,  and  also  in  arable 
lands,  and  being  marked  in  common  words  was  reduced  to  a 
book,  so  that  each  man  should  be  satisfied  with  his  own  right, 
and  not  intrude  on  another’s  with  impunity.  The  survey  is 
made  through  counties,  hundreds,  and  hides,  the  king’s  name 
being  marked  at  the  head,  and  then  in  order  the  names  of  other 
nobles  being  annexed  according  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank, 
viz.  they  who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief.  Numbers  are  put  to 
each  as  they  are  thus  ranged  in  order,  by  which  may  be  more 
easily  met  below  in  the  order  of  the  book  itself  what  belongs 
to  each.  This  book  is  called  Domesday  by  the  natives,  i.  c.  by 
metaphor,  the  day  of  judgment,  for  as  the  sentence  of  that  last 
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ami  terrible  examination  can  be  eluded  by  no  trickery  of  art, 
so  when  there  rises  in  the  realm  a  dispute  about  the  things 
which  are  noted  there,  when  it  comes  to  the  book  the  sentence 
cannot  be  annulled  or  disputed  with  impunity.  For  this  reason 
we  call  the  same  book  the  judiciary  book,  not  because  an  opinion 
is  gathered  from  it  on  any  doubtful  propositions,  but  because  no 
one  can  by  any  means  swerve  from  it,  as  from  the  aforesaid 
judgment. 

D.  Explain,  if  you  please,  what  a  county  is,  a  hundred,  and 
a  hide,  otherwise  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said  will  not  be 
plain. 

XVII.  What  is  Hide ,  what  Hundred,  ivhat  County,  in 
common  opinion. 

M.  Country-folk  know  this  better,  but  as  we  have  got  it  from 
them,  a  hide  by  primitive  rule  was  a  hundred  acres ;  a  hundred 
from  some  hundreds  of  hides,  but  not  determinate,  for  some 
consist  of  more,  some  of  fewer  hides  ;  hence  you  will  find  in  old 
charters  of  the  English  kings  it  often  called  centuriate.  Counties, 
by  the  same  rule,  consist  of  hundreds,  i.  e.  some  from  more,  some 
from  fewer,  as  the  land  is  divided  among  several  proprietors. 
County  is  called  from  count,  or  count  from  county.  A  count 
(earl)  is  he  who  receives  the  third  part  in  every  county  of  that 
which  proceeds  from  pleas.  For  all  that  sum,  which  in  the 
name  of  ferm  is  required  from  the  sheriff,  does  not  wholly  arise 
from  the  rent  of  estates ;  but  much  of  it  arises  from  pleas,  and 
the  earl  takes  the  third  of  these,  who  is  so  called  because  he 
is  a  comrade  and  companion  in  receipts  of  revenue.  The  sheriff 
(viscount)  is  so  called,  because  he  fills  the  office  of  the  count  in 
those  pleas  in  which  the  count  shares  by  reason  of  his  dignity. 

D.  Do  the  counts  receive  these  from  each  county  1 

M.  By  no  means  ;  they  only  receive  them,  whom  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  kings  appoints  as  companions  to  themselves,  from  proof 
of  conspicuous  service  or  eminent  merit,  and,  by  reason  of  this 
dignity,  decrees  that  these  rights  be  conferred,  to  some  of  in¬ 
heritance,  to  some  individually. 

XVIII.  What  is  the  Exactor y  Roll. 

The  exactory  roll  is  that  in  which  the  ferms  of  the  king  are 
distinctly  and  diligently  engrossed,  which  rise  from  each  county, 
whose  amount  cannot  be  diminished,  but  is  frequently  increased 
by  the  laborious  diligence  of  the  justiciary.  The  method  of  the 
rest,  namely,  the  annual  rolls,  and  others  of  which  we  made 
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mention  above,  which  are  in  the  treasury,  and  never  leave  it,  is 
plain  enough  from  what  has  been  said.  It  remains,  then,  that 
we  turn  ourselves  to  the  greater  and  more  necessary  institutions 
of  the  exchequer,  in  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  tl*e  science  ot 
the  exchequer  is  more  eminent,  more  useful,  and  more  exclusive 
of  the  many. 


Book  II. 

Hear,  my  brother,  and  receive  what  I  tell  you  with  the  ears 
of  hearing.  You  will  not  regret  your  willingness  to  spend  on 
business  a  little  time  which  has  been  snatched  from  ease.  There 
are  some  who  do  not  blush  to  say  in  their  hearts,  ‘  He  who  puts 
learning  before  us  puts  pain.’  To  such  persons  learning  is 
laborious,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  foolish.  For  this  reason 
truth  is  far  from  them,  who  fearing  the  pleasing  labour  of 
learning  fall  into  error.  They  become  therefore  blind  in  heart, 
and  not  seeing  the  dangers  of  the  way  fall  into  headlong  ruin 
with  downward  steps.  But,  brother,  let  no  day  find  you  idle, 
lest  while  you  chance  to  do  nothing  the  condition  of  human 
weakness,  ever  prone  to  evil,  may  bring  you  to  some  great 
mischief  or  other.  If  you  have  no  business,  pretend  some 
honourable  duties,  that  your  mind  by  being  always  exercised 
may  be  quicker  to  learning.  Attend  then  a  little  to  these 
matters  on  which  you  have  engaged  us,  not  that  you  may  reap 
great  fruit  from  them,  but  only  that  you  be  not  idle. 

D.  I  fear  lest  the  shade  of  the  coming  night  may  put  a 
sudden  end  to  the  matter,  and  that  you  may  hurry  and  omit 
many  things  necessary,  to  escape  the  troublesomeness  of  the 
questions. 

M.  I  was  more  afraid,  lest,  after  long  silence,  long  suppressed 
laughter  might  shake  you  at  my  rustic  style,  or  you  may  chance 
to  be  reflecting  in  silence,  how  without  annoying  me  you  may 
escape  from  what  you  have  brought  me  to.  On  this  ground  I 
admit  that  I  well  might  put  a  sudden  termination  to  what 
I  had  to  say ;  but  since  you  are  teachable,  and  your  care  and 
attention  have  not  yet  grown  chill,  I  will  go  on  in  the  way 
I  began.  To  satisfy  therefore  the  order  of  the  plan  decided  on, 
we  must  speak  first  of  summonses,  from  whom  they  arise,  and 
how,  and  for  what.  And  to  make  it  more  fully  clear  to  you 
of  the  three  things  which  have  to  be  shown,  I  will  take  the  last 
first,  i.  e.  for  what  they  are  made. 
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I.  Summonses  are  made,  that  the  exchequer  may  be  made. 

The  writ  of  summons  having  first  issued,  which  is  signed 
with  the  image  of  royal  authority,  they  who  are  required  are 
called  to  an  appointed  place,  for  they  need  not  come  unless  a 
summons  issues.  Some  are  there  to  sit  and  judge,  some  to  pay 
and  be  judged.  The  barons,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before, 
sit  to  judge  ex  officio,  or  by  the  prince’s  order.  The  sheriffs 
and  many  other  persons  pay  and  are  judged,  of  whom  some  are 
liable  to  voluntary  gifts,  others  to  necessary  payments,  of  which 
we  will  speak  more  fully  below,  in  the  acts  of  the  sheriff.  Since 
there  is  a  large  number  of  them  in  all  the  counties,  it  is  fit  that 
in  each  citation  sent  out  should  be  expressed  in  order  about 
everything,  what  should  be  paid  in  the  present  term,  adding  the 
reason,  as  though  it  were  said,  you  may  have  from  him  this  or 
that  sum,  for  this  or  that  reason.  For  if,  when  the  sheriff  sits 
at  account,  anything  is  demanded  of  any  debtor  in  his  shire,  of 
whom  no  mention  has  been  made  in  the  summons,  he  is  not 
bound  to  answer,  but  is  rather  excused,  because  no  summons  of 
the  fact  has  preceded.  Summonses  then  are  made  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  ferms  of  the  king  and  his  debts,  demandable  for 
many  reasons,  should  fall  into  the  revenue.  There  are,  however, 
some  which  must  come  through  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  though 
no  summons  be  made  of  them,  but  these  are  rather  casual  than 
fixed  or  certaiu,  as  will  be  clear  hereafter. 

In  what  form  Summonses  are  made. 

In  what  form  or  what  order  they  are  made,  we  must  first 
say,  and  lastly  from  whom.  You  must  know  then  that  the  ex¬ 
chequer  of  that  term  in  which  summonses  are  made  being  over, 
the  debts  of  the  king  in  each  county  are  taken  out  of  the  great 
roll  of  that  year  by  the  clerks  of  the  treasurer,  and  are  marked 
down  in  brief,  with  their  reasons,  and  on  this  being  done,  those 
whom  we  called  the  greater  personages  go  apart,  and  each  county 
being  considered,  the  decree  about  each  of  its  debtors,  what  he 
owes  to  the  summons,  account  being  taken  of  the  quality  of  the 
person,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  business  or  cause  by 
which  he  is  bound  to  the  king.  The  authoritative  annual  roll 
from  which  the  debts  are  taken  is  kept  by  the  treasurer  or  his 
clerk,  lest  there  happen  to  be  any  error  of  any  kind  in  copying 
it  out.  There  is  another  clerk  who  marks  carefully  what  they 
have  taxed  in  the  extracts,  about  which  the  summons  runs  as 
follows  :  ‘  H.  K.  of  the  English,  to  this  or  this  sheriff,  health. 
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See,  as  thou  lovest  thyself  and  all  thine,  that  thou  be  at  the 
exchequer  at  this  or  that  time,  ou  the  morrow  of  Saint  Michael’s 
day,  or  in  the  morrow  of  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  have 
with  thee  what  thou  owest  of  old  or  new  ferm,  and  in  particular 
these  underwritten  debts,  from  this  man  ten  marks  for  this 
reason,  and  so  on.’  All  the  debts  then,  with  their  reasons,  being 
scheduled,  which  are  contained  in  the  greater  annual  roll,  all 
the  smaller  rolls  of  the  judges  in  eyre  are  brought  forward,  from 
which  are  taken  out  all  that  is  owing  to  the  lord  king  in  each 
county,  by  their  toil  and  pains,  and  these  being  taxed  by  the 
barons  are  scheduled  in  the  summonses ;  and  after  they  are 
inserted  in  order,  the  summons  concludes  with  these  words  : 

1  And  thou  wilt  have  with  thee  all  these  in  pennies,  tallies,  writs, 
and  quittances,  or  they  will  be  taken  from  thy  ferm,  witness  this 
or  that,  at  the  exchequer.’  There  are  who  think  that  we  should 
say  in  pennies,  or  tallies,  or  writs,  or  quittances,  not  understand¬ 
ing  that  ‘or’  is  sometimes  put  subdisjunctively.  A  strife  about 
words  of  this  kind  is  superfluous  when  their  meaning  is  clear, 
for  whether  you  say  ‘  in  pennies,  or  writs,  or  quittances,’  or  ‘  in 
pennies,  and  writs,  and  quittances,’  the  meaning  is  the  same, 
that,  namely,  in  all  these  or  some  of  them  satisfaction  shall  be 
made  for  that  which  is  in  the  summons.  Besides,  as  new 
remedies  must  be  applied  to  new  diseases,  this  underwriting 
was  added  in  summonses  by  a  new  institution,  i.  e.  after  the 
time  of  King  Henry  I,  that  ‘  if  thou  be  summoned  for  the  debt 
of  any  one  who  has  neither  land  nor  chattels  in  thy  bailiwick, 
and  thou  knowest  in  whose  bailiwick  or  county  he  has  them, 
thou  thyself  shalt  notify  that  same  to  that  sheriff  or  bailiff  by 
thy  writ,  some  one  sent  by  thee  bringing  that,  who  may  deliver 
thy  brief  to  him  in  the  county,  if  possible,  or  before  many.’ 
These  words  which  we  have  said  are  added  have  restrained  the 
absurd  and  expensive  subterfuges  of  some.  For  when  it  was 
known  at  what  peril  ds  the  summonses  were  issued,  before  the 
summons  for  his  debt  came  to  his  county,  after  emptying  his 
granaries  and  carrying  all  his  money  away  in  different  directions, 
or  putting  it  away  into  safe  places,  he  sat  with  nothing  in  his 
house,  and  waited  with  indifference  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff'  and 
his  officials,  and  by  this  trick  for  many  years  the  authority  of 
the  king’s  summons  was  evaded,  and  not  without  loss.  But  he 
to  whom  the  other  had  gone  with  his  property  through  this 
alarm,  since  he  had  no  orders,  did  not  venture  to  lay  hands  on 
the  (runaway’s)  property.  Ou  this  ground  therefore  for  some 
years  the  expression  which  precedes  has  been  added  to  the 
summonses,  and  no  opportunity  of  subterfuge  thereafter  has  lain 
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open  to  any  one,  because  every  debtor  had  to  satisfy  in  every 
way,  except  the  man  whom  utter  poverty  excuses.  But  as  soon 
as  all  sheriffs  and  debtors  knew  that  such  sophistical  evasions 
would  be  stopped,  there  was  no  further  need  to  add  the  words, 
and  they  were  not  added,  but  the  process  which  is  called  the 
coercion  of  the  debtors,  wherever  they  may  have  betaken  them¬ 
selves,  remains  with  the  sheriffs,  and  is  maintained  as  one  which 
is  established  by  a  sort  of  perpetual  right. 

D.  I  have  long  since  heal’d  from  several  informants  that  the 
exchequer  is  convoked  twice  a  year,  i.e.  in  Easter  and  Michael¬ 
mas  terms.  You  have  said,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  an  ex¬ 
chequer  is  not  held  except  after  the  issue  of  summonses.  But 
since  summonses  are  made  at  each  term,  I  ask  you,  if  you  please, 
to  explain  whether  one  rule  is  kept  in  both  summonses,  or  if 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  wording,  what  it  is,  and  why. 

II.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  Summonses  of  each  term. 

M.  It  is  a  great  proof  of  your  progress  that  you  now  know 
how  to  doubt  on  these  topics.  True,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the 
exchequer  is  convoked  and  held  twice  a  year,  after,  as  I  said, 
the  issue  of  summonses.  You  well  remember  the  terms  of  each 
session.  But  note  that  in  Easter  term,  not  accounts,  but  certain 
views  of  accounts  are  made  by  the  sheriffs,  whence  scarce  any¬ 
thing  which  is  done  then  is  reduced  to  writing,  but  the  whole  is 
reserved  for  another  term,  and  then  each  is  diligently  scheduled 
in  the  great  annual  roll ;  yet  certain  memoranda  which  fre¬ 
quently  occur  are  separately  described  by  the  treasurer’s  clerk, 
that  the  barons  may  take  note  of  these  matters  when  the  ex¬ 
chequer  of  that  term  is  completed,  which  would  not  easily  be 
done,  in  consequence  of  their  great  number,  if  they  were  not 
committed  to  writing.  Besides,  what  the  sheriff  has  paid  into 
the  treasury  from  his  ferm  ;  and  then  if  he  has  satisfied,  on  the 
same  line  is  written,  ‘and  he  is  quit;’  if  not,  his  debt  is  put 
distinctly  on  a  lower  line,  that  it  may  be  known  how  much  is 
wanting  to  the  sum  of  that  term,  and  he  may  forthwith  satisfy 
at  the  discretion  of  the  president.  For  each  sheriff  should  pay 
in  that  term  a  moiety  of  the  ferm  which  arises  from  his  county 
yearly.  You  may  know  that  in  these  summonses  the  form  is 
not  changed  except  as  to  term  and  place,  if,  for  instance,  the 
barons  have  decided  that  the  exchequer  of  Easter  and  that  of 
Michaelmas  be  held  differently,  but  the  same  form  of  words 
being  used  in  both  summonses,  the  schedule  of  debtors  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  For  in  the  summons  which  is  made  against  Easter  term, 
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because  the  year  is  then  said  to  begin,  it  will  be  said  simply  of 
him,  ‘thou  shalt  have  £10,’  and  by  this  summons  he  will  not  be 
quit  of  the  £10  except  by  paying  or  satisfying  then.  But  when 
the  summons  is  made  for  Michaelmas,  in  which  the  year  is  shut 
up  and  completed,  and  the  annual  roll  is  made,  there  will  be 
added  to  the  aforesaid  £  i  o  other  £  i  o,  or  more,  as  seems  good  to 
the  presidents,  and  it  will  be  said,  ‘of  him  you  will  have  £20 
but  he  who  in  Easter  term  had  paid  £  1  o  of  this  and  now  pays 
£10  in  pennies,  and  brings  forward  his  tally  of  the  £10  pre¬ 
viously  paid,  he  will  deserve  to  be  free  of  his  summons,  for  it  is 
said  in  the  summons,  ‘  thou  mayest  have  all  this  in  pennies,  and 
writs,  and  tallies.’  Know  besides,  that  when  the  summons  is 
issued,  if  an  error  is  found  when  it  is  corrected,  it  should  not  be 
cancelled  by  drawing  a  line  through  it,  nor  scraped  out,  because 
it  is  writing  patent,  but  rather  where  it  was  written  wrong  it 
should  be  totally  obliterated,  so  that  no  one  may  see  what  was 
written,  the  reason  for  which,  if  you  reflect  on  the  matter,  will 
easily  occur  to  you. 

D.  Since,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  writing  patent,  and  so  is  assigned 
to  the  sheriff,  and  for  a  long  time  is  in  his  hands  or  those  of  his 
people,  the  indemnity  for  summons  is  entrusted  to  his  good  faith 
only.  For  he  might,  as  there  is  no  copy  with  the  barons,  blot, 
change,  or  diminish  with  impunity,  whatever  he  might  wish. 

M.  He  might,  perhaps,  if  he  would,  but  it  would  be  an 
argument  of  madness,  if  he  were  voluntarily  to  expose  himself 
to  such  dangers,  especially  as  he  could  not  thus  do  away  with 
the  king’s  debts,  but  hardly  delay  their  payment.  For  all  debts 
of  which  summonses  are  made  are  kept  carefully  scheduled  else¬ 
where,  hence  no  one  would  be  freed  of  his  debt  by  this  trick, 
even  if  the  sheriff  gave  him  the  chance.  But  to  keep  greater 
care  against  such  a  chance,  we  have  seen  rescripts  of  all  sum¬ 
monses  made  by  the  archdeacon  of  Poitou,  now  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  no  originals  issued,  except  after  making  and  care¬ 
fully  correcting  their  rescripts.  But  when,  as  the  sheriff  sits  at 
account,  the  summons  is  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  chancellor, 
the  clerk  of  the  archdeacon,  looking  at  the  rescript,  used  to  see 
that  there  was  no  irregularity.  In  course  of  time,  when  the 
number  of  debtors  increased  enormously,  so  that  the  length  of 
one  skin  did  not  suffice  for  one  summons,  men  gave  way  to  the 
mass  and  labour  of  the  work,  and,  as  of  old,  were  content  with 
only  the  original  summons.  Thus  you  have  I  believe,  as  far  as 
brevity  allows,  in  what  way  and  for  what  summonses  are  made. 
Now  you  may  see  by  whom  they  ought  to  be  made,  though  from 
what  has  gone  before  this  will  be  in  great  part  manifest. 
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By  whom  Summonses  are  made. 

Henry,  the  illustrious  king  of  the  English,  is  called  second  of 
the  kings  who  share  this  name ;  but  he  is  believed  to  be  second 
to  none  of  the  moderns  in  administering  affairs  by  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  for,  from  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  he  directed  his 
whole  powers  to  this,  to  crush  the  rebellious  and  discontented 
with  manifold  destruction,  that  he  might  establish,  by  all  means, 
the  boon  of  peace  and  fealty  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Since  the 
widest  fame  has  now  disseminated  these  qualities  of  his  among 
all  nations,  it  seems  superfluous  to  insist  on  illustrating  this ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  by 
which  alone  his  singular  goodness  and  unprecedented  piety  are 
confirmed. 

’Twas  not  man’s  work,  but  God  that  pitied  us. 

That  he  with  few  withstood,  himself,  the  world. 

D.  How  a  noble  work  can  be  said  to  withstand  itself  I  don’t 
see,  except  you  explain. 

M.  Though  this  does  not  pertain  to  the  work  which  I  under¬ 
take  and  propose,  yet  my  recollection  of  that  king’s  magnanimity 
will  not  allow  me,  with  peace  of  mind,  to  pass  it  by.  Do  you 
see  how  miraculously  that  man  withstood  himself,  in  the  children 
of  his  flesh,  nay,  the  one  hope  and  single  glory  of  his  soul  after 
God  ?  While  they  were  young,  and  by  reason  of  their  age,  waxen 
beyond  measure  and  prone  to  every  passion ;  how,  like  obstinate 
little  foxes,  they  were  depraved  by  evil  counsels,  and  turned 
his  own  bowels  against  their  own  father,  as  though  he  were 
their  enemy,  ‘  for  the  men  of  his  own  household  were  made  his 
enemies,  and  they  who  guarded  beside  him  took  counsel  against 
him,  saying’  to  his  sons  and  enemies,  ‘let  us  follow  after  and 
seize  him,  for  there  is  none  to  deliver  him,’  you  would  say  in 
these  that  the  word  of  the  prophet  was  fulfilled,  ‘  1  have  brought 
up  sons,  and  behold  they  have  scorned  me.’  When,  therefore, 
the  wife  against  the  husband,  the  sons  against  their  father,  they 
of  his  household  without  cause  raged  against  their  lord,  would  you 
not  well  say  that  the  man  was  rebelling  against  himself?  But 
the  greatness  of  God’s  grace  alone  came  against  the  great  number 
of  his  enemies,  and,  as  though  the  Lord  fought  for  him,  in  a 
short  time  he  so  nearly  got  possession  of  all  the  rebels,  that  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  far  more  strongly  than  before, 
at  the  time  at  which  he  ought  to  have  been  weak. 

Men  who  have  conspired  against  him  know  thoroughly  by 
this,  by  all  his  valour,  that  the  club  of  Hercules  cannot  be  torn 
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from  his  hand,  except  with  great  difficulty.  When  the  enemies 
were  captured,  an  unprecedented  pity  spared  the  instigators  of 
so  great  a  crime,  so  that  few  of  them  bore  the  loss  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  none  of  their  rank  and  lives.  If  you  were  to  read  the 
vengeance  which  David  took  on  the  corruptors  of  his  son 
Absalom,  you  would  say  that  our  king  was  much  more  gentle 
than  he  was,  although  it  is  written  of  him,  ‘  I  have  found  a  man 
after  my  heart.’  Although  the  illustrious  king  was  provided 
with  abundant  examples,  and  could  have  inflicted  on  them  the 
meanest  punishment,  he  preferred,  after  defeating  them,  to  spare 
than  to  punish,  and  let  them  against  their  will  see  his  realm 
increase.  May,  therefore,  that  glorious  and  happy  king  live 
long,  and  gain  that  favour  from  on  high  for  the  favour  he 
granted.  Let  his  noble  offspring  live,  subject  to  their  father,  and 
not  at  variance  with  him  ;  and,  since  they  are  born  to  rule  over 
nations,  let  them  learn  from  their  father’s  and  their  own  ex¬ 
ample  how  glorious  it  is,  ‘to  spare  the  subject,  beat  the  rebel 
down.’  Let  us  follow  the  object  we  have  undertaken.  But  if 
you  like  to  be  better  informed  on  these  and  other  brave  acts  of 
his,  look  into  the  little  book,  if  you  like,  to  which  I  referred 
above.  Therefore,  after  the  shipwreck  of  the  realm,  peace  being 
renewed,  the  king  again  strove  to  recall  his  grandfather’s  times, 
and,  choosing  discreet  men,  he  cut  the  kingdom  into  six  parts, 
that  those  judges  which  we  call  errant  might  go  through  them, 
and  restore  the  rights  which  had  been  destroyed.  Making  their 
appearance  then  in  each  county,  and  exhibiting  the  fulness  of 
justice  to  those  who  thought  themselves  wronged,  they  spared 
the  labours  and  expenses  of  the  poor.  It  happened  in  tfiese 
cases  that  various  excesses  were  punished  in  various  manners, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  facts,  so  that  some  pay  corporeal, 
others  pecuniary  penalties.  Thence  the  pecuniary  penalties  of 
delinquents  are  carefully  scheduled  in  the  rolls  of  the  errant 
judges,  and  when  the  exchequer  sits,  are  handed  over  to  the 
treasury  in  the  presence  of  all.  The  judges  must  take  care,  then, 
that  they  give  correct  and  orderly-arranged  rolls  to  the  treasurer, 
for  it  is  not  right  for  the  judges  themselves,  when  these  docu¬ 
ments  are  handed  over,  to  change  one  iota  of  that  to  which  all 
the  judges  have  agreed. 

D.  This  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  though  they  are  the 
authors  of  their  own  writings,  and  this  does  not  come  except  by 
their  own  toil  and  labour,  they  cannot,  though  agreeing,  change 
their  own  writing  in  a  single  point. 

M.  Since  times  of  correction  are  granted  them,  and  they 
know  the  law  as  laid  down,  let  them  reckon  with  themselves  ; 
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l>ut  the  sum  ot  what  is  brought  in  will  he  required  of  the 
debtors  it  they  are  cast  in  it,  or  from  the  judges  themselves. 
Thus,  if  they  have  described  in  the  roll  one  man  condemned  to 
the  payment  of  twenty,  and  when  the  record  is  given  to  the 
treasurer,  they  remember  that  he  is  only  bound  in  ten,  the 
judges  themselves  must  satisfy  the  residue,  because  their  writing 
was  done  and  corrected  with  deliberation,  and  they  cannot  recall 
it  after  delivery.  The  debts  in  the  rolls  received  the  treasurer 
causes  to  be  scheduled,  with  their  reasons,  carefully  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  great  annual  roll,  the  names  of  the  judges,  as  has 
been  said,  being  prefixed,  that  the  decision  of  exacting  them 
may  be  made  by  this.  Out  of  these,  then,  summonses  are  made 
thus  :  ‘  from  the  pleas  of  those  N.  from  that  man  this,’  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  presidents  have  previously  assessed  the  debts.  You 
now  have,  from  what  has  been  said,  as  we  believe,  from  whom, 
and  how,  and  for  what  the  summonses  issue;  now  let  us  go  to 
the  business  of  the  sheriff.  You  should  give  careful  diligence  to 
what  will  be  said,  because  in  this  is  the  highest  learning  of  the 
exchequer,  as  was  stated  at  the  beginning. 

III.  About  the  business  of  the  Sheriff  in  many  ways. 

All  sheriffs,  then,  and  bailiffs  to  whom  summonses  are 
directed,  are  bound  by  the  same  urgency  of  law,  i.  e.  by  the 
authority  of  the  royal  mandate,  to  wit,  that  at  the  day  named, 
and  place  appointed,  they  should  be  present,  and  make  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  debts;  and,  that  this  may  be  more  clear,  attend  carefully 
to  the  language  of  the  summons,  for  it  says,  ‘  See,  as  thou  lovest 
thyself  and  all  thine,  that  thou  be  at  the  exchequer  then  and 
there,  and  have  with  thee  whatever  thou  owest  of  old  and  new 
ferm,  and  these  underwritten  debts.’  Note,  therefore,  that  two 
things  are  said  which  agree  with  two  that  follow;  for  this,  ‘see 
as  thou  lovest  thyself,’  corresponds  to  ‘  that  thou  be  there  and 
then,’  but  that  ‘  as  thou  lovest  all  thine,’  seems  to  be  referred  to 
this,  ‘  and  have  with  thee  these  underwritten  debts,’  as  though  it 
was  openly  said,  ‘thy  absence,  thou,  whoever  thou  art,  who 
receivest  summons,  unless  it  can  be  excused  by  necessary  and 
legally  defined  reasons,  will  turn  to  the  danger  of  thy  head  ;  for 
thus  thou  seejnest  to  scorn  the  king’s  bidding,  and  to  have  acted 
in  contempt  of  the  royal  majesty,  if,  when  summoned  for  that 
business  of  the  king  to  which  thou  art  appointed,  thou  hast 
neither  come,  nor  sent  an  excuse.  But  if  it  stood  on  thee,  that 
the  underwritten  debts  are  not  paid,  then  out  of  the  ferm  which 
thou  art  to  pay,  the  debts  of  others  for  which  thou  hast  been 
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summoned  would  be  taken,  but  the  term  would  be  satisfied  out 
of  thy  chattels,  and  the  rents  of  thy  estates,  thyself  also,  if 
so  the  barons  decree,  being  put  in  a  safe  place  under  free  ward.’ 
When,  therefore,  the  summons  issued  has  been  taken  by  the 
sheriff,  on  the  appointed  day  he  must  come  and  show  himself  to 
the  president,  if  he  happen  to  be  present,  or  to  the  treasurer,  if 
the  president  himself  be  not  there.  Then,  having  saluted  the 
chief  men,  he  is  free  for  himself  that  day ;  and  on  the  morrow, 
and  thenceforward  each  day,  he  will  return  to  the  exchequer. 
If  perchance  he  comes  not,  and  sends  no  proper  excuse  before 
him,  on  the  first  day  he  will  be  condemned  to  the  king  in  ioos. 
of  silver  for  each  county,  next  day  in  £10  of  silver,  similarly  on 
the  third,  as  we  have  received  from  those  who  preceded  us,  all 
the  moveables  which  he  possesses  will  be  at  the  king’s  good  plea¬ 
sure  ;  on  the  fourth  day,  because  now  his  contempt  for  the  king’s 
majesty  is  proved,  he  will  be  subject  to  the  king’s  mercy  only, 
not  merely  in  his  property,  but  in  his  person.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  a  mere  pecuniary  fine  suffices  for  his  liabilities ; 
thus,  on  the  first  day  ioos.,  on  the  second  similarly  ioos.,  and  so 
onwards  that  absentees  are  punished  each  day  a  hundred.  1 
don’t  differ  from  them,  if  he  against  \yhom  the  offence  is  com¬ 
mitted  agrees,  for  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  king  would  wish 
to  allow  such  a  limit  of  penalty,  since  his  singular  grace  is  that 
he  is  slow  to  punish  and  also  swift  to  reward. 

D.  It  is  at  once  the  sign  of  a  foolish  and  ill-bred  hearer 
to  anticipate  the  running  pen  before  the  end  of  what  is  to 
be  said  is  foreseen,  and  therefore  I  have  stayed,  reflecting  on 
what  disturbs  me,  for  you  said,  that  if  it  were  the  sheriff’s  fault 
that  the  underwritten  debts  were  not  paid,  then  they  will  be 
taken  from  the  ferm  which  he  has  to  pay.  If,  therefore,  the 
sheriff  has  distributed  the  whole  of  it  by  the  king’s  writs,  or  in 
works,  or  other  ways,  what  will  be  done  1 

M.  When  he  has  expended  the  ferm  of  the  county  by  the 
king’s  commands,  either  in  the  chamber  of  the  court,  or  in 
works,  or  in  other  matters,  if  he  be  found  out  a  defaulter  in 
paying  the  debts,  he  will  be  detained  on  his  parol  whenever  the 
great  men  determine,  until  he  satisfy  them  on  these,  as  he  was 
to  have  satisfied  them  on  the  ferm. 

D.  Since  a  heavy  loss  both  of  moveable  and  immoveable  pro¬ 
perty  and  his  own  person  follows  on  a  sheriff  who  is  summoned, 
and  does  not  come  nor  excuse  himself,  unless  he  allege  his  in¬ 
voluntary  and  necessary  absence,  I  ask  you,  if  you  please,  not  to 
delay  explaining  what  sufficient  causes  of  absence  a  summoned 
person  can  put  forward. 
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IV.  F  'or  ivhat  reasons  the  absence  of  the  Sheriff  is  allowed 

indemnity. 

M.  There  are  many  forms  of  excuse  by  which  the  absence  of 
the  sheriff  is  indemnified ;  thus  if,  occasion  or  excuse  omitted, 
he  sends  beforehand,  on  the  appointed  day,  by  lawful  men,  the 
king’s  money  before  collected,  who,  offering  to  the  president 
letters  of  excuse,  and  alleging  the  necessary  causes  of  their  lord’s 
absence,  are  ready  to  confirm  the  same  by  corporal  oath,  if  the 
president  will.  But  if  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer  cited,  is 
unable  to  be  present  because  kept  back  by  sickness,  he  may  add 
in  his  letter  of  excuse,  ‘and  because  I  cannot  come,  I  send  you 
these  my  servants  N.  and  1ST,  that  they  may  be  in  my  place,  and, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  may  do  it,  I  holding  that  as  settled 
which  they  do.’ 

The  man  who  excuses  himself  should  see  that  one  or  both  of 
those  sent  be  knight,  or  a  layman  allied  to  him  in  blood  or 
otherwise,  i.  e.  to  whose  good  faith  and  discretion  he  need  not 
hesitate  to  trust  himself ;  it  is  not  becoming  for  clerics  alone  to 
be  taken  for  it,  since  if  they  go  wrong  it  is  not  proper  that  they 
be  apprehended  for  money  or  credits.  If  it  happen  that  the 
sheriff  be  absent,  not  hindered  by  sickness,  but  by  some  other 
cause,  in  this  case  perhaps  he  may  be  freed  from  the  appointed 
penalty  ;  but  no  one  shall  be  taken  to  satisfy  his  account  for 
him  but  his  first-born  son,  and  not  his  ordinary  attorney,  though 
he  may  have  given  his  own  writ  that  he  will  be  responsible  for 
what  this  or  that  man  does,  but  only  by  the  king’s  mandate,  or, 
if  the  king  be  absent,  by  the  president’s  authority,  can  he  sub¬ 
stitute  another  to  satisfy  his  account;  if,  however,  he  is  engaged 
on  some  other  business  put  on  him  by  the  king,  he  may  in  his 
proper  person  nominate  at  the  exchequer  one  present,  who,  as 
has  been  said,  may  and  ought  to  act  as  attorney  for  the  absent 
sheriff.  That  writ  of  the  king  or  president,  or  of  the  sheriff' 
who  excuses  himself,  will  be  kept  in  the  marshal’s  chest,  of 
which  we  spoke  above,  in  testimony  of  the  fact.  But  if  the 
sheriff,  being  in  some  other  place  needed  by  the  king,  should  be 
called  by  him  out  of  the  realm,  or,  having  got  a  licence  for  his 
private  affairs,  determines  to  quit  the  country,  he  must  first  visit 
the  president,  and  by  word  of  mouth  delegate  his  office  at  the 
exchequer  to  whatever  lawful  man  he  wills  ;  which  done,  in  his 
absence  he  is  neither  constrained  to  send  writ  nor  excuse  absence. 
When  the  sheriff  excuses  himself  on  grounds  of  sickness,  when  it 
becomes  needful  to  write  his  account  on  the  annual  roll,  the 
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words  will  be,  ‘  William,  sheriff  of  London  :  Robert  bis  son  for 
him  renders  account  of  the  ferm  of  London.’  And  if  by  the 
king’s  mandate  another  be  substituted  for  him,  or  he  himself  by 
word  of  mouth,  as  we  said  before,  appoints  any  one  for  him  to 
the  president,  yet  in  all  things  words  must  be  used  as  though  he 
in  his  proper  person  were  sitting  at  account. 

D.  Is  sickness  the  only  sufficient  excuse  for  which  a  person 
who  is  absent  when  summoned  is  indemnified  1 

M.  Certainly  not ;  there  are  many  at  the  exchequer,  but  this 
is  more  customary  in  lawsuits  and  other  business,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil.  But  you  should  remember  what  has  been  said,  that 
no  excuse  avails  to  this,  that  the  king’s  money  collected  from 
the  county  should  be  kept  in  his  hands  with  impunity,  or  not  be 
sent  at  the  appointed  day  to  the  exchequer.  The  money  having 
been  sent  beforehand,  he  can,  as  has  been  said,  be  excused  for 
sickness.  Also  if  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  has  declared  his  heir 
after  him,  is  declared  to  be  at  death’s  door,  he  will  be  excused. 
Also  if  his  wife  begins  to  be  in  peril  of  labour  pains,  or  for  any 
other  cause  is  lying  sick  to  death,  because  she  is  part  of  his 
flesh,  he  can  be  excused.  Also  if  his  lord,  who  is  commonly 
called  liege,  i.  e.  to  whom  alone  he  is  so  bound  by  reason  of  lord- 
ship,  that  he  owes  nothing  to  any  one  against  him,  the  king  only 
excepted,  calls  him  to  the  effect  that  he  is  brought  to  judgment  of 
his  whole  fee,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  or  for  some  other  reason 
which  may  redound  to  the  injury  of  his  condition  or  body,  he 
may  be  excused  ;  so,  also,  if  his  lord  cannot  longer  excuse  or 
otherwise  avoid  a  lawsuit.  But  if  the  same  lord  has  impleaded 
another  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  it  be  in  his  power  without 
great  loss  to  put  off  the  day,  if  he  summon  his  man  who  is  the 
king’s  sheriff,  he  will  not  be  bound  to  come,  for  he  cannot  be  on 
this  ground  excused  at  the  exchequer.  Also  if  the  same  lord, 
overcome  by  weight  of  sickness,  wishes  to  make  his  will  in  the 
presence  of  his  people,  and  has  summoned  him  to  this  with  his 
other  vassals,  he  will  be  excused.  Also  if  his  lord,  or  his  lord’s 
wife  or  son,  has  paid  the  debt  of  the  flesh,  and  he  attend  to  the 
proper  obsequies  of  his  funeral,  he  deserves  to  be  excused. 
There  are  many  other  excuses  of  the  sheriff’s  absence,  necessary 
indeed,  and  recognised  by  law,  which  we  neither  reject  nor  ex¬ 
clude  ;  nay,  when  they  seem  sufficient  to  the  great  men  we 
willingly  allow  them,  but  those  which  suggest  themselves  at 
present  to  my  mind,  we  have  given  as  more  common,  for  exam¬ 
ple’s  sake. 

D.  I  seem  to  gather  from  what  is  said,  that  a  knight  or  any 
other  discreet  person  may  be  created  sheriff  or  other  bailiff  by 
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the  king,  even  though  he  hold  nothing  from  him,  hut  only  from 
others. 

M.  This  privilege  is  due  to  the  power  of  public  dignity,  that 
of  whomsoever  a  man  is,  for  whomsoever  in  the  realm  any  man 
may  serve  or  minister,  if  he  seem  necessary  to  the  king,  he  may 
be  freely  taken  and  appointed  to  the  king’s  service. 

1).  Hence  I  see  the  truth  of  the  saying,  ‘  What,  don’t  you 
know  that  kings  have  reaching  hands  V  But  now,  if  you  please, 
don’t  delay  to  put  your  hand  to  the  sheriff’s  duties,  for  to  this, 
by  your  advice,  I  have  now  collected  the  whole  capacity  of  my 
attention,  knowing  from  this  that,  as  has  been  said,  the  highest 
knowledge  of  the  exchequer  must  be  required. 

M.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  memory  of  what  is  past, 
whence  I  confess  that  you  have  put  spurs  to  my  almost  weary 
pen.  You  must  know  that  the  sheriff,  unless  a  previous  ex¬ 
amination  is  made,  and  the  debts  for  which  he  is  summoned  are 
paid,  ought  not  to  sit  at  account ;  but  when  he  has  come,  and 
has  now  sat,  other  sheriffs  are  excluded,  so  that  he  may  sit  alone 
with  his  business  to  answer  questions.  Let  him  see  beforehand 
that  on  the  very  day,  or  the  day  before,  he  give  notice  to  the 
debtors  of  his  county  on  what  day  he  will  sit  at  account,  or 
round  the  house  of  the  exchequer,  or  street,  or  town,  declare  to 
them,  by  the  voice  of  the  crier,  that  he  will  sit  then  or  then. 
Then  when  all  sit  and  hear,  the  treasurer,  who,  as  aforesaid, 
seems  by  reason  of  his  office  to  be  his  opponent,  asks  him  if  he 
be  ready  to  render  account,  he  answering,  ‘  I  am  here,’  the 
treasurer  brings  forward,  ‘  Tell  first,  then,  if  the  alms,  the  tithes, 
the  appointed  salaries,  if  the  grants  of  lands  are  in  this  year  as 
in  the  past.’  If  he  answer  that  they  are  on  the  same  footing, 
then  the  clerk  of  the  treasurer  diligently  follows  the  past  year’s 
roll  in  writing  out  these  fixed  sums,  the  treasurer  looking  on, 
that  the  hand  of  the  scribe  do  not  err.  And  because  I  re¬ 
member  that  I  said  enough  in  the  title  on  the  office  of  the 
treasurer’s  clerk  about  the  mode  of  writing,  I  omit  this  for  the 
present. 

D.  Tell  me  then,  if  you  please,  about  those  matters  which 
you  have  hitherto  put  off  up  to  the  duties  of  the  sheriff,  what  is 
the  meaning  that  some  lands  are  given  blank  by  the  king,  some 
by  number,  for  this  has  troubled  me  from  the  beginning. 

M.  It  is,  I  believe,  sufficiently  clear  to  you  from  what  has 
been  said,  what  it  means  that  certain  ferms  are  paid  blank, 
certain  by  number.  A  ferm  is  paid  blank  when  it  is  whitened 
through  on  the  investigation  being  made. 


Y.  What  it  means  that  some  Estates  are  given  blank,  some  by 

number. 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  practice  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  its  institution  is  well  known.  We  have  said,  moreover,  that 
a  ferm  was  paid  by  number  when  satisfaction  is  made  of  it  by 
tale,  and  not  by  assay.  When,  therefore,  the  king  confers  any 
estate  on  any  one,  together  with  the  hundred  and  the  pleas 
which  issue  from  it,  they  say  that  estate  is  granted  to  him  blank  ; 
and  when  the  hundred  being  retained  for  himself,  by  which  the 
ferm  is  said  to  be  whitened  out,  he  gives  the  estate  simply,  not 
determining  with  the  hundred  or  blank,  it  is  said  to  be  given  by 
tale.  It  is  proper  that  the  writ  of  the  king  on  granting  an 
estate,  or  the  charter  of  him  on  whom  it  is  conferred,  should  be 
brought  to  the  exchequer  in  Michaelmas  term,  that  it  may  be 
accounted  to  the  sheriff,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  written  out  in 
the  great  annual  roll,  nor  be  accounted  to  the  sheriff.  It  will 
be  written  thus,  after  alms,  and  tithes,  and  pensions,  of  each 
kind  appointed,  at  the  head  of  the  line,  ‘  in  lands  given  to  that 
N.  £20  bl.  there,  and  to  that  X.  £20  in  tale  there.’  Note  also, 
if  by  chance  you  find  among  the  lands  given  ‘  to  this  or  that  man 
£10  bl.,’  or  ‘by  tale  there  on  the  king’s  giving,’  when  he  who  re¬ 
joices  in  the  benefit  of  loan,  or  gift,  pays  the  debt  of  fate,  neither 
to  wife  nor  children,  nor  any  one  in  his  name,  except  by  the 
special  grace  of  the  king,  will  a  place  be  left  to  reclaim  on  account 
of  what  has  been  given  ;  it  is  just  as  though  it  were  said,  ‘  to  him 
10  as  long  as  the  king  pleases.’ 

YI.  What  are  the  fixed  reckonings  to  the  Sheriff,  alms  to  wit, 
and  tenths,  pensions  ofi  each  kind,  and  lands  given. 

D.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  pensions  of  either  kind  1 

M.  Of  pensions,  some  are  of  the  indigent ;  when  from  the 
mere  instinct  of  charity  a  penny  a  day,  or  two,  or  more,  are 
appointed  to  any  one  by  the  king  for  food  and  clothing.  Some 
are  of  officers,  to  receive  them  in  place  of  stipends,  such  as 
guardians  of  houses,  the  king’s  housekeepers,  pipers,  catchers  of 
wolves,  and  the  like.  These  then  are  pensions  of  divers  kinds 
which  are  paid  for  divers  reasons,  but  are  reckoned  among  fixed 
payments.  And  note,  that  though  it  is  free  to  the  king  to  grant 
pensions  of  this  kind  to  any  poor  persons  he  pleases,  by  ancient 
custom  they  are  wont  to  be  assigned  to  those  who,  serving  at 
court,  since  they  have  no  rents,  when  they  fall  into  ill  health, 
are  disabled  from  labour.  All  these  matters  being  scheduled, 
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the  treasurer  asks  the  sheriff  if  lie  has  spent  anything  out  of  the 
term  of  the  county  by  the  king’s  writs  beyond  fixed  payments  ; 
then  he  gives  to  the  chancellor’s  clerk,  in  order,  the  writs  sent 
him  by  the  king,  who  hands  them  to  the  treasurer,  after  reading 
them  aloud,  that  he  may  give  proper  words  in  writing  his  roll, 
in  accordance  with  the  form  contained  in  the  writs,  for,  as  is  said, 
he  prescribes,  and  the  others  take  it  from  him,  and  write  it  out. 
After  doing  this,  the  sheriff  shows  what  he  has  expended  to  be 
allowed  him,  not  by  writs,  but  by  the  fixed  rule  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  such  as  the  pensions  of  the  king’s  approvers,  and  also 
what  is  sent  for  the  charges  of  justices  and  judgments. 

VII.  What  are  those  things  which  are  reckoned  by  the  mere 
custom  oj  the  Exchequer ,  i.  e.  without  writ. 

Note  here,  that  justices  are  here  commonly  called  the  ex¬ 
ecutions  of  law  imposed  on  certain  men,  judgments  the  laws  of 
hot  iron  and  water.  The  pensions,  therefore,  of  approvers  arise 
in  this  ivay.  In  consequence  of  the  boundless  riches  of  this 
realm,  and  also  from  the  innate  drunkenness  of  the  natives,  which 
always  has  lust  as  a  comrade,  it  happens  that  open  or  secret 
thefts  are  often  committed  in  it,  also  homicides,  and  divers 
kinds  of  crimes,  adulterers  adding  their  impulses,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  which  they  who  subject  themselves  to  their  own 
counsels  will  not  dare  or  attempt.  But  when  a  criminal,  charged 
with  these  offences,  is  apprehended  by  the  royal  ministers  who 
guard  the  peace  of  the  realm,  on  account  of  the  great  multitude 
of  criminals,  that  the  earth  maybe  purged  of  such  perverse  folk, 
the  judges  sometimes  agree  to  this,  that  if  any  one  confess  a 
crime  of  this  kind,  and  wishes  to  challenge  his  comrades,  and  is 
able  to  prove  by  duel  the  crime  which  he  charges  to  this  or  that 
man,  he  may  avoid  the  death  he  deserves,  and  with  safety  to  his 
own  person,  but  quitting  the  bounds  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he 
may  decline  and  abjure  ingress  into  it.  Some,  having  made  an 
agreement  first  with  the  judges,  though  they  prove  their  charges, 
do  not  nevertheless  get  off  free,  but  avoiding  hanging  or  any 
other  base  kind  of  death  which  they  confess  they  deserved, 
and  being  punished  by  mutilation  of  their  members,  become 
a  pitiable  spectacle  in  the  people,  and  restrain  by  terrible  ex¬ 
amples  the  rash  daring  of  those  like  them.  Since,  therefore,  by 
charging  and  proving  the  committal  of  the  same  crime,  he  can 
save  his  life,  and  also  because  whatever  seems  to  add  to  the 
peace  of  the  realm  is  doubtlessly  to  the  king’s  advantage,  he  is 
called  the  king’s  approver.  But  from  the  day  on  which  he  is 
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taken  to  proof  till  lie  complete  his  promise,  or  till  he  fail,  he 
receives  for  victuals  from  the  revenue  every  day  a  penny,  which 
is  reckoned  to  the  sheriff  by  the  mere  custom  of  the  exchequer. 
If  the  approver  is  ordered  to  be  moved  to  another  place,  that  he 
may  more  conveniently  fulfil  his  promise  because  the  judges  are 
there,  or  if  he  chance  to  fail,  and  receive  the  due  penalty  of  his 
crimes,  only  that  which  is  entered  for  the  carriage  to  take  him 
there,  and  the  food  there  supplied  him  is  reckoned  to  the  sheriff 
by  custom;  other  things  only  by  the  king’s  writ.  There  are 
many  in  certain  coirnties,  who  by  reason  of  their  estates  lay 
avenging  hands  on  convicts,  so  as  to  punish  some  by  hanging, 
some  by  amputation  of-  limbs,  or  in  other  manners  according  to 
the  greatness  of  the  crime  committed.  There  are  some  counties 
in  which  persons  thus  to  be  condemned  are  not  punished,  unless 
money  be  paid  from  the  revenue.  Whatever,  therefore,  for  these 
judgments  and  the  effectual  working  out  of  these  justices  is  paid 
by  the  sheriff  to  men  of  detestable  avarice,  who  receive  these 
things  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  is  reckoned  to  him  by  the 
custom  of  the  exchequer,  i.  e.  not  by  the  king’s  writ.  There  is 
another  thing  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  sheriff  by  custom 
only,  when  the  king’s  treasure  has  to  be  earned  from  place  to 
place  by  the  determination  of  the  barons,  and  he  wants  carriages 
and  small  matters  of  this  kind,  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains,  or 
their  officers  sent  for  this  purpose,  ordering  this,  the  sheriff  finds 
what  is  needed  from  his  ferm,  and  this  is  allowed  to  the  sheriff 
without  writ,  the  treasurer  giving  testimony  to  the  effect,  or 
some  other  of  the  aforesaid  persons  who  gave  the  order, 
before  the  barons,  and  then  it  will  be  stated  in  the  roll,  ‘  in 
these  or  those  necessaries  of  the  treasury,  this  or  that,  by  this  or 
that  person.’  Also  if  a  royal  fish,  turbot,  or  whale,  or  other  of 
the  kind  is  caught,  whatever  is  sent  by  the  sheriff  to  salt  them, 
or  for  other  necessary  offices,  is  reckoned  without  writ.  Also 
what  is  expended  in  cultivating  the  demesne  vineyards  of  the 
king,  or  in  getting  in  the  vintage,  or  in  supplying  vessels  or 
other  necessaries,  is  allowed  without  writ  on  the  word  of  the 
sheriff,  of  which  word,  if  once  or  more  times,  how  it  is  pledged, 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  These  cases  then  are  what  at  present 
occur  to  us,  as  allowed  to  the  sheriff  by  mere  custom.  We  will 
now  treat  of  other  matters  which  belong  to  the  account  from  the 
body  of  the  county. 
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VIII.  In  what  order  is  to  he  allowed  the.  Sheriff  what  has  been 

spent  for  works  by  the  king's  writ,  without  a  specified  sum. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  king  orders  the  sheriff  by  his 
writ  that  in  strengthening  castles,  or  buildings,  and  in  similar 
woi'ks,  he  should  supply  necessaries  from  his  ferm,  by  the  view 
of  two  or  three  men  whose  names  are  expressed  in  the  writ,  and 
he  adds  at  the  end,  a  short  expression,  but  one  necessary  for 
accountants,  ‘and  it  shall  be  allowed  thee  at  the  exchequer.’ 
When  it  comes  then  to  the  account  of  the  sheriff,  they  who  were 
appointed  guardians  of  the  work  come  too,  and  having  given 
their  word  in  public,  that  according  to  their  conscience  the  sum 
named  in  the  work  has  served  the  king’s  convenience,  a  writ  of 
the  king  may  be  then  made  at  the  exchequer,  under  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  president,  and  another  whom  he  has  appointed, 
in  which  that  sum  to  which  they  have  testified,  and  the  names 
also  of  the  guardians  are  stated,  and  then  it  will  be  allowed  to 
the  sheriff.  If  by  these  expences  the  king’s  work 'is  finished, 
that  first  writ  on  supplying  necessaries  which  was  addressed  to 
the  sheriff,  and  this  last  which  is  made  at  the  exchequer,  are 
shut  up  with  the  accounts  made  in  the  marshal’s  chest.  But  if 
there  remains  any  of  the  work  to  do,  the  sheriff  will  keep  the 
writ  directed  to  him  in  his  own  hands  till  the  work  is  finished, 
that  it  may  supply  him  with  sufficient  authority  for  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  for  finishing  the  work,  the  rest  however  will  be  shut 
up  in  the  chest  to  which  I  referred.  When  it  is  written  in  the 
roll,  ‘in  that  work,  £100,’  there  should  be  afterwards  put,  ‘by 
the  king’s  writ,  and  by  view  of  these  N,’  because  if  there  were 
not  a  king’s  writ  containing  the  number  and  names  of  the 
guardians,  the  writing  of  the  roll,  which  says  ‘  by  the  king’s 
writ,’  might  seem  false. 

D.  In  this  matter  I  am  so  fully  satisfied,  that  what  I  was 
opening  my  mouth  to  ask  about,  I  willingly  omit.  For  when 
the  king’s  writ  for  finding  necessaries  to  this  or  that  work  is 
brought  to  the  sheriff,  and  there  is  added,  ‘and  it  will  be 
allowed  thee  at  the  exchequer,’  or  this,  ‘  find  it  from  thy  ferm,’ 
which  is  of  nearly  the  same  authority,  it  appeared  superfluous 
that  a  man  should  be  anxious  about  another  writ,  for  I  did  not 
understand  that  a  number  was  to  be  stated  in  the  writ  itself, 
that  it  might  answer  by  exactly  the  same  words  the  authoritative 
annual  roll. 
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IX.  That  a' man  is  not  free  from  a  debt  by  a  writ  of  the  King 
which  expresses  no  number,  even  if  it  assigns  the  cause. 

M.  Understand  also,  that  in  the  business  of  the  exchequer  there 
is  a  different  rule  to  what  holds  in  other  places.  For  it  is  said  in 
most  cases,  ‘  that  which  is  said  harms,  and  that  which  is  unsaid 
harms  none;’  but  here  what  is  said  helps,  and  what  is  not  said 
wearies  ;  for  example,  if  any  one  is  bound  to  the  king  in  £100, 
and  he  bring  his  writ  to  the  exchequer,  that  he  be  quit  of  the 
debt  which  he  owes  him,  though  he  add  ‘  all,’  and  give  the 
reason,  but  not  the  amount,  he  will  not  be  free  on  this  account, 
but  rather  by  it  he  will  get  a  delay  to  another  summons.  There 
should  be  written  in  the  roll,  ‘  in  grants  by  the  king’s  writ  to 
that  N.  £100,’  but  because  it  does  not  appear  that  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  lost  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  writ,  he  will  be  obliged 
at  great  pains  to  seek  by  what  he  should  be  quit ;  hence  in  these 
matters  what  is  not  said  wearies  one. 

D.  With  all  respect  to  the  president  and  his  associates,  it 
does  not  seem  that  here  the  king’s  orders  are  altogether  complied 
with,  for  that  person  is  not  quit  whom  he  has  ordered  to  be 
quit,  though  he  adds  the  cause  for  which  he  was  bound  to  him. 

M.  Nay,  but  let  the  subtlety  of  your  cautious  mind  keep 
sound.  For  you  ought  to  have  known,  that  to  him  who  most 
needs  law  his  own  ignorance  will  not  avail.  He  therefore  who 
is  bound  to  the  king  should  diligently  inquire  how  he  can  be 
fully  released,  i.  e.  according  to  admitted  law,  and  if  he  does  not 
do  so,  he  must  blame  himself  and  not  the  president,  for  it  is  not 
lawful  for  the  president  to  alter  one  iota  in  that  writ  which  he 
brings  in ;  since  therefore  he  is  not  quit  in  it,  let  him  hurry  to 
get  what  he  needs. 

D.  I  see  why  these  points  are  so  carefully  observed,  that  no 
exception  may  be  taken  to  the  writing  of  the  roll.  Now  proceed 
with  the  writ. 

M.  When  therefore  all  facts  are  scheduled,  which  are  either 
regular,  or  by  writs  of  the  king,  or  allowed  by  the  custom  of 
the  exchequer,  the  account  is  left  thus  as  unfinished,  and  they 
betake  themselves  to  other  business,  for  the  expressions  ‘  and  he 
is  quit,’  or  ‘and  he  owes’  are  not  written  in  the  annual  roll,  by 
which  the  account  is  said  to  be  finished,  till  satisfaction  is  given 
of  everything  which  is  contained  in  the  summons,  the  motive  for 
which  will  be  clear  enough  from  what  follows.  After  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  body  of  the  county,  i.  e.  of  the  principal  ferm,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  is  left  unfinished  to  the  end,  after  a  small  in- 
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terval  is  put  the  account  of  the  old  ferm  of  the  county,  that  is, 
what  by  accident  remained  from  the  past  year,  but  so  if  the 
sheriff  who  then  served  has  been  changed ;  but  if  the  same  man 
remains  this  year,  he  will  satisfy  the  old  ferm  before  he  begins 
his  account  of  the  new,  and  what  refers  to  the  old  will  be  care¬ 
fully  and  clearly  written  in  the  beginning,  and  next  of  the 
new.  To  this  you  must  know  that  the  sheriff  of  the  old  ferm 
who  has  been  changed  must  be  summoned,  like  any  other  debtor, 
not  of  the  part  but  of  the  whole,  for  the  ferm  is  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  cannot  be  delayed,  but  the  debt  of  the  old  ferm, 
by  which  he  who  now  serves  is  bound,  it  suffices  should  be  sum¬ 
moned  under  this  form  of  words,  ‘  whatever  thou  owest  of  old 
ferm  and  new.’  Of  this  enough  has  been  said  in  the  title  on 
summonses. 

X.  Of  Excidents  and  Occupancies,  which  we  more  usually  call 
pu/rprestures  and  escheats. 

After  this,  leaving  a  space  of  six  lines,  follows  the  account  of 
excidents  and  occupancies,  which  we  more  usually  speak  of  as 
purprestures  and  escheats.  In  the  middle  of  the  line  should  be 
a  heading,  in  capital  letters,  ‘of  purprestures  and  escheats,’  in 
the  head  of  the  next  line  it  is  thus  written :  ‘  The  same  sheriff 
renders  account  of  the  ferm  of  purprestures  and  escheats,  to  wit, 
of  £10  of  this  man,  and  £20  of  that,’  and  so  on,  as  from  the 
roll  of  the  surveying  judges  has  been  included  in  the  annual 
roll,  ‘sum,  £100.’  Then  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  line 
where  the  sum  is  written,  ‘in  the  treasury  £20  in  so  many 
tallies,  and  he  owes  fourscore  £,’  or,  ‘he  has  paid  into  the 
treasury  and  is  quit.’  You  will  recognise  the  order  in  which 
these  matters  are  written  by  ocular  experience  better  than  by 
any  lengthened  statement  in  words. 

D.  What  excidents  and  occupancies  are,  and  why  they  come 
to  the  revenue,  I  don’t  see,  unless  you  explain  further. 

M.  It  sometimes  happens,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
sheriff  or  his  servants,  or  even  by  the  tempest  of  war  continuing 
a  long  time,  that  they  who  live  near  estates  which  belong  to  the 
crown  usurp  some  portion  to  themselves,  and  reckon  it  with  their 
own  possessions.  But  when  the  surveying  judges  detect  such 
acts  by  the  oaths  of  lawful  men,  they  are  valued  apart  from  the 
ferm  of  the  county  and  handed  over  to  the  sheriffs  to  account 
for  them  separately,  and  these  we  call  purprestures  and  occu¬ 
pancies,  which,  when  they  are  found  out,  are,  as  I  said,  taken 
away  from  the  possessors,  and  thenceforth  go  to  the  revenue. 
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If  lie  from  whom  the  occupancy  is  takcu  is  the  author  of  the 
act,  he  will  at  once,  unless  the  king  spares  him,  be  very  heavily 
fined,  if  he  be  not  the  doer,  but  merely  the  heir  of  the  doer,  the 
mere  confiscation  of  the  estate  suffices  for  punishment.  From 
this  indeed,  as  from  many  other  instances,  the  mercy  of  the 
king  is  shown,  that  so  prodigious  an  offence  in  the  father  is  not 
punished  in  the  son,  who  has,  up  to  the  time  that  inquest  is 
made,  been  enriched  by  the  loss  of  public  power.  Next,  escheats 
are  commonly  said  to  be  estates  which,  on  the  decease  of  those 
who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief,  without  any  heir  of  blood,  revert 
to  the  revenue.  Of  these  along  with  purprestures  accounts  are 
made  under  one  order  of  entry,  only  that  the  names  of  the 
several  estates  are  expressed  in  order.  But  when  the  head  of 
a  family,  knight  or  officer  (in  serjeanty),  holding  of  the  king  in 
capite,  pays  the  debt  of  fate,  leaving  children  the  eldest  of  whom 
is  a  minor,  his  rents  revert  to  the  revenue  ;  but  this  is  not 
called  simply  an  escheat,  but  an  escheat  with  an  heir,  whence 
neither  the  heir  is  taken  from  his  inheritance,  nor  the  inherit¬ 
ance  from  him,  but  being  put  under  the  king’s  wardship  during 
the  time  of  his  nonage  with  his  inheritance,  he  and  the  other 
children  receive  what  they  need  from  the  inheritance  by  the 
hands  of  the  king’s  officials.  The  other  proceeds  of  the  estate 
go  to  the  king’s  uses.  Accounts  are  made  of  these  separately, 
because  they  are  not  due  of  permanent,  but  merely  of  temporary 
right  to  the  revenue.  But  when  the  heir,  now  a  minor,  getting 
the  advantage  of  lawful  age,  knows  how  to  manage  for  himself 
and  his,  he  will  receive  from  the  king’s  munificence  what  is  due 
to  him  by  paternal  right,  sometimes  for  nothing,  to  wit,  by  the 
mere  favour  of  the  prince  ;  sometimes  for  a  specified  sum  of 
money,  about  which,  when  account  is  made,  it  will  be  said  in 
the  annual  roll,  ‘this  or  that  man  gives  account  of  £100  of 
relief  for  the  land  of  his  father,  in  the  treasury  so  much,  and  he 
owes  so  much  ;  ’  but  of  this  there  will  be  no  further  account  in 
the  annual  roll,  since  it  does  not  return  afterwards  to  the 
revenue.  While  it  is  in  the  king’s  hand  ft  is  so  entered  in  the 
annual  roll,  ‘  that  sheriff  gives  account  of  the  ferm  of  that 
honour,’  if  it  be  a  barony,  ‘  in  the  treasury  this,  and  in  the 
charges  of  the  children  of  it  this,  by  the  king’s  writ,’  because 
it  will  be  done  at  the  exchequer  by  custom,  and  ‘  he  owes  thus 
much,’  or  ‘and  he  is  quit.’  If  the  possession  be  of  less  con¬ 
sequence,  as,  for  instance,  one  or  two  or  three  estates,  this  is 
the  language,  ‘  that  sheriff,’  or  1  that  N.’  to  whom  the  king 
may  have  given  the  wardship  of  it,  ‘gives  account  of  the  ferm 
of  that  land  N.  which  was  once  of  N,  which  the  king  lias  in 
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his  hand,  or,  ‘which  is  in  the  king’s  hand  with  an  heir,  in  the 
treasury  this,  and  he  owes  this,’  or,  ‘and  he  is  quit.’  Note, 
moreover,  that  while  the  honour  or  estate  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  with  an  heir,  all  the  alms  and  pensions  of  the  poor, 
charged  on  it  by  its  former  lords,  by  mere  motives  of  charity, 
will  be  fully  paid  to  whom  they  are  due,  and  will  be  allowed 
at  the  exchequer  to  the  guardian,  but  the  pensions  of  officers 
who  seemed  desirable  to  their  lords,  to  fulfil  any  functions  and 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose,  have  a  voluntary  payment, 
while  the  king  is  in  possession.  When  the  inheritance  devolves 
on  the  hands  of  the  heir,  he  ought  to  tread  on  his  father’s 
footsteps,  to  wit,  that  as  long  as  they  live  to  whom  these 
pensions  were  appointed  to  be  received  by  his  father  during  his 
lifetime,  he  should  satisfy  them,  and  after  this,  if  he  will,  use 
or  not  use  their  services. 

D.  You  said,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  if  any  tenant  of  the 
king  in  capite  dying  leaves  an  heir  under  age,  the  same  person 
who  is  left  when  he  comes  of  age  receives  from  the  king, 
sometimes  without  payment,  sometimes  on  pledge  of  payment, 
what  is  due  to  him.  That  which  is  thus  paid  is  called  a  relief. 
Tell  me,  then,  if  a  relief  of  any  estate  which  is  held  of  the  king 
in  capite  is  exacted  in  the  same  sum,  and,  if  different,  why  1 

M.  I  see  you  have  armed  yourself  to  your  own  mischief. 
For  by  conjecturing  from  what  I  have  said,  you  assail  me  with 
armed  questions.  Know,  then,  that  of  the  reliefs  which  are 
due  to  the  king,  a  different  sum  arises  according  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  possessors  ;  for  some  hold  of  the  king  in  chief 
what  belongs  to  the  crown,  bax’onies  to  wit,  greater  or  less. 
If,  therefore,  a  father  dies  possessor  of  one  of  these,  leaving 
an  adult  heir,  he  will  satisfy  the  king,  not  according  to  a  fixed 
sum  from  these,  but  as  he  can  get  it  from  the  king.  But  if  the 
heir  is  under  age,  he  will  wait  for  his  lawful  age  in  wardship, 
and  then,  as  I  said  above,  either  with  no  payment,  or  according 
to  the  king’s  good  pleasure,  when  of  full  age  he  will  get  his 
father’s  inheritance ;  but  if  any  one  dies  then  holding  of  the 
king  a  military  fee,  not  by  reason  of  the  king’s  crown,  but  rather 
by  reason  of  a  barony,  which  by  any  chance  has  lapsed  into 
the  king’s  hands,  like  a  bishopric  when  the  see  is  vacant,  the 
heir  of  the  dead  person,  if  he  be  of  full  age,  will  pay  a  hundred 
shillings  for  a  knight’s  fee,  for  two  £  i  o,  and  so  on  according 
to  the  number  of  the  knights  whom  he  owed  to  the  lord  before 
the  inheritance  devolved  on  the  revenue.  If  the  heir  left  be 
under  age,  the  profits  of  the  inheritance  will,  by  reason  of  his 
wardship  during  nonage,  go  to  the  revenue,  as  I  have  said  ; 
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but  one  left  by  his  father  of  full  age  will  pay  a  hundred  shillings 
for  each  knight’s  fee,  or  even  less  ;  i.  e.  fifty  shillings  if  he  has 
half  a  knight’s  fee,  and  so  on.  Do  not  forget  that  of  him  whom 
you  have  had  in  ward  for  some  years,  with  the  profits  of  his 
property,  you  will  not  be  able  to  demand  a  relief  when  he 
comes  of  full  age. 

D.  In  this  particular  the  law  judges  on  behalf  of  wards,  and 
decrees  what  suggests  itself  to  pious  minds. 

M.  So  it  is,  but  let  us  proceed  with  our  plan.  There  is  also 
a  third  kind  of  excidents  or  escheats,  which  comes  to  the 
revenue  by  perpetual  right.  When  any  tenant  of  the  king  in 
capite,  being  conscious  of  a  crime  which  he  has  committed, 
whether  he  be  charged  with  it  or  not,  leaves  all  his  goods,  and 
saves  his  life  by  flight,  or  if  he  be  convict,  and  confess  when 
he  is  charged,  and  be  deemed  unworthy  of  land  and  life  to¬ 
gether,  all  over  which  he  had  right  is  at  once  confiscated,  and 
all  his  rents  by  annual,  nay,  by  perpetual  right,  are  paid  to  the 
exchequer  by  the  sheriff,  and  what  comes  from  the  sale  of  his 
moveables  goes  to  the  king.  Similarly,  if  a  man  of  any  con¬ 
dition  whatever,  or  any  serf  or  freeman  of  any  lord,  through 
fear  of  the  sterner  assize  which  the  king  appoints  against  the 
wicked,  flies  from  his  abode,  and  does  not  surrender  himself 
to  justice  within  terms  specified  and  fixed  by  law,  nor  clear 
himself,  or  even  if  he  be  suspected  and  afterwards  arrested  by 
the  cry  of  the  neighbourhood  against  him,  and  the  prisoner  be 
convicted  by  the  law  of  the  assize  as  appointed,  all  his  moveables 
go  to  the  revenue,  and  his  immoveables  to  his  lords.  The  price 
of  his  moveables  is  brought  by  the  hand  of  the  sheriff  to  the 
exchequer,  and  are  thus  described  iu  the  annual  roll :  ‘  The 
same  sheriff  gives  account  of  the  chattels  of  runaways  or  men 
mutilated  by  the  assize  of  that  place,  to  wit,  of  this  one  five, 
of  that  ten  and  so  by  order  of  each  person,  their  names  being 
given  to  the  sums  which  accrue  from  the  chattels  of  each,  while 
at  the  end  will  come  the  whole  sum,  and  at  the  end  of  the  line 
in  which  the  sum  is  will  be  written,  ‘in  the  treasury  £40  in  so 
many,  or  in  so  many  tallies,  and  he  owes  £10,’  or  ‘and  he  is 
quit.’  These,  brother,  are  what  we  alluded  to  before,  which 
have  to  he  brought  to  the  exchequer  by  the  sheriff,  though  no 
summons  precede.  So  of  treasure  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  anywhere.  So  if  any  have  a  lay  estate,  but  practises  also 
public  usury,  if  this  man  dies  intestate,  and  does  not  satisfy 
those  whom  he  has  cheated,  or  seems  to  have  made  a  will  of 
his  ill-gotten  gains  and  does  not  distribute  them,  but  keeps 
them  to  himself,  because  by  dwelling  on  his  acquisitions  he 
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is  not  believed  to  have  deserted  their  possession,  Ins  money  and 
moveables  are  at  once  confiscated,  and  without  summons  are 
taken  to  the  exchequer  by  the  officials,  but  the  heir  of  the  dead 
may  rejoice  in  the  paternal  estate  and  the  immoveables  which 
ai'e  just  left  him. 

D.  From  what  you  say  about  usurers,  a  deep  question  arises 
in  my  mind,  which  I  should  like  to  have  fully  explained,  if 
you  please,  for  you  said,  ‘  if  any  one  have  a  lay  fee,  but  also 
practises  public  usury,’  &c.,  from  which  words  there  seems  to 
be  some  distinction  of  persons  made  among  such  offenders, 
as  though  there  were  one  condition  of  clerks,  another  of  laics, 
when  the  crime  is  the  same.  Also,  in  what  you  say  in  addition, 
‘practises  public  usury,’  it  seems  one  might  believe  there  were 
certain  kinds  which  are  not  public,  about  the  being  addicted 
to  which  I  am  wholly  ignorant,  whether  such  a  person  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  law  of  public  usury. 

M.  In  vain  did  I  believe  that  you  would  be  satisfied  with 
brief  and  general  statements,  for  from  such  things  you  put 
questions  the  solution  of  which  has  hitherto  escaped  some  of 
the  skilful.  But  what  you  say  in  your  words,  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  different  condition  in  clerics  and  laics  thus  offending, 
when  the  offence  is  the  same,  I  do  not  approve,  for  they  differ 
both  in  their  degrees  and  their  faults,  according  to  the  saying, 

‘  The  higher  the  rank,  the  heavier  the  fall ;  ’  in  good  and  meri¬ 
torious  acts,  as  it  seems  to  some,  they  are  unequal,  for  the  laics, 
who  are  less  bound  by  the  obligation  of  a  vow,  seem  to  deserve 
greater  merit,  and  so,  in  wicked  acts,  they  who  are  practising 
a  religious  vow  are  worse  offenders.  But  enough  of  this.  You 
have,  from  what  has  gone  before,  the  means  of  solving  the  first 
part  of  your  question.  From  the  fact  that  a  cleric  practising 
usury  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  his  dignity,  he  deserves 
the  same  punishment  as  a  delinquent  layman,  that  when  he 
be  taken  out  of  the  way,  all  his  moveables  should  be  confiscated. 
But  thus  we  have  heard  from  the  wise.  The  royal  power  has 
no  action  against  clerical  or  lay  Christian  who  thus  offends,  as 
long  as  his  life  lasts,  for  there  is  time  for  repentance,  but  he  is 
rather  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  judgment,  to  be  condemned 
according  to  the  quality  of  his  rank ;  but  when  he  hath  fulfilled 
the  duty  of  fate,  all  his  property,  the  church  making  no  claim, 
goes  to  the  king,  unless,  as  I  said,  he  repents  in  his  lifetime, 
and  what  he  determines  to  devise  in  forming  his  will,  he  wholly 
alienates  from  himself.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  explain 
what  we  call  public  usury,  and  what  not  public  ;  then,  if  they 
are  bouud  by  the  same  law,  who  offend  in  each.  We  call  that 
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public  and  customary  usury,  when  any  one,  after  the  manner  of 
Jews,  is  to  get  back  more  in  the  same  kind  than  he  lent  by 
agreement;  as  pound  for  mark,  or  for  a  pound  of  silver  two 
pennies  a  week  of  gain  besides  principal ;  not  public,  but  yet 
damnable,  when  any  one  takes  an  estate  or  church  for  a  loan, 
and  the  principal  remaining  the  same,  takes  its  fruits  to  himself, 
until  the  principal  itself  be  paid.  This  kind,  in  consequence  of 
the  toil  and  outlay  which  is  wont  to  be  made  in  agriculture, 
seems  more  allowable,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  base,  and  should 
rightly  be  reckoned  as  usury.  But  if  the  covetous  creditor, 
who  is  eager  for  the  ruin  of  his  own  soul,  thinks  it  proper  that 
it  be  so  expressed  in  a  deed,  as  to  say,  ‘  Be  it  known  to  all  men, 
that  I  N.  owe  to  N.  a  hundred  marks  of  silver  ;  and  for  these 
hundred  marks  have  pledged  that  land  to  him  for  £10,  till 
I  and  my  heir  pay  to  him  or  his  heir  the  aforesaid  hundred 
marks ;  ’  when,  after  the  death  of  the  creditor,  the  language  of 
this  infamous  document  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  king  or  prin¬ 
cipal  justiciary,  in  the  first  place,  the  foul  gains  of  usury  will  be 
condemned,  and  the  creditor, being  found  out  a  usurer,  by  his  deeds, 
will  be  judged  unworthy  of  his  moveables.  And  if  he  whose 
estate  it  is,  obtain  in  any  manner  from  the  king,  that  an  estate 
thus  torn  away  shall  be  restored  him,  he  will  be  held  to  the 
king  in  the  whole  principal,  even  though  the  creditor  hath 
possessed  it  for  two  years  or  more ;  but  the  king’s  generosity 
is  accustomed  to  abate  something  from  the  sum  of  the  principal, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  gift  of  singular  grace,  by  which  he 
is  bound  to  his  vassals  in  the  duty  of  his  dignity  ;  and  next, 
because  by  reason  of  his  public  authority  he  is  about  to  receive 
all  the  goods  of  the  creditor  or  usurer,  who  has  been  enriched 
by  the  enormous  loss  of  his  vassal.  There  are  many  other 
things  which  specially  come  to  the  revenue,  which  cannot  be 
easily  brought  under  the  order  of  one  writing,  because  they  are 
not  certain  but  casual.  About  these  excidents  of  the  third 
kind,  they  are  put,  not  above,  after  the  ferms,  but  below,  after 
all  the  pleas  of  the  account,  before  the  chattels  of  the  runaways, 
that  by  the  position  which  they  occupy  they  may  be  seen  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  revenue,  through  the  great  offences  of  the  criminals. 

D.  I  wonder  at  what  you  say  on  these  points,  for  they  do 
not  appear  to  agree  with  what  went  before.  For  as  it  is  free 
to  the  lords  of  serfs,  not  only  to  transplant  them,  but  even 
to  turn  them  about  in  any  way,  as  was  said,  and  they  are  rightly 
reckoned  not  only  lords  of  their  chattels,  but  of  their  bodies, 
it  is  wonderful  why,  when  the  lord  of  the  possessions  or  of  an 
accused  man  has  committed  no  offence  against  law,  he  should  be 


deprived  of  his  possession,  as  it  would  seem  just  that  the  precept 
of  the  king  should  punish  excess  in  the  person  of  the  offender,  but 
that  his  moveables  with  his  estates  should  go  to  the  use  of  his  lords. 

M.  What  moves  you  moves  me,  but  I  think  it  superfluous  to 
make  long  delay  in  these  matters,  since  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  undertaking.  Let  this  satisfy  you.  Know  that  it  is 
so  by  the  king’s  assize  alone,  nor  is  there  any  who  may  presume 
to  resist  the  king’s  appointment,  which  is  for  the  good  of  peace. 
If  the  chattels  of  persons  condemned  by  the  assize  went  to  their 
lords,  perhaps  because  the  hot  thirst  of  human  covetousness 
is  all  around  us,  some  of  them  for  small  gain  would  attempt  the 
death  of  their  own  dependents,  even  though  innocent ;  wherefore 
the  king  himself,  to  whom  the  general  care  of  his  subjects  has 
been  committed  by  God,  has  so  decreed  that  criminals  should 
be  punished  in  their  bodies  to  satisfy  the  law,  and  that  as  he 
detains  their  moveables,  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  their 
domestic  enemies,  i.  e.  their  lords  ;  but,  as  we  have  just  said, 
the  mere  ordinance  of  the  king,  as  necessity  was  urgent,  made 
for  the  good  of  peace,  is  the  principal  solution  of  this  question. 

D.  I  see  that  it  is  not  done  without  reason.  Now,  if  you 
please,  go  on.  But  there  remains  something  in  what  preceded 
which  I  should  like,  if  you  please,  to  have  more  fully  explained. 
You  said  that  the  moveables  of  runaways,  and  persons  mutilated 
by  the  assize,  are  brought  by  summons  to  the  exchequer,  and 
are  written  in  the  annual  roll  in  their  own  place,  but  you  have 
not  said  what  should  be  done  with  the  chattels  of  robbers  and 
thieves,  whether  they  belong  to  the  king,  or  ought  to  go  to  any 
one  by  right. 

M.  The  condition  of  robbers,  who  are  also  said  to  be  open 
thieves,  and  of  those  who  steal  secretly  is  different,  for  there  are 
two  kinds  of  both,  from  each  of  whom,  as  they  differ,  chattels 
go  in  a  different  manner.  Some  robbers,  and  also  thieves,  are 
outside  the  law,  whom  usually  we  call  outlaws ;  some  are  not. 
They  become  outlaws,  or  out  of  law,  when  being  lawfully  cited 
they  do  not  appear,  and  are  expected  and  demanded  for  certain 
lawful  and  fixed  terms,  nor  offer  themselves  to  justice.  These 
men’s  chattels  and  life  are  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  arrest  them,  nor  can  they  belong  to  the  king  in  any  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  the  goods  of  robbers  who  have  not  fallen  to  this  depth 
of  misery,  if  they  be  arrested,  come  to  the  revenue,  but  of  thieves 
to  the  sheriff,  by  whom  they  are  seized  and  punished.  But  if 
the  sheriff  thinks  the  cause  of  the  thief  worth  bringing  to  the 
court,  to  be  judged  there,  nothing  is  due  to  him,  but  all  to  the 
king,  that  the  thief  possesses.  If  any  one  follows  his  own  thief, 
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and  catches  him  in  the.  first  court  of  our  lord  king,  or  even  in 
the  county,  and  proves  the  theft  against  him  by  decision  of  law, 
there  shall  be  taken  and  restored  to  the  wronged  person,  first, 
from  the  chattels  of  the  thief,  if  they  suffice,  compensation,  for 
he  shall  cut  off,  if  it  pleases  the  justiciary  of  the  lord  king,  from 
the  sum  of  what  is  taken  on  the  word  or  oath  of  the  person  who 
seeks  it,  and  afterwards  by  the  provident  ordinance  of  those  who 
seek  to  keep  peace,  he  shall  receive  as  much  again  from  the 
goods  of  the  thief,  as  a  reward  for  his  labour  and  expence,  as  he 
lost  previously  by  the  wrong  of  the  thief.  This  double  and 
prudently  established  payment  was  called,  with  good  reason, 
‘solta,’  and  ‘persolta,’  and  ‘prosolta’  by  the  ancients,  for  first 
what  had  been  taken  away  was  paid,  and  for  this  reason  was 
called  ‘solta,’  then  what  was  added  for  the  cost  of  labour  and 
expence  is  called  ‘  pro-,’  or  ‘  persolta.’  These  things  then  being 
effected  in  this  manner,  what  remains  in  the  goods  of  the 
criminal  will  go  to  the  revenue. 

D.  And  this  seems  needful.  Now,  according  to  promise,  if 
you  please,  deal  with  the  income  of  woods. 

XI.  On  the  Income  of  Woods. 

M.  After  the  account  of  purprestures  and  escheats  follows  the 
account  of  the  income  of  woods,  very  short  and  concise,  in  this 
form  of  words  :  ‘  The  same  sheriff,  or  that  other  N.  gives  account 
of  £20  from  the  income  of  that  wood  or  forest  of  Northampton¬ 
shire,  he  has  paid  it  into  the  treasury,  and  is  quit.’  Yet  there 
are  certain  forests,  from  which  tithes  of  the  fixed  income  are 
paid  to  the  greater  churches,  as  from  Wilts  and  Hants  to  the 
church  of  Salisbury,  from  Northants  to  the  church  of  Lincoln  ; 
the  reason  of  which  payment  I  find  to  be  this.  What  is  paid  from 
the  forests  comes  nearly  all,  or  the  greatest  part,  from  pleas  and 
exactions,  so  by  giving  tithes  unlawful  gains  seem  in  some  way 
capable  of  being  redeemed.  But  of  these  the  accounts  are  as 
follows:  ‘This  or  that  man  gives  account  of  £20  from  the 
income  of  that  forest,  in  the  treasury  £18,'  and  at  the  head  of 
the  next  line  below,  ‘and  in  tithes  appointed  to  that  church, 
forty  shillings.’  Then  at  the  end  of  the  same  line,  a  little  apart 
from  the  other  writing,  thus,  ‘and  so  he  is  quit.’  Understand 
Avhat  has  been  told  you  once,  that  all  debts,  and  also  what  is 
paid  in  the  treasury,  are  to  he  placed  separately  from  the  other 
writing,  that  they  may  more  easily  meet  the  glad  mind,  and 
glancing  eye,  since  summonses  are  for  what  is  to  be  paid,  quit¬ 
tances  from  what  has  been  paid.  After  diligent  account  of  the 
principal  old  or  new  ferm,  and  also  after  the  account  of  pur- 
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prestures  and  escheats,  and  the  income  of  the  woods,  all  which, 
as  I  told  you,  are  paid  by  annual  right,  follows  the  account  of 
pleas  and  agreements,  in  which,  first,  after  a  short  interval, 
there  is  a  heading  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  stating  from  what 
judges  they  arise. 


XII.  Oj  Pleas  and  Agreements,  in  what  order  account  of  these 
are  made,  when  what  is  exacted  is  paid. 

We  call  pleas  the  pecuniary  punishments  which  offenders 
incur  ;  agreements,  voluntary  offerings.  When  there  is  then  an 
exaction  of  them,  first  the  summons  is  handed  to  the  clerk  of 
the  chancellor,  who  presses  the  sheriff  in  order  on  each,  saying, 
‘  pay  from  that  £10  for  this  reason,’  and  if  what  is  demanded  is 
paid  in  the  treasury,  it  is  entered  in  the  annual  roll,  ‘  N.  gives 
account  of  £10  for  this  reason,’  and  the  whole  sum  will  be 
orderly  reduced  to  writing,  ‘  he  paid  it  in  the  treasury,  and  is 
quit..’  But  if  he  be  quit  by  the  king’s  writ,  as  we  have  said,  the 
number  is  given  in  the  writ,  and  the  words,  ‘  N.  gives  account  of 
£10,’  and  adds  cause ;  then  a  little  below,  in  the  line  itself,  ‘by 
the  king’s  writ  to  N.  himself,  £10,  and  he  is  quit.’  But  if  he 
be  summoned  for  ioos.,  when  the  sum  of  the  debt  is  £10  in  the 
roll,  and  he  has  paid  i  oo.s.  in  pennies,  or  has  got  the  ioos.  by 
the  king’s  writ,  the  words  will  be,  ‘N.  gives  account  of  £10,  in 
the  treasury  i oos.,  and  he  owes  ioos.,’  or  ‘in  grants  by  the 
king’s  writ  to  N.  himself,  ioos.,  and  he  owes  ioos.’  And  note, 
that  in  all  accounts  of  pleas  and  agreements  each  will  answer  for 
themselves,  that  forsooth  they  may  undertake  in  their  own  name 
the  weight  of  the  debt,  if  it  be  not  satisfied,  or  quittance  if  it  be 
wholly  paid,  except  common  assizes,  Danegelds,  and  murders, 
for  on  these  the  sheriff  gives  account,  and  on  these  he  is  written 
in  the  roll,  either  quit  or  in  debt.  But  if  the  sheriff  be  changed, 
not  the  less  will  he  who  succeeds  him  answer  to  these  things, 
and  be  summoned  for  them,  and  unless  he  pays  he  shall  be 
restrained  by  the  ferm  which  he  has  to  pay.  For  whoever 
succeeds  to  the  burden  of  the  same  duty,  when  the  sheriff  is 
changed,  receives  from  his  predecessor  a  rescript  of  the  debts  of 
the  king  in  the  county,  that  by  this  he  may  be  able  to  know 
from  whom  what  is  to  be  required  when  he  receives  the  sum¬ 
mons  brought  to  him.  To  the  sheriff  then  looks  the  account  of 
matters  in  common,  to  him  alone  belongs  the  correction  of  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  he  who  is  sheriff  while  the  account  is  going  on  will 
be  written  down  acquit  or  in  debt  for  this  reason. 

1).  I  hold  in  memory  what  ought  to  be  done  when  any  one, 
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being  summoned  for  any  debt,  brings  forward  the  king’s  writ, 
which  expresses  the  quantity  required.  But  if  he  brings  the 
king’s  charter  for  quittance  of  things  of  the  same  kind  to  the 
exchequer,  and  it  says,  ‘  I  will  therefore,  that  he  may  hold  all 
these  things  free,  and  quit  of  pleas  and  murders,’  and  to  these 
and  these,  and  of  this  kind,  will  it  be  a  grant  of  release  1 

M.  It  certainly  will,  but  it  will  not  be  stated,  ‘  in  releases  by 
the  king’s  charter,’  or  ‘  by  the  liberty  of  the  charter,’  this  or  that, 
nay,  ‘  by  writ  of  the  king ;  ’  but  if  the  charter  does  not  speci¬ 
fically  contain  it  thus,  ‘  that  he  possess  the  aforesaid  freely,  and 
quit  of  all  exaction  and  secular  service,’  he  will  not  yet  be  quit 
by  this,  or  written  down  in  the  releases  from  what  is  required, 
for  they  who  sit  will  not  diminish  from  a  special  debt  by  a 
general  quittance. 

D.  That  minuteness  is  mischievous,  for  he  who  is  free  from 
the  kinds  of  individual  liabilities  deserves  to  be  discharged  from 
the  individual  kinds. 

M.  It  is  true  as  you  say.  Nor  do  we  disagree,  but  we  say 
what  is  the  fact,  not  perhaps  what  ought  to  be  the  fact.  So 
when  satisfaction  is  made  of  all  which  is  contained  in  the  sum¬ 
mons,  either  by  money  paid  down,  or  by  the  king’s  writs,  we 
must  always  use  the  rule  of  writing  which  was  stated  before  ;  but 
when  a  person  does  not  pay  the  whole  sum  which  is  required  of 
him  but  a  part  only,  or  perhaps  nothing,  the  reason  must  at 
once  be  demanded  of  the  sheriff  why  he  is  not  about  to  pay.  If 
the  sheriff  answers,  that  he  has  diligently  sought  for  the  case,  and 
cannot  find  the  chattels,  the  treasurer  will  say  next,  ‘  Take  care ; 
for  the  pledge  of  this,  namely,  that  you  have  sought  and  could 
not  find  that  by  which  satisfaction  could  be  made,  you  will  have 
to  confirm  by  your  word  offered  bodily  ;  ’  and  he  answers,  ‘  I  am 
ready.’  The  taking  the  pledge  may  be  put  off  till  the  account  is 
completed  ;  where  when  once  given  on  many  similar  cases,  it  will 
suffice.  About  this  pledge,  however,  much  has  been  said  at  the 
beginning,  and  more  remains  to  be  said  in  its  own  place. 

XIII.  About  the  Distinction  of  Persons,  what  is  not  to  be  paid, 
on  what  subjects  a  pledge  is  offered  by  the  sheriff,  and  in 
what  form  of  words  is  the  pledge  given. 

Here,  moreover,  we  must  first  distinguish  about  debtors  and 
debts,  that  in  what  place  the  offer  of  a  pledge  holds  and  in  what 
not,  may  be  plain  to  you  ;  for  if  knight,  or  other  free  man,  or  serf, 
or  any  other  person  of  whatever  condition  or  sex,  is  found  in  any 
debt  to  the  king  which  may  be  a  penalty  for  an  offence,  and  not 
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a  voluntary  gift,  the  treasurer  will  be  content  on  the  proffer  of 
the  sheriff  s  faith  and  its  being  taken  at  the  end  \  and  again  the 
debtor  shall  be  written  in  this  year’s  roll,  as  in  the  past,  the  man 
or  woman  whose  action  has  been  made  void  by  want  of  property ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  if  the  debtor  for  whom  inquiry  is  made  is  a 
burgess  or  citizen,  if  to  wit  he  is  by  descent  a  citizen,  or  necessity 
being  put  on  him  by  those  dwelling  with  him,  he  voluntarily 
subjects  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  citizens,  for  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  the  sheriff  that  he  shall  only  pay  the  moveables  of  these, 
if  any  do  not  satisfy  the  requisite  sum,  or  offer  his  pledge  that 
he  sought  them  and  could  not  find  them,  and  so  be  freed  at  the 
exchequer,  unless  he  confiscate  their  houses  and  estates,  and 
certain  rents  of  the  towns,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  others, 
that  in  this  wise  the  money  due  may  come  to  the  king,  for  if 
there  be  not  found  persons  to  undertake  it,  and  men  of  the  same 
condition  spare  themselves  in  him,  he  must  bar  their  houses 
with  bolts,  and  cause  their  estates  to  be  diligently  farmed.  If 
meanwhile  they  who  are  sought  after  pay  up,  whatever  is  their 
right  shall  return  to  the  owners  by  the  hands  of  the  sheriff 
without  hindrance. 

D.  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder,  where  the  fault  is  not  dif¬ 
ferent, 

‘  Why  ’tis  our  law  is  sharper  to  these  men.’ 

M.  The  greater  part  of  the  possessions  of  those  who  have 
estates,  and  are  maintained  by  agriculture,  is  in  flocks,  animals, 
and  corn,  and  also  in  those  articles  which  cannot  easily  escape 
the  notice  of  neighbours ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  follow 
merchandise,  and  who,  sparing  expence,  use  every  effort  and  art 
to  multiply  their  possessions,  the  chief  anxiety  is  to  have  ready 
money.  For  commerce  is  more  easily  carried  on  by  this,  and 
this  can  be  easily  laid  aside  in  safe  and  unknown  places,  whence 
it  happens  that  he  who  is  rich,  since  what  is  hidden  does  not 
come  to  light,  is  held  to  be  poor  ;  for  this  reason  the  law  decrees 
more  heavily  against  them,  because  the  superabundant  well  of 
money  does  not  seem  easily  exhausted. 

D.  What  the  common  assize  is,  and  who  should  answer  to 
it,  and  in  what  order,  is  generally  plain  from  what  is  said. 
Now,  if  you  please,  explain  about  aids,  or  gifts  of  cities  and 
burghs,  how  accounts  are  made  of  these,  and  who  are  chiefly  to 
be  summoned  or  constrained  on  these  matters,  for  the  mode  of 
constraint  is  plain  from  what  is  said. 

M .  I  am  pleased  at  your  remembering  what  was  said  before, 
and  in  this  matter  I  confess  you  have  greatly  encouraged  me. 
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You  must  know  that  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  the 
gift  or  aid  of  the  eity  is  appointed  by  the  justices  on  the  separate 
persons  who  dwell  there,  or  if  the  citizens  offer  some  sum  which 
shall  seem  to  the  justiciaries  worthy  of  the  prince,  for  there  is  a 
different  mode  of  constraint  in  these  two  cases,  for  if  the  gift  be 
appointed  by  the  judges  to  each  man,  and  any  one  of  them  fails 
to  pay,  the  aforesaid  law  about  non-paying  citizens  is  maintained, 
namely,  that  he  be  deprived  of  houses  and  rents  up  to  the  pay¬ 
ment.  But  if  it  be  said  by  the  citizens,  ‘  we  will  give  the  king 
£1000,’  and  this  sum  be  judged  worthy  to  be  received,  they 
themselves  may  see  that  it  comes  in  at  the  proper  terms.  But  if 
they  begin  to  excuse  themselves,  alleging  the  poverty  of  some 
who  are  bound  to  their  share  of  this  sum,  then  careful  inquiry 
must  be  made,  i.  e.  by  the  pledge  of  the  sheriff,  whether  since 
the  time  of  making  the  gift  or  aid  by  the  same  citizens  persons 
have  come  to  be  unable  to  pay j  and  if  this  be  found  out,  they 
should  find  others  from  whom  the  previously  named  sum  may 
arise,  and  what  remains  may  be  distributed  through  the  com¬ 
monalty  ;  but  if  at  the  time  of  the  grant  they  were  well  off,  but 
by  the  law  of  fortune’s  nature  they  are  in  want  of  moveables, 
one  must  bear  with  them  until  by  God’s  favour  they  grow  rich. 

D.  I  see  that  in  all  things  by  keeping  measure  you  always 
attend  to  the  king’s  advantage. 

M.  You  keep  in  memory  what  is  to  be  done  with  citizens  or 
burgesses  who  don’t  pay.  But  if  by  chance  any  knight  or  other 
free  man  degenerating,  forbid  it,  from  the  dignity  of  his  rank, 
betakes  himself  to  increasing  his  money  by  public  trading  or  by 
the  lowest  kind  of  gain,  i.  e.  usury,  and  he  does  not  pay  freely 
what  is  exacted  of  him,  the  sheriff  shall  be  discharged,  not  merely 
by  his  pledge  of  non-found  goods,  but  when  he  inform  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  he  shall  take  a  strict  order  that  he  find  sureties  for 
the  payment  of  that  sum  at  fixed  dates,  and  if  he  will  not,  all 
his  rents  shall  be  confiscated,  that  in  this  case,  as  is  deserved, 
this  be  done  to  one 

Like  those  who  gather  wealth  by  any  means. 

D.  It  is  surely  worthy  that  a  degenerate  knight  who  quits  his 
rank  for  love  of  gain,  or  any  other  freeman,  should  be  punished 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  common  law  of  freemen.  But 
now,  if  you  please,  explain  what  ought  to  be  considered  the 
chattels  of  him  who  is  bound  to  the  king,  and  whether  they  can 
be  taken  by  the  sheriff  from  everything,  till  the  sum  which  is  re¬ 
quired  is  obtained,  when,  for  instance,  a  principal  debtor  does 
not  freely  pay  what  is  demanded  of  him. 
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XIV.  What  Chattels  of  Debtors  are  not  to  be  sold,  when  they  do 
not  freely  pay,  and  what  order  is  to  be  kept  in  selling. 

M.  You  thrust  me  into  a  sea  of  questions,  and  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  God  knows,  how  to  get  out.  You  must  know  then,  that 
so  again  a  distinction  of  persons  is  necessary,  as  will  be  clear 
from  what  follows ;  hut  I  would  wish  you  would  spare  me  this 
portion,  that  you  may  not  force  me  to  bring  forward  what  dis¬ 
pleases  many. 

D.  As  long  as  you  do  not  wander  out  of  the  path  of  law,  you 
will  not  deserve  the  just  censure  of  the  wise,  but  if  what  the  law 
orders  seem  heavy  to  any,  let  him  be  angry  with  him  who  made 
it,  not  with  you. 

M.  From  the  beginning  I  was  made  a  debtor  to  you  by 
promise.  Hence  is  it,  that  I  willingly  am  held  to  obey  one  who 
wishes  or  asks  me.  The  chattels  then  of  debtors  who  do  not 
freely  pay  their  debts,  which  are  lawfully  sold,  are  their  moveables, 
and  what  moves  itself,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  vessels  made 
of  them,  precious  stones  also,  and  changes  of  raiment,  and  the 
like,  also  both  kinds  of  horses,  those  in  use,  and  those  unbroken, 
herds  also  of  oxen,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  such  like,  the  nature 
too  of  corn  and  certain  victuals  is  moveable,  so  that  they  can  be 
freely  sold,  the  necessary  costs  of  the  debtor  for  food  alone  being 
deducted,  that  is  for  necessity,  not  superfluity,  so  that  nature,  not 
gluttony,  be  satisfied,  not  for  the  debtor  only,  but  for  his  wife 
and  children,  and  the  servants  which  he  kept  while  he  lived 
at  his  own  discretion,  to  these  necessaries  are  supplied. 

D.  Why  do  you  say  ‘  some  victuals  ’  ? 

M.  Victuals  which  are  prepared  by  them  for  daily  use,  and 
which  are  available  for  food  without  any  change,  such  as  our 
bread  and  drink,  cannot  be  sold  at  all ;  but  those  victuals, 
which  beyond  necessary  use  were  kept  back  by  their  owners  to 
be  sold,  can  be  lawfully  sold,  such  as  are  salt  meats,  cheese, 
honey,  wine,  and  the  like.  And  note,  that  if  the  debtor  who 
does  not  pay  has  once  obtained  the  girdle  of  knighthood,  when 
other  things  are  sold,  a  horse,  not  any,  but  one  of  the  common 
sort,  shall  be  reserved  to  him,  that  he  who  has  been  made 
in  rank  a  knight,  may  not  go  on  foot.  But  if  he  be  such  a 
knight  as  one 

Whom  beauteous  arms,  and  wielding  them,  delights, 

and  who,  his  merits  claiming  it,  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
valiant,  all  his  body  armour,  with  the  horses  necessary  for  it, 
shall  be  wholly  free  from  sellers,  that  when  need  be  he  can  be 
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taken,  equipped  with  arms  and  horse,  for  the  business  of  king 
and  realm. 

But  should  the  man  whom  law  has  partly  spared, 
when  he  hears  of  the  need  of  king  and  realm,  keep  away  in 
hiding,  and  not  come  when  summoned,  so  that  he  serve  at  the 
king’s  expence,  and  not  his  own,  and  plainly  does  not  excuse 
his  absence,  the  sellers  need  not  refrain  from  these  possessions, 
but,  contented  with  one  horse  only,  in  consideration  of  the 
dignity  of  knighthood  left  him,  let  him  live  subject  to  the 
common  law.  But  let  the  sheriff  heed,  that  he  warn  his  sellers 
to  keep  this  order  in  sales  :  let  the  moveables  of  each  be  sold 
iirst,  but  so  as  far  as  possible  to  spare  the  plough  oxen,  by 
which  agriculture  is  carried  on,  lest  the  debtor,  by  want  of 
that,  be  reduced  to  greater  straits  hereafter.  But  if  even  in 
this  manner  the  requisite  sum  is  not  forthcoming,  he  must  not 
spare  the  plough  oxen.  When,  then,  all  which  can  be  sold 
specially  belonging  to  him  has  been  sold,  if  satisfaction  is  not 
yet  made,  they  may  go  to  the  estates  of  his  serfs,  and  lawfully  sell 
their  chattels,  keeping  the  aforesaid  order  and  law,  for  these  are 
known  to  belong  to  the  lord,  as  has  been  said  before  ;  which  done, 
whether  satisfaction  has  been  given  for  the  requisite  sum  or  not, 
the  law  bids  the  sellers  cease,  unless  there  be  a  scutage  which  is 
demanded  from  the  lord,  for  if  the  principal  lord,  who  is  bound 
to  the  king  in  a  scutage,  does  not  pay,  not  only  his  own,  but  the 
chattels  of  his  own  knights  and  serfs  are  sold  everywhere,  for 
the  meaning  of  scutages  in  great  part  affects  his  own  knights, 
because  they  are  owed  to  the  king  from  none  but  knights  and  by 
reason  of  knight  service.  I,  whose  memory  is  not  grey,  have 
seen,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  satisfied  their  debts,  not 
only  their  own  chattels  sold,  but  those  of  their  knights  and  serfs 
freely  sold.  But  the  ordinance  of  our  illustrious  king  has  de¬ 
creed  that  this  alone  should  be  observed  in  scutages,  that,  in 
order,  first  a  man’s  own,  then  the  property  of  others,  should  be 
sold.  But  if  the  knights  pay  their  lord  what  comes  from  their 
own  fees,  and  this  they  will  prove,  by  offering  security,  the  law 
forbids  their  chattels  from  being  sold  for  what  is  required  from 
their  lords. 

XV.  That  the  Sheriff  be  warned  that  he  take  the  sum  from  the 

debtors  of  that  debtor  who  does  not  pay  his  debt  to  the  King. 

Also  the  sheriff  must  be  warned  to  diligently  and  anxiously 
find  out,  as  best  he  can,  if  any  one  in  the  county  is  held  to  pay 
his  debtor  moneys  given  to  him  or  deposited  with  him,  for  if  lie 
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does  find  it,  that  sum  which  is  required  by  his  creditor  who 
is  bound  to  the  king  may  be  exacted,  and  he  may  be  prohibited 
by  the  authority  of  public  power  from  answering  to  him. 

XVI.  That  the  Sheriff  may  take  wliafis  required  from  the  estates 
oj  him  who  has  not  paid  even  those  estates  which  he  has 
alienated  in  any  way,  after  he  became  bound  to  the  King. 

Also  if  the  debtor,  from  the  time  after  he  began  to  be  bound 
to  the  king  has  let  out  his  estate  or  rent  to  another,  or  has 
given  pledge  for  money,  or  even,  which  may  seem  absurd  to  you, 
has  transferred  the  lordship  from  himself  by  sale,  if  otherwise 
there  be  not  found  that  which  may  satisfy  the  king,  whoever  the 
person  is,  and  by  whatever  title  he  has  gained  possession,  never¬ 
theless  there  shall  be  received  from  that  what  belongs  to  the 
king,  the  property  being  preserved  to  the  lord  who  began  to 
possess  that  by  just  title,  unless  perchance  the  debtor  paid  the 
price  of  the  estate  sold  at  once  to  the  king,  and  then  the  posses¬ 
sion  will  be  safe  to  the  buyer.  The  reason  of  this  thing,  though 
it  seems  a  little  distorted,  and  to  serve  the  king’s  advantage  too 
much,  you  will  approve  of  as  clear  and  just  enough,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  country.  For  whoever  is  found  to  have  offended 
against  the  king’s  majesty  shall  be  condemned  to  the  king  in 
one  of  these  ways,  according  to  the  quality  of  his  offence ;  he  is 
either  judged  guilty  for  less  offences,  of  all  his  moveables  or  all 
bis  immoveables,  to  wit,  bis  estates  and  rents,  so  as  to  be  dis¬ 
inherited,  but  if  for  greater  offences,  or  for  the  very  greatest  and 
enormous  crimes,  in  life  or  limb.  When,  therefore,  any  one  is 
adjudged  at  the  king’s  good  pleasure  in  his  moveables,  and  sen¬ 
tence  is  passed  against  him  in  these  words  by  the  judges,  ‘  He  is 
at  the  king’s  mercy  for  his  money,’  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  they 
said  ‘for  the  whole.’  For  the  sentences  of  laics,  which  are  indefi¬ 
nite,  are  not  for  what  it  is  safer  that  they  should  be  interpreted, 
for  particulars,  but  always  are  equivalent  to  universals.  Since, 
therefore,  the  chattels  of  that  estate  which  the  debtor  had  pre¬ 
viously  disposed  of  had  been  adjudicated  to  be  at  the  king’s  good 
pleasure,  and  he  has  not  satisfied  the  requisite  sum,  it  may  seem 
unjust  that  he  has  alienated  what  is  not  his  own,  to  the  loss  of 
the  revenue. 

XVII.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Sheriff  to  take  money  due  to 
himself  from  those  who  do  not  pay,  and  what  must  be  done  if 
he  does. 

Also  the  sheriff  is  to  be  warned  by  the  obligation  of  the  oath 
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which  is  exacted  from  him,  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  pay, 
nay,  which  he  seems  to  voluntarily  offer,  that  thus  he  may  he 
freed  from  the  summons  put  on  him,  not  to  take  what  is  justly 
due  to  himself  during  the  time  that  any  of  the  king’s  debtors 
does  not  pay  the  king.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  the  sheriff  is 
unable  to  find,  in  order  that  the  sums  due  to  the  king  be  paid, 
any  of  that  person’s  chattels,  who  either  pays,  of  his  own  accord 
or  perforce,  what  is  due  to  the  sheriff.  If  before  he  gives  his 
oath,  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  the  sheriff  remembers  that 
he  has  taken  any  of  these,  or  even  after  giving  his  oath,  but 
before  the  exchequer  of  that  day  is  finished,  that  is,  while  his 
account  is  still  fresh,  he  comes  before  them,  and  regrets  that  he 
forgot  he  had  taken  it,  and  is  willing  to  confirm  his  statement 
by  oath,  on  paying  the  sum  which  he  has  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  debtor,  he  shall  be  free.  If,  however — God  forbid — after  his 
oath  and  the  exchequer  is  over,  this  is  known  by  another  person’s 
means,  he  shall  not  be  acquitted  by  merely  paying  what  he  has 
taken,  but  for  his  misconduct  he  shall  be  punished  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  king’s  good  pleasure.  Lastly,  it  shall  suffice  to 
advise  the  sheriff,  that  after  he  has  received  his  summons,  he 
shall  diligently  inquire  in  the  neighbourhood  if  the  man  who  does 
not  pay,  by  marrying  a  wife,  or  a  woman  by  marrying  a  richer 
man,  or  in  any  other  way  is  grown  wealthy,  how  far  he  can  make 
satisfaction  from  these  sources,  since  if  it  be  found  so,  he  may 
be  forced  to  pay  by  the  sheriff’s  oath,  whereas  if  none  of  these 
matters  is  found,  he  can  then  make  oath  with  a  pure  conscience, 
and  avoid  the  loss  of  his  property  which  hangs  over  him. 

XVIII.  / Tow  Man  for  Wife,  or  Wife,  for  Husband,  are  to  be 
reached,  when  he  or  she  does  not  pay. 

I).  Is  man  for  wife,  when  she  is  bound  to  the  king,  and  pays 
the  debt  of  fate,  or  wife  for  husband,  if  she  happen  to  survive 
him,  liable  to  be  approached  1 

M.  You  have  often  heard  that  he  who  cleaves  to  a  woman  is 
made  one  body  with  her,  so  that  he  is  the  head  of  her.  Rightly, 
therefore,  he  can  be  attacked  on  her  account,  because  the  woman 
has  no  power  of  herself,  but  the  man.  If  the  man  begets  issue 
by  him,  to  whom  an  inheritance  is  due  through  right  of  his  wife, 
and  when  the  wife  dies  the  money  due  to  the  king  has  not  been 
paid,  that  man  may,  in  the  name  of  his  heir,  be  attacked  and 
forced  to  pay,  but  otherwise  not.  Besides,  a  woman  surviving 
her  husband  with  offspring,  and  remaining  in  widowhood,  by 
reason  of  the  offspring  to  which  the  inheritance  is  due,  can  be 
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attacked  and  constrained  to  pay,  only  that  her  dower  be  spared, 
for  this  is  the  price  of  her  virginity.  If,  however,  leaving  her 
children,  the  woman  cleave  to  another  man,  the  lawful  heir  can 
be  attacked  for  the  debt  of  his  father ;  but  if  the  woman,  who 
misbehaves  and  is  bound  to  the  king,  her  former  husband  being 
dead  without  children,  betakes  herself  to  another  man  with  her 
inheritance,  the  debt  shall  be  required  from  her  husband.  This 
is  what  you  ask.  And  this  husband  may  be  attacked  for  the 
wife’s  sake,  and  wife  for  husband’s.  But  have  this  certain,  that 
the  lawful  heir  succeeding  a  debtor  is  always  to  be  attacked  for 
him,  that  as  he  gets  the  gain  he  may  bear  the  loss.  The  serf 
alone,  and  he  who  dies  without  inheritance,  will  be  free  from 
debt  by  the  last  chance  of  death,  after  the  sale  of  his  chattels ; 
but  those  debts  will  not  be  removed  from  the  roll  in  which  they 
are  scheduled,  except  by  the  king’s  writ,  when,  to  wit,  the  trea¬ 
surer  suggests  to  the  king  that  there  is  no  use  in  writing  them 
in  the  roll,  since  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  money  due  being 
paid  in. 

XIX.  That  the  Process  of  Distraint  is  not  the  same  in  the  king's 
barons  and  others,  in  pecuniary  penalties. 

Besides,  you  ought  to  know  that  in  demanding  the  king’s 
debts,  and  distraining  his  debtors,  the  same  rule  does  not  apply 
to  barons  of  the  king’s  and  others,  who  are  generally  punished 
by  the  king  with  fines  for  their  misconduct.  The  aforenamed 
law  is  maintained  in  the  case  of  those  who  hold  nothing  of  the 
king  in  chief.  But  if  a  man  holding  a  barony  of  the  king,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  summons,  give  pledge  in  his  proper  person  to  the  hand 
of  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  hand  of  his  general  steward,  whom  they 
commonly  call  seneschal,  in  this  form  of  words,  that  he  will  on 
the  day  of  his  account  satisfy  the  will  of  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  this  sum,  and  of  this  summons,  the  sheriff  shall  be 
content. 

XX.  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  Steward  who  has  given  a 
pledge  of  satisfaction  does  not  appear. 

If  on  the  day  of  the  account  he  does  not  come  when  demanded 
by  the  voice  of  the  crier,  and  gives  no  satisfaction  by  himself  or 
another,  the  sheriff  shall  be  judged  to  have  done  what  he  was 
bound  to  do,  but  the  reason  shall  be  diligently  marked  by  the 
order  of  the  treasurer  in  the  memoranda  of  the  exchequer,  and 
kept  till  the  conclusion  of  the  exchequer,  and  then,  after  counsel 
is  taken,  the  culprit  shall  be  severely  punished.  If,  however,  he 
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comes  and  gives  satisfaction  after  the  account  of  his  sheriff'  is 
over,  he  can  be  let  off  by  the  favour  of  those  who  sit,  and  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  law ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  sheriff  should 
take  his  pledge  in  the  county  and  under  the  sight  of  all,  in  order, 
that,  in  case  he  who  gives  his  oath  may  wish  to  play  the 
rogue,  and  try  to  deny  its  having  been  taken,  the  record  of  the 
county  may  avail  against  him  for  all  the  sum  of  the  proof.  If 
the  sheriff  admit  that  it  was  given  in  another  place,  he  shall  be 
judged  to  have  done  nothing,  and  forthwith  the  required  sum 
shall  be  taken  from  his  ferm,  that  he  may  satisfy  the  summons 
in  this  part  of  it  which  goes,  ‘  or  they  shall  be  taken  from  thy 
ferm.’ 

XXI.  What  when  he  who  comes  does  not  give  Satisfaction  if  he 
he  a  Knight ,  what  if  he  he  not  one. 

If  he  who  gives  his  pledge  does  not  deny  it,  but  does  not 
come  or  give  satisfaction  on  the  appointed  day,  if  he  be  a  lord, 
he  shall  be  kept  at  the  exchequer  as  long  as  it  sits,  a  pledge 
being  given  with  the  hand  of  the  marshal,  as  we  have  said 
before,  that  he  will  not  quit  the  city  for  more  than  a  league 
without  the  leave  of  the  barons ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
exchequer  of  that  term,  if  he  has  not  yet  satisfied,  he  shall 
be  kept  in  some  safe  place  under  free  ward,  until  the  king  him¬ 
self,  if  he  be  present,  or  the  president  with  his  assessors,  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  who,  confessing  that  he  has  given 
a  pledge  of  satisfying  the  debt,  wholly  fails  to  satisfy  it ;  but  if 
a  knight  or  other  steward  of  his  come,  and  does  not  satisfy,  he 
shall  be  apprehended  for  this  breach  of  faith,  and  be  given  to 
the  custody  of  the  marshal,  to  be  put  into  chains  lawfully  after 
the  exchequer  is  over,  and  be  sent  to  prison,  whether  he  be 
knight  or  not.  A  knight  who  does  not  satisfy  his  own  debt 
after  giving  pledge  that  he  would,  after  the  exchequer  is  over, 
shall  be  kept  in  free  custody,  not  in  prison,  but  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  prison  house,  after  giving  his  bodily  pledge  that  he 
will  not  quit  without  leave  of  king  or  president.  For  the  illus¬ 
trious  king  of  notable  nobility  decreed,  that  whoever  shines  with 
the  dignity  of  knighthood,  should  not  be  sent  to  prison  for  his 
own  debt,  when  he  is  reckoned  to  be  poor  by  the  sheriff  and 
the  neighbourhood,  but  be  kept  in  free  ward  apart,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  prison  house;  but  the  law  declares  that 
whoever  at  the  bidding  of  his  lord  gave  pledge,  as  is  said,  to  the 
sheriff,  and  came  without  paying  it,  should  be  arrested,  and 
after  the  exchequer  is  over,  be  put  in  prison,  whether  he  be 
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knight  or  not ;  and,  since  it  is  free  for  every  baron  for  the  debt 
which  is  claimed  of  him,  to  offer  the  pledge  of  his  official,  that 
he  may  thus  for  a  time  avoid  the  dunning  of  the  sheriff,  and  may 
arrange  his  own  affairs  more  conveniently,  in  order  that  the 
authority  of  the  king’s  commands  may  not  be  prodigiously  eluded, 
it  was  decreed,  that  after  he  is  arrested  who  convicts  himself  of  a 
breach  of  faith  by  not  satisfying,  forthwith  officers  shall  be  sent 
by  the  sheriff,  who  shall  survey  the  estates  of  the  principal  lord, 
and  having  sold  his  chattels  in  any  manner,  may  bring  the  requi¬ 
site  sum  to  the  exchequer  of  that  term,  and  at  last,  that  he  who 
is  in  prison  should  pay  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  his  breach  of 
faith,  in  accordance  with  his  means,  and  never  hereafter  be 
admitted  to  give  pledge  for  the  same  debt,  even  though  his  lord 
command  him  to  do  so. 

XXII.  How  the  Lord  is  to  be  punished  who  wilfully  puts  forward 
his  own  Knight,  that  he  might  be  free  meanwhile. 

That  the  principal  lord  may  not  seem  to  venture  on  this  with 
impunity,  he  will  get  the  advantage  of  delay  not  by  the  pledge 
of  the  person  who  stands  for  him,  but  only  by  his  own,  if  it 
chance  that  he  be  summoned  again  for  the  same  debt.  There 
are  who  believe  that  for  the  future  he  should  never  obtain  delay 
at  the  exchequer  from  the  sheriff  for  the  same  debt,  even  by  his 
own  oath,  because  they  say  that  the  benefit  of  delay  is  great  to 
them  who  are  under  obligation  to  the  revenue,  for  they  are 
sometimes  able  to  dispose  of  their  property  on  better  terms,  and 
they  get  what  is  necessary  for  a  payment,  which  is  put  off  for 
some  time;  and  so  they  prefer  to  say  that  when  he  gets  his 
summons  the  sheriff  may  according  to  the  common  law  of  others, 
immediately  lay  hands  on  his  chattels.  From  these,  I  admit, 
I  do  not  wholly  dissent,  but  it  seems  true  by  many  proofs  and 
signs,  that  the  lord  has  arranged  that  his  knight  may  he  exposed 
to  these  chances  in  order  that  he  may  be  meanwhile  free,  for 
the  strongest  proof  of  this  against  the  lord  is,  if  he  be  well  off, 
abounding  in  property,  and  is  judged  competent  to  pay  by  the 
sheriff  and  the  neighbourhood. 

I).  It  is  right  that  he  should  lose  the  favour  granted  him, 
who  abuses  the  same  to  the  giver’s  loss. 

M.  You  have  it  generally  clear  from  what  has  gone  before, 
what  chattels  should  be  sold,  and  what  not,  and  in  what  cases  a 
respect  of  persons  must  be  held,  and  in  what  not.  Thus,  to 
wit,  when  debtors,  who  are  bound  in  pecuniary  penalties  to  the 
king,  do  not  pay.  It  remains  that  we  show  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  voluntary  offerings  when  they  do  not  pay  them. 
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XXIII.  What  is  to  be  clone  with  those  who  voluntarily  offer , 
when  they  do  not  pay. 

You  must  know,  that  some  offerings  are  offered  to  the  king 
for  a  fact,  some  for  a  hope.  We  say  offered  for  a  fact,  when 
the  offering  is  taken  by  the  king,  and  the  offerer  consequently 
gets  that  from  the  king  for  which  he  made  his  offer,  as,  for 
example,  if  any  one,  for  any  liberty,  or  estate,  or  ferrn,  or  for 
holding  the  wardship  of  any  one  who  is  under  age  up  to  full 
age,  or  for  anything  which  may  seem  to  add  to  his  convenience 
or  honour,  offers  the  king  voluntarily  £100  or  ioo  marks,  and 
on  the  king’s  assent,  immediately  after  the  offering  gets  what 
he  wishes.  Of  these  then  who  bind  themselves  voluntarily,  and 
who  begin  to  possess  on  making  the  agreement  with  the  prince, 
our  law  decrees,  that  as  long  as  they  pay  they  shall  enjoy  and 
use  the  benefits  granted  them.  But  if  when  summoned  for  the 
king’s  debt  they  fail  to  pay,  they  should  forthwith  be  deprived 
of  their  acquisitions,  only  if  while  the  exchequer  sits  they 
satisfy  the  same,  all  that  has  been  taken  away  shall  be  restored 
without  hindrance.  And  note,  that  every  person  whatever, 
of  whatever  sex  or  rank  he  be,  will  always  be  liable  to  this 
observance  in  matters  voluntarily  offered,  to  wit,  that  he  satisfy 
the  summons,  or  lose  his  acquisitions,  unless  the  king  recog¬ 
nising  some  service  which  lie  has  done,  or  his  poverty,  make 
him  some  indulgence  beyond  the  common  law,  as  if  he  order 
that  the  offerer  of  a  large  sum,  at  any  exchequer,  shall  pay  some 
small  portion,  and  give  notice  of  this  to  his  barons.  Offerings 
are  said  to  be  made  from  hope,  when  any  one  for  the  sake  of 
getting  justice  shown  him,  should  offer  a  sum  to  the  king  fox- 
some  estate  or  rent,  not  to  bring  about,  that  you  may  not  be 
angry  with  us,  that  you  may  say  that  justice  in  his  hands  is 
venal,  but  that  it  be  without  delay.  You  must  know  that  not 
everything  offered  on  this  wise  is  taken  by  the  prince,  although 
it  seem  to  be  excessive,  for  he  shows  the  fulness  of  his  justice  to 
some  gratuitously,  for  the  mere  sake  of  service  doue,  or  good  will, 
in  the  case  of  others,  he  cannot  either  agree  to  prayer  or  price, 
th  l'ough  the  circumstances  of  human  nature;  for  their  merits 
who  ai-e  known  to  possess  them  sometimes  stand  in  the  way ; 
or  the  special  deserts  of  those  who  make  request,  by  no  means 
demand  it,  since  they  are  charged  with  some  offence  against 
king  or  realm  ;  about  these  the  illustrious  king  has  thus  decided, 
that  before  they  have  right,  that  is,  before  they  have  gained 
by  sentence,  or,  when  the  decision  having  wholly  gone  against 
them,  they  are  deprived  of  all  hope,  that  they  pay  no  offering, 
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and  it  bo  sufficient  that  the  sheriff  answer  in  this  case,  they 
have  not  yet  right.  But  the  sheriff  should  foresee  that  it  is 
not  the  debtor’s  own  fault  that  bis  cause  be  not  brought  to  a 
settlement ;  if,  to  wit,  he  do  not  offer  himself  for  judgment,  that 
the  king  may  not  by  this  trick  be  defrauded  of  the  money 
promised  him.  When  this  is  found  out,  his  fraud  shall  not 
avail  him,  but  he  shall  be  distrained  on  all  his  goods,  just  as 
if  lie  had  obtained  his  decision.  For  it  is  a  sign  of  his  deliberate 
delay,  when  he  has  the  king’s  writ  in  his  possession,  but  does 
not  use  it.  But  milder  means  through  the  king’s  compassion, 
are  used  in  cases  of  those,  who,  after  promising  money,  lose  their 
case,  or  are  deprived  of  their  hope,  for  were  they  deprived  of 
their  property  without  any  advantage,  they  would  be  ground 
down  with  a  double  grinding. 

XXIY.  Of  Reliefs  not  paid  vohmtarily . 

There  are  incomings  of  a  third  kind,  which  do  not  seem  to 
be  reckoned  altogether  among  offerings,  but  are  rather  called 
fines  at  the  exchequer,  when,  to  wit,  any  one  holding  a  barony 
of  the  king  in  chief,  dies,  leaving  an  heir,  and  the  same  heir 
compounds  on  what  sum  he  can  with  the  king  to  get  entry  into 
his  father’s  right,  which  fine  we  commonly  call  a  relief.  If  it 
be  a  barony,  it  is  in  the  king’s  good  pleasure  to  decide  what 
shall  be  the  sum  of  the  relief ;  if  it  be  an  escheat,  which  comes 
into  the  king’s  hand  from  want  of  heirs,  or  for  other  reasons, 
the  person  will  pay  for  one  military  fee  thus  much  to  the  king 
in  the  name  of  a  relief,  which  he  would  have  to  pay  to  his  own 
lord,  i.  e.  ioos.  There  are  who  believe  that  they  who  are  bound 
in  reliefs  to  the  king,  and  do  not  pay  when  summoned,  are 
liable  to  the  rules  of  spontaneous  offerings,  that  when  they  fail 
to  pay  they  lose  their  acqiiisitions  ;  but  it  is  more  truly  said, 
that  just  as  in  pecuniary  penalties,  so  it  is  in  reliefs,  for  the  in¬ 
heritance  being  due  to  the  sons  by  the  rule  of  succession,  seems 
to  exclude  it  from  the  class  of  voluntary  offerings. 

XXV.  What  is  to  he  done  with  Birds  offered,  and  at  what  time 
are  they  to  be  summoned. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  royal  birds  are  promised  to  the 
king  for  some  reason,  hawks,  to  wit,  and  falcons.  If  the  pro¬ 
miser  says  specially,  ‘a  hawk  of  the  present  year,’  or  ‘a  mewed 
hawk,’  or  express  a  place,  as,  ‘I  give  an  Irish,’  or  ‘Spanish,’  or 
‘  Norwegian,’  he  must  so  satisfy.  If  neither  he  who  promises, 
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nor  he  to  whom  it  is  promised  defines  it,  it  will  be  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  promiser,  whether  he  pay  it  mewed  or  not.  If  it 
be  declared  to  be  whole  and  sound  by  the  king’s  falconers,  it 
will  be  taken,  wherever  it  was  hatched.  Moreover,  if  when 
summoned  a  man  brings  one  to  the  exchequer  worth  receiving, 
and  there  be  no  one  to  take  it,  although  the  summons  be  put  oft’ 
for  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  any 
but  what  he  likes,  to  wit,  a  mewed  hawk  or  one  of  this  year. 
If,  when  summoned,  he  contrives  to  get  the  delivery  delayed, 
according  to  the  number  of  years  for  which  delay  is  granted 
him,  two,  or  three,  and  so  on,  he  shall  pay  a  mewed  hawk. 
A  summons  is  not  made  about  these  things  for  Easter  term, 
because  there  is  less  use  of  them  in  summer,  for  then  they  are 
carefully  kept  shut  up  in  hollow  caves,  that  when  the  old 
feathers  drop  off,  the  beauty  of  their  wings  may  be  restored 
them,  and  their  growth  be  renewed  as  the  eagle’s ;  but  those 
which  are  due  to  the  king  are  demanded  against  Michaelmas 
term,  that  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  may  be  fit  for  the 
king’s  service.  In  compelling  those  who  voluntarily  bind  them¬ 
selves  and  do  not  pay,  the  aforenamed  law  about  offerings  is 
kept. 

XXVI.  Of  the  Queen's  gold. 

Here  let  those  know  who  voluntarily  bind  themselves  to  the 
king  in  money  by  tale  that  they  are  similarly  bound  to  the 
queen,  though  it  be  not  expressed.  For,  although  it  be  not  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  is  compromised  in  the  promise,  so  that  when  a  man 
promises  the  king  ioo,  or  200  marks,  for  100  marks  of  silver 
promised  to  the  king,  he  is  bound  to  the  queen  in  one  mark  of 
gold;  for  200,  in  two  marks  of  gold,  and  so  on.  In  obtaining 
this,  the  sheriff  will  adopt  the  same  rule  in  all  cases  that  he 
adopted  in  the  king’s  debts,  only  not  before,  but  afterwards. 
When  therefore  summonses  issue  for  the  king’s  debts,  the  clerk 
of  the  queen  appointed  to  it  is  present,  and  adds  in  the  summons, 
‘he  shall  have  100  marks  of  him  for  that  cause,  and  for  the 
queen’s  use  one  mark  of  gold.’  What  is  summoned  to  the  ex¬ 
chequer  by  her  officials  is  accepted  separately  by  those  who  are 
appointed  to  it.  You  may  know,  too,  that  though  the  king  re¬ 
mits  of  moneys  promised  him  a  half,  or  the  whole,  or  puts  off 
summonses  for  it,  in  the  case  of  those  which  belong  to  the  queen 
all  must  be  done  as  she  wills,  so  that,  if  she  be  unwilling,  what 
is  due  to  her  may  not  be  remitted,  or  its  payment  delayed,  but 
be  paid  on  summons,  and  those  who  do  not  pay  must  be  com¬ 
pelled  as  above  stated. 
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D.  Is  anything  due  to  the  queen  from  promises  to  the  king 
which  are  short  of  ioo  marks'? 

M.  Some  think  so,  that  a  man  is  bound  up  to  ten  marks, 
so  that,  for  instance,  he  who  has  promised  the  king  ten  marks 
is  bound  to  the  queen  in  one  ounce  of  gold  j  others  hold  that  it 
does  not  arise  except  in  promises  of  ioo  and  more.  At  present, 
then,  bear  suspense  on  the  subject  patiently,  because  as  the 
thing  is  not  settled,  the  decision  is  doubtful.  The  parties  of 
the  queen  claim  these  from  debtors,  and  the  suit  is  still  before 
the  judge.  From  the  mercy  of  the  Jews,  and  the  redemption  of 
the  moneyers,  as  is  said  in  things  offered  voluntarily,  her  portion 
is  due  to  the  queen  according  to  the  abovenamed  form. 

D.  In  money  fines  and  voluntary  offerings,  does  one  law 
compel  clerics  and  laics  without  distinction  1 

M.  In  voluntary  offerings  one  law  is  kept,  that  whether  cleric 
or  laic  fails  to  pay,  he  must  go  without  his  acquisition  till  he 
makes  satisfaction.  The  same  rule  is  kept  in  all  other  things 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  are  due  to  the  king  from 
clerks,  to  wit,  when  they  neglect  to  allege  the  privilege  of  their 
own  dignity  and  free  possessions  ;  in  the  case  of  those  who  do 
allege  it,  learn  what  should  be  done  by  discreet  and  God-fearing 
laics.  If  you  will,  these  matters  at  present  I  designedly  omit, 
lest  I  may  be  said  to  lay  down  favourable  laws,  and  milder 
obligations  for  men  of  my  own  condition. 

D.  You  have  often  spoken,  if  I  remember  aright,  of  baronies 
and  estates  falling  into  the  king’s  hands,  I  should  be  glad  then 
if  you  would  explain  in  what  order  rents  of  escheats  come  to 
the  revenue,  if  in  one,  or  in  different  ways. 

XXVII.  That  answer  must  be  made  in  different  manners  oj 
Terms,  and  Wardships,  and  that  pledge  must  be  given  in 
different  forms  of  words. 

M.  When  a  barony,  or  any  great  thing,  falls  into  the  king’s 
hands,  by  his  order,  or  that  of  the  president,  discreet  men  of 
both  orders  are  sent  to  it,  who,  surveying  everything,  reduce 
their  rents  to  a  sum,  and  appoint  the  sheriff,  or  some  other 
person,  to  be  bound  to  the  exchequer  for  it.  When,  therefore, 
he  who  is  appointed  to  this  satisfies  it,  either  in  moneys,  or 
writs,  or  tallies,  the  pledge  of  a  lawful  account  following,  he  is 
held  to  be  quit,  and  the  writing  in  the  roll  is  as  follows :  ‘  This 
or  that  man  gives  account  of  the  ferm  of  that  honour,  so  much 
in  the  treasury,  and  he  is  quit,’  or  ‘  and  he  owes.’  But  when 
the  king  gives  the  custody  of  his  escheat  to  some  other  person, 


on  the  terms  that  lie  pay  to  the  exchequer  what  conies  from  it 
after  the  account  is  made,  Ins  pledge  is  not  given  in  the  afore¬ 
named  form  of  words,  namely,  that  whatever  he  receives  from 
it  in  money  he  simply  pays  to  the  exchequer  according  to  his 
conscience,  except  their  victuals  only,  which  are  given  him  when 
he  does  not  promise  them  under  the  name  of  xenia. 

D.  Does  not  the  guardian  receive  from  these  returns  what 
is  needed  for  his  living  1 

M.  Although  it  is  written,  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  hind  the  ox’s 
mouth  who  treads  the  corn,’  yet,  except  by  the  king’s  express 
order,  he  will  receive  nothing  from  it,  for,  whoever  he  is,  he 
serves  the  king  in  this  for  his  proper  wages,  and  the  entry  on 
the  roll  will  be  as  follows :  ‘  This  or  that  man  gives  account  of 
the  exits  of  that  honour  by  his  verdict.’  When  therefore  satis¬ 
faction  is  made  of  all  the  aforesaid  regular  payments,  or  casual 
ones,  and  each  are  committed  authoritatively  and  formally  to 
the  roll,  all  the  assessors  are  called  together,  to  complete  the 
account  of  the  principal  ferm,  which  is  returned  in  schedule  at 
the  top  of  the  roll,  and  is  finished  in  this  manner  :  the  ferm 
paid  by  the  sheriff'  in  this  term,  of  which  assay  has  been  made, 
is  first  spread  out  by  the  accountant  in  numerical  heaps,  on  the 
spaces  made  by  the  separating  lines,  then  a  deduction  being 
made  for  smelting,  as  we  have  said,  the  same  is  whitened,  and 
a  little  tally  of  the  smelting  is  annexed  to  it,  which  is  however 
not  allowed  to  the  sheriff',  and  the  sum  which  is  left  is  reduced 
to  a  tally.  Similarly  what  was  paid  in  Easter  term  is  whitened, 
and  put  in  the  same  tally.  So  the  smelting  of  the  same  term 
is  put  with  the  smelting  of  the  final  term,  so  that  there  is  one 
tally  for  the  payment  of  both,  and  similarly  one  of  smelting ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  treasury,  bringing  out  the  exactory 
roll,  of  which  we  made  mention  above,  causes  the  sum,  which  is 
due  from  that  county,  to  be  laid  out  in  heaps  in  order,  and  as 
above.  From  this  therefore,  first,  what  is  paid  in  the  treasury 
and  whitened  is  deducted,  then  what  the  king  has  granted  in 
blank  to  any  from  the  ferm  of  the  county,  after  these  again 
what  has  been  paid  in  other  places  or  other  manners  by  the 
king’s  writs,  is  disposed  in  heaps,  and  these  are  whitened  by  the 
subtraction  of  twelve  pennies  from  each  pound,  just  as  what  is 
paid  into  the  treasury  after  being  whitened  by  smelting.  Then 
comes  the  total  subtraction  of  the  expence  below  from  the  sum 
above,  and  if  he  wholly  deserves  to  be  paid,  this  is  written  in 
clear  letters  at  the  top  of  the  same  account,  ‘  and  he  is  quit,’  or 
below  in  the  head  of  the  lower  line,  ‘and  he  owes;’  and  then 
at  last,  the  roll  being  completed,  the  amount  of  what  is  paid 
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is  put  into  the  treasury,  to  that  which  we  have  already  said  is 
written  in  the  treasury,  and  what  had  been  up  to  this  time  care¬ 
fully  left  out,  lest  he  who  writes  should  be  obliged  to  erase, 
which  we  said  must  be  especially  avoided  about  numbers,  names, 
and  cases. 

XXVIII.  That  oath  of  a  lawful  Account  once  given  serves 

for  all. 

The  account,  then,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  corpus  of  the 
county  being  completed,  the  sheriff’s  oath  is  once  taken  by 
the  marshal  in  the  aforenamed  form,  and  he  is  sent  away  re¬ 
leased.  There  Avere  men  who  believed  that  an  oath  should  be 
given  simply  by  the  sheriff  of  all  matters  which  were  confirmed 
by  oath ;  but  this  subtlety  seemed  mischievous  to  men  who  were 
prudent  and  well-informed  in  the  divine  law,  (who  agreed) 
that  when  once  a  man  has  made  oath,  he  has  made  with  a  safe 
conscience  a  lawful  account ;  wherefore  that  opinion  came  in 
a  little  time  to  be  despised  with  its  author,  and  men  were  con¬ 
tented  Avith  one  oath,  that  is,  once  given,  because  they  are  one  in 
the  confession  of  one  faith, 

l).  I  see,  as  your  pen  is  weary,  that  the  end  of  what  you 
have  to  say  hastens  its  coming ;  but  then  the  darkness  of  the 
coming  night,  and  the  longer  toil  of  a  lengthier  labour,  summon 
us  to  other  matters,  and  compel  us  a  while  to  breathe.  I 
should  wish,  if  it  can  be,  that  you  should  strengthen  the  mind 
of  your  disciple,  since  it  is  yet  in  doubt  and  suspense  on  an 
expression  of  yours,  showing  what  that  means,  which  I  recollect 
you  stated  at  first,  that  the  whole  description  of  the  exchequer 
is  a  hiding-place  of  sacraments  which  are  to  be  revealed  when 
all  the  books  are  open  and  the  door  is  shut. 

M.  What  you  ask  is  great,  and  needs  another  inquiry,  nor 
have  I  been  your  debtor  by  promise  to  explain  this.  I  therefore 
omit  these  matters  for  the  present,  reserving  them  for  the 
discussion  of  another  day,  for  I  fear  if  I  were  to  put  a  new 
burden  on  you  when  you  are  laden  with  so  much,  you  would 
sink  under  the  weight  ;  and  if  I  were  to  sew  on  to  what  has  been 
said,  and  is  to  be  committed  to  memory,  the  study  of  other 
novelties,  I  should  force  you  to  be  disgusted  at  both.  Be 
content,  then,  with  what  I  have  said,  to  which  you  have  con¬ 
strained  me,  for  you  have  in  them  as  much  as  would  offer  itself 
to  a  moist  memory,  what  appeared  to  you  the  principal  parts 
in  the  science  of  the  exchequer,  all  distinguished  by  headings. 
But,  for  explaining  each  thing  which  may  seem  necessary  in 
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course  of  time  precisely,  neither  the  powers,  nor  perhaps  the 
life  of  man  would  suffice,  for  the  hearing  is  either  nothing,  or 
unknown,  which  applies  to  various  and  unusual  cases.  Hence 
I  should  rather  be  put  before  the  tongue  of  the  detractor,  when 
in  course  of  time  it  will  occur  that  many  doubtful  things,  and 
others  not  yet  heard  of,  will  be  alleged,  of  which,  or  the  like, 
when  they  find  none  here,  they  will  begin  to  mock,  and  say  : 

‘  This  man  began  to  build  and  was  not  able,  or  knew  not  how 
to  finish.’  I  do  not  dissent  from  these  persons,  for  I  have 
followed  the  worst  of  all  masters,  myself,  but  I  have  done,  as 
you  forced  me,  what  I  could,  though  I  had  neither  guide  nor 
pattern  ;  but  I  have  cut  logs  with  my  axe  from  an  untouched 
and  rough  wood,  which  has  been  employed  for  royal  buildings, 
and  which  have  to  be  planed  down  by  the  adze  of  a  wiser  archi¬ 
tect.  Since,  however,  the  building  of  a  royal  house  has  arisen 
from  them,  he  who  gave  the  beginnings  deserves  the  first,  though 
not  the  highest  praise.  Long  live  the  illustrious  king ! 

THE  END. 

P.  243.  Then  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  came  to  London, 
and  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  earls  and  barons,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  knights  being  gathered  together,  on  Sunday  3rd  of 
the  nones  of  September,  he  was  consecrated  and  crowned  king 
of  England. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  altar,  before  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  clergy,  and  people,  Duke  Richard  took 
these  three  oaths.  He  swore  and  vowed  before  the  holy  gos¬ 
pels  and  the  relies  of  many  saints,  that  he  would  show  peace, 
honour  and  reverence  all  the  days  of  his  life  to  God,  the  holy 
Church,  and  its  ordinances.  Then  he  swore  that  he  would 
practise  right  justice  in  the  people  committed  to  him.  Then  he 
swore  that  he  would  do  away  bad  laws  and  perverse  customs, 
if  there  were  any  in  his  realm,  and  keep  good  ones. 

Then  the  lord  King  Richard  came  to  the  abbey  which  is  called 
Pipewell  on  the  morrow  of  the  Exaltation  of  Holy  Cross. 

In  the  same  council  King  Richard  appointed  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  William  de  Mandeville,  earl  of  Albemarle,  jus¬ 
ticiaries  of  England,  because  Ranulf  de  Glanville,  who  was  now 
worn  out  by  age  and  toil,  and  who  had  been  justiciary  of 
England  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  begged  King  Richard’s 
leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  got  it. 

And,  in  the  same  month,  King  Richard  deposed  Ranulf  de 
Glanville,  justiciary  of  England,  from  his  bailiwicks,  and  nearly 
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all  the  sheriffs  and  their  bailiffs,  and  he  exacted  from  them  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  and  the  closer  friends  they  were  to  his 
father,  the  more  he  oppressed  them.  The  man  who  had  not 
what  was  exacted  from  him  was  forthwith  arrested,  and  put 
into  the  prison,  where  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and 
he  put  other  sheriffs  in  place  of  those  who  were  deposed.  And 
he  sold  anything,  namely,  powers,  lordships,  earldoms,  sheriff¬ 
doms,  castles,  towns,  farms,  and  the  like.  Besides,  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Durham,  gave  the  king  one  thousand  marks  of  silver,  to  be 
justiciary  of  England,  and  that  he  might  stay  from  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  And  others,  as  they  wished,  bought  of  the  king 
their  own  rights  and  those  of  others  ;  hence  the  king  got  an 
enormous  sum  of  money,  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  is 
known  to  have  had. 

William,  elect  of  Ely,  on  giving  £3000  of  silver,  got  the 
king’s  seal,  although  Reginald  the  Italian  offered  £4000. 

It  pleased  John,  the  king’s  brother,  and  all  the  bishops,  earls, 
and  barons,  and  citizens  of  London,  that  the  chancellor  should 
be  deposed  from  the  rule  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen  should  discharge  his  office,  as  the  king  bade  in  his 
letter.  So  it  was  done  for  the  safety  of  the  realm.  Earl  John, 
the  king’s  brother,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  all  the 
bishops,  earls,  and  barons  who  were  present,  agreed  to  grant 
the  citizens  of  London  their  commune,  and  swore  that  they 
would  keep  it,  and  the  dignities  of  the  city  of  London,  inviolate, 
as  long  as  the  king  pleased. 

The  community  of  the  city  of  London  was  granted  and 
appointed  on  that  day,  to  which  all  the  peers  of  the  realm  and 
the  bishops  of  the  province  were  constrained  to  swear.  Now 
first  in  granting  this  conspiracy  to  them,  London  knew  that 
the  king  was  wanting  to  the  realm,  for  this  neither  King  Richard 
nor  his  father'  and  predecessor  Henry  gave  them  for  a  thousand 
marks.  What  mischief  comes  from  a  conspiracy  can  be  weighed 
from  the  definition  of  it,  which  is  this  :  ‘  A  commonalty  is  the 
swelling  of  the  mob,  the  panic  of  the  realm,  a  weakening  of  the 
priesthood.’ 

By  the  authority,  therefore,  of  that  letter  (the  king’s  about 
his  ransom),  the  king’s  mother  and  the  justiciaries  of  England 
determined  that  all,  both  clergy  and  laity,  should  give  a  fourth 
part  of  their  rent  for  this  year  for  the  ransom  of  our  lord  king, 
and  should  add  moreover  so  much  from  their  moveables,  that 
the  king  should  owe  them  thanks  :  and  of  each  knight’s  fee 
twenty  shillings,  and  from  the  abbots  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
and  the  houses  of  Semplingham  all  their  wool  for  this  year, 
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and  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  king  had 
commanded  by  his  ordinance. 

Richard,  king  of  England,  being  held  captive  by  Henry, 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  escape  that  captivity,  by 
the  advice  of  his  mother  Eleanor,  deposed  himself  from  the 
realm  of  England,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  emperor,  as  lord  of 
all  (kingdoms),  and  invested  him  there  with  his  crown  ;  but  the 
emperor,  as  was  aforesaid,  immediately  gave  him  back  the 
aforesaid  kingdom  of  England,  in  the  sight  of  the  princes  of 
Germany  and  England,  to  be  held  of  himself  for  £  5000  sterling, 
to  be  paid  annually  as  tribute,  and  the  emperor  invested  him 
there  with  a  double  cross  of  gold.  But  the  same  emperor  at 
his  death  declared  King  Richard  himself,  and  his  heirs,  free 
of  this  and  all  other  engagements. 

And  immediately  (i.  e.  Feb.  10)  it  was  determined,  by  the 
common  advice  of  the  kingdom,  that  Earl  John  should  be 
disseised  of  all  his  possessions  in  England,  and  that  his  castles 
should  be  besieged. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  on  Wednesday  in  Passion  Week,  Richard, 
king  of  England,  kept  the  first  day  of  his  council  at  Nottingham, 
where  were  Eleanor  his  mother,  and  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  sat  at  the  king’s  right  hand  in  that  council,  and 
Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  York,  who  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  Hugh 
of  Durham,  and  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  William  of  Ely,  the  king’s 
chancellor,  and  William  of  Hereford,  and  Henry  of  Worcester, 
and  Henry  of  Exeter,  and  John  of  White  House,  bishops;  and 
Earl  David,  brother  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  Hamelin,  earl 
of  Warrenne,  and  Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester,  and  William,  earl  of 
Ferrers,  and  William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Roger  Bigot. 

On  the  same  day  the  king  disseised  Gerard  de  Camville 
of  the  castle  and  sheriffdom  of  Lincoln,  and  Hugh  Bardolf 
of  the  sheriffdom  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  castle  of  York  and  the 
castle  of  Scarborough,  and  the  wardship  of  Westmoreland  ;  and 
he  put  all  the  above  up  to  sale.  Whence  it  occurred  that,  when 
the  chancellor  agreed  to  give  the  king  for  the  sheriffdom  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  sheriffdom  of  Lincoln,  and  the  sheriffdom  of 
Northamptonshire,  fifteen  hundred  marks  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  agreement,  and  every  year  a  hundred  marks  of 
income  from  each  of  the  aforenamed  counties,  Geoffrey,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  offered  the  king  three  thousand  marks  for  the 
sheriffdom  of  York,  and  a  hundred  marks  of  increase  annually  ; 
that  thus  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  chancellor’s  offer  being 
rejected,  got  the  sheriffdom  of  York,  and  thus  became  the  king’s 
minister,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  powers  of  the  kingdom. 
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On  the  31st  day  of  March,  to  wit,  the  day  before  the  kalends 
ol  April,  the  King  of  England  kept  the  second  day  of  his 
council,  in  which  he  begged  that  justice  should  be  done  for  him 
on  his  brother,  Earl  John,  who,  contrary  to  the  fealty  which  he 
had  sworn  to  him,  had  occupied  his  castles,  and  wasted  his  pos¬ 
sessions  beyond  sea,  and  this  side  the  sea,  and  had  entered  into 
a  truce  against  him  with  the  King  of  France,  his  enemy. 
Similarly,  he  demanded  that  justice  should  be  done  for  him 
on  Hugh  de  Nunant,  bishop  of  Coventry,  who,  being  privy 
to  his  counsel,  had  left  him,  and  had  cleaved  to  the  King  of 
France  and  Earl  John,  his  enemies,  devising  all  evil  to  the 
mischief  of  his  realm  ;  and  it  was  adjudged  that  Earl  John  and 
the  Bishop  of  Coventry  should  be  peremptorily  summoned,  and 
if  they  did  not  come  within  forty  clays  and  stand  to  judgment, 
they  judged  that  Earl  John  had  forfeited  the  realm,  and  that 
the  Bishop  of  Coventry  should  lie  at  the  judgment  of  the  bishops, 
in  that  he  was  a  bishop,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  laics,  in 
that  he  had  been  the  king’s  sheriff. 

On  the  kalends  of  April,  the  1st  day  of  the  same  month,  the 
aforenamed  King  of  England  kept  the  third  day  of  his  council, 
in  which  he  ordained  that  there  be  given  him  of  each  plough 
land  in  the  whole  of  England  two  shillings,  which  is  called  by 
them  of  old  Temantale.  Then  he  ordained  that  each  should  do 
for  him  the  third  part  of  a  knight  service,  as  each  fee  contri¬ 
butes,  for  going  over  with  him  to  Normandy.  Then  he  exacted 
from  the  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order  all  their  wool  for  that 
year,  but,  because  it  was  oppressive  and  unbearable  for  them  to 
do  this,  they  made  a  pecuniary  fine  to  him. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  April,  on  the  Saturday,  he  kept  the  fourth 
and  last  day  of  his  council,  in  which  all,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
who  had  to  complain  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  made  many 
complaints  of  his  rapine  and  unjust  exactions,  but  the  archbishop 
gave  them  no  reply.  Then  by  the  advice  and  device  of  the 
Chancellor,  as  is  said,  Gerard  de  Camville  was  charged  with 
harbouring  the  thieves  who  had  stolen  the  merchants’  goods  as 
they  were  going  to  Stainford  market,  and  (it  was  said)  that 
they  went  from  him  to  commit  the  robbery  and  came  back  to 
him  after  the  robbery.  Besides  they  charged  him  with  treason, 
because  he  would  not  come  at  the  summons  of  the  king’s 
justiciaries,  nor  stand  to  justice  on  the  aforenamed  receiving  of 
stolen  goods,  nor  would  produce  them  to  the  king’s  justice,  but 
answered  that  he  was  Earl  John’s  man,  and  would  stand  to 
justice  in  his  court.  Besides,  they  appealed  him  that  he  was  in 
force  and  aid  with  Earl  John  and  the  other  enemies  of  the  king. 
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at  taking  the  king’s  castles  of  Nottingham  and  Tickhill.  But 
Gerard  de  Cainville  denied  all  the  charges  they  made  against 
him,  and  they  gave  security  for  the  prosecution,  and  Gerard 
gave  security  for  the  defence  by  one  of  his  free  men.  On  the 
same  day  our  lord  king  decided  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
at  Winchester  at  the  close  of  Easter. 

In  the  same  year  the  King  of  England  sent  Philip,  elect  of 
Durham,  and  the  abbot  of  Cadamum,  to  England,  to  make 
inquest  of  the  prises  of  his  justiciaries,  and  sheriffs,  and  servants. 
But  when  the  aforenamed  abbot  of  Cadamum  was  at  dinner  with 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chief  justiciary  of  all 
England,  on  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  he  fell  sick  at  table,  and 
died  on  the  fifth  day  following  at  London. 

The  same  year  arose  a  disturbance  among  the  citizens  of 
London.  Aids  of  no  small  amount  were  laid  on  them,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  king’s  captivity  and  other  incidents,  and  the  rich, 
sparing  their  purses,  wished  to  make  the  poor  pay  all.  When  a 
certain  lawyer,  viz.  William  with  the  Beard,  son  of  Osbert,  saw 
this,  roused  by  zeal  for  justice  and  equity,  he  became  the  advocate 
of  the  poor,  and  would  that  all,  rich  and  poor,  should  give  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  property  and  powers  for  all  the  business  of  the  city. 

In  the  same  year,  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
primate  of  all  England,  and  legate  of  the  apostolical  seat, 
and  chief  justiciary  of  all  England,  entreated  his  lord,  Richard, 
king  of  England,  often  and  much  by  his  messengers,  that  he 
would  relieve  him  of  the  government  of  the  realm,  showing  that 
he  was  not  equal  to  the  government  of  the  Church  and  realm. 
The  king,  then,  though  unwillingly,  since  there  was  no  one  found 
like  him  to  keep  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  realm,  moved  by  his 
entreaties,  would  remove  him  from  the  toil  of  governing  the 
realm.  But  he  regretted  having  done  the  king’s  bidding,  having 
found  that  there  is  much  invidiousness  in  keeping  these  matters, 
and,  after  inspecting  writings  and  hearing  accounts,  he  told  the 
king  that  within  the  last  two  years  he  had  obtained,  for  the 
king’s  use  from  England,  1,100,000  marks  of  silver. 

In  the  same  year,  Richard,  king  of  England,  asked  by 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the  men  of  the  realm 
of  England  would  find  him  300  knights,  to  keep  in  his  service 
for  a  year,  or  give  him  so  much  money  that  he  could  keep  300 
knights  in  his  service,  viz.  to  each  knight  three  shillings  of 
English  money  as  daily  pay,  and  when  the  others  were  ready  to 
do  this,  not  daring  to  resist  the  king’s  will,  Hugh  alone,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  a  true  worshipper  of  God,  keeping  away  from  every 
evil  deed,  answered  for  himself,  that  he  would  by  no  means 
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agree  to  this  wish  of  the  king,  because  in  course  of  time  it 
would  redound  to  the  injury  of  his  church,  and  his  successors 
would  say,  ‘Our  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.’ 

When  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Hubert,  summoned 
them,  the  whole  nobles  of  all  England  were  called  together  to  a 
general  meeting  at  Oxford.  To  them  the  archbishop,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  government  in  place  of  the  king,  put  forward  the 
king’s  necessities,  who,  being  inferior  to  another  in  means  and 
military  forces,  was  fighting  against  a  most  powerful  king,  as  if 
he  were  striving  with  all  his  might  to  effect  his  own  ruin  and 
destruction.  At  last  he  demands  what  kind  of  assistance  they 
would  together  vote  in  aid  of  their  lord’s  necessities.  It  had 
been  predetermined  by  those  who  believed  they  should  obey  all 
the  king’s  nods,  that  the  baroDS  of  England,  among  whom  the 
bishops  were  reckoned,  should  supply  the  king  with  300  knights, 
who  should  incessantly  fight,  at  their  own  cost,  for  a  whole  year 
against  his  enemies  over  the  sea. 

The  assent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  being  required  for  this  in 
the  assembly,  he  debating  for  a  while  with  himself,  when  the 
primate  of  Canterbury  and  Richard,  bishop  of  London,  who 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  dean  among  bishops,  declared  that  they 
would  subject  themselves  and  their  dependents  and  their  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  king’s  necessities  in  all  things,  thus  answered 
quickly:  ‘You  know,’  he  says,  ‘O  wise  and  noble  persons  who 
are  here,  that  I  am  a  new  comer  in  these  parts,  and  that  I  was 
taken  from  the  simplicity  of  a  hermit’s  life  to  the  episcopal 
office.  Since,  therefore,  the  church  of  my  lady  Mary,  the  holy 
mother  of  God,  has  been  committed  to  the  rule  of  my  inex¬ 
perience,  I  have  thoroughly  learnt  its  customs  and  dignities, 
and  the  burdens  due  on  it,  in  preserving  or  undergoing  which  I 
have  never  departed  for  thirteen  years  from  the  right  footsteps 
of  my  predecessors.  I  know  that  the  Church  of  Lincoln  is 
bound  to  supply  military  service  to  my  lord  king,  but  only 
in  this  country,  and  that  beyond  the  bounds  of  England  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  due.  Whence  I  think  it  more  to  my  interest  to 
travel  back  to  my  native  land,  and  like  a  hermit,  as  I  was  wont, 
than  to  bear  this  prelacy  and  church  committed  to  me,  but 
by  sacrificing  its  ancient  immunities,  to  submit  it  to  unwonted 
exactions.’  The  archbishop  took  this  answer  very  ill,  and  keeping 
still  awhile,  while  his  lips  trembled  with  indignation,  he  began 
to  ask  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose  name  was  Herbert,  what 
mind  he  had  for  supplying  aid  to  the  king ;  who  answered  the 
inquiry  very  briefly  :  ‘  It  seems  to  me  that,  beyond  the  enormous 
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vvliat  I  have  just  now  heard  from  the  answer  of  my  lord  of 
Lincoln.’  The  archbishop  was  very  indignant  at  this,  and 
broke  out  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  very  bitter  words, 
and  breaking  up  the  council,  told  the  king  that  that  business 
failed  by  his  means. 

In  the  same  year,  Richard,  king  of  England,  took  from  ever)' 
plough  land  or  hide  of  the  whole  of  England,  five  shillings  for 
aid,  for  collecting  which  the  same  king  sent  one  clerk  and 
one  knight,  through  all  the  counties  of  England,  who,  with  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  lawful  knights 
elected  for  the  purpose,  oath  being  taken  that  they  would  faith¬ 
fully  follow  out  the  king’s  order,  caused  to  come  before  him  the 
stewards  of  the  barons  of  those  counties,  and  from  each  vill  lord, 
or  bailiff  of  the  vill,  and  provost  with  four  lawful  men  of  the 
vill,  whether  free  or  villains,  and  two  lawful  knights  of  the 
hundred,  who  swore  that  they  would  faithfully  and  without 
deceit,  say  how  many  sets  of  ploughs  there  were  in  each  vill, 
what  in  demesne,  what  in  villenage,  what  in  alms  given  to 
religious,  which  the  donors  or  their  heirs  are  bound  to  warrant 
or  quit,  or  whence  religious  have  to  make  service,  and  over  each 
set  of  ploughs  they  put,  by  the  king’s  order,  first  two  shillings, 
and  then  three  shillings,  and  reduced  it  all  to  writing,  and  the 
clerk  had  one  roll,  and  the  knight  another,  the  sheriff  a  third, 
the  steward  of  barons  a  fourth  of  his  own  land.  This  money 
was  received  by  the  hand  of  two  lawful  knights  in  each  hundred, 
and  by  the  hand  of  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred,  and  they  answered 
thence  to  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff’  answered  by  the  aforesaid  rolls 
at  the  exchequer,  by  bishops,  abbots,  and  barons,  appointed  to 
this.  In  penalty  of  perjury,  they  who  concealed  anything  against 
their  oath  in  this  business,  it  was  ordained  that  if  any  rustic 
were  convict  of  perjury,  he  should  pay  to  his  lord  the  best  ox 
of  his  plough,  and  besides,  answer  of  his  own  for  the  use  of  our 
lord  king,  as  much  money  as  was  declared  to  be  concealed  by 
his  perjury.  If  a  free  man  were  convict,  he  should  be  at  the 
king’s  mercy,  and  should  also  expend  to  the  king’s  use  from  his 
own,  as  much  as  he  concealed,  as  the  rustic  did. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  any  baron  with  the  sheriff  should 
make  distress  on  his  men,  and  if  by  fault  of  the  barons  distresses 
were  not  made,  there  should  be  taken  from  the  demesne  of  the 
barons  what  remained  to  be  restored  on  the  part  of  his  men,  and 
the  barons  themselves  should  take  it  thence  to  their  men,  and 
the  free  fees  of  the  parish  churches  were  (not)  excepted  from  this 
tallage,  and  all  the  escheats  of  the  barons  which  were  in  the 
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hands  of  the  lord  king  granted  it.  But  the  serjeanties  of  our 
lord  king  which  were  not  military  fees  were  excepted,  but  they 
were  registered,  and  the  number  of  the  plough  lands,  and  values 
of  the  lands,  and  the  names  of  the  holders,  and  all  those  holders 
(in  serjeanty)  were  summoned  to  be  in  London  on  the  octave  of 
the  close  of  Pentecost  to  bear  and  do  the  king’s  bidding.  They 
who  were  elected  and  appointed  to  doing  this  service  of  the  king 
ordered  by  the  valuation  of  lawful  men  that  the  set  of  each 
plough  was  ioo  acres  of  land. 

In  the  same  year  Hugh  Bardolf,  and  Master  Roger  Arundel, 
and  Geoffrey  Hacliet,  to  whom  were  entrusted  Lincolnshire, 
Notts,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Lancaster,  held  the  pleas  of  the  king’s  crown  in 
eyre.  And  the  elections  of  the  great  assize  shall  be  taken  before 
them  by  the  order  of  our  lord  king  or  of  his  chief  justiciary. 

By  these  and  similar  exactions,  whether  just  or  unjust,  all 
England  from  sea  to  sea  was  reduced  to  poverty.  But  when 
this  was  not  finished,  there  came  another  kind  of  torment  to  the 
confusion  of  the  people  of  the  realm,  by  the  justiciaries  of  the 
king’s  forests  in  England,  viz.  by  Hugh  de  Nevill,  chief  justiciary 
of  all  the  forests  in  England,  who  had  the  surname  of  Cuvelu, 
and  by  Hugh  Wac,  and  by  Ernis  de  Neville.  As  these  afore¬ 
named  justiciaries  of  forests  were  on  circuit,  it  was  ordered  on 
the  part  of  the  king  that  through  each  county  which  they  tra¬ 
versed  there  should  meet  them  for  the  pleas  of  the  forest,  arch¬ 
bishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  and  all  free  tenants,  and  the 
provost,  and  four  men  from  each  vill  to  hear  the  king’s  orders. 

The  same  year  because  the  religious  would  not  give  the  king 
five  shillings  from  the  plough-set,  as  other  men  of  the  realm  did, 
an  edict  of  the  king  is  issued  to  the  effect  that  any  man  in  his 
realm  who  forfeited  to  clerk,  or  other  religious,  should  not  be 
constrained  to  satisfy  him ;  but  if  clerk  or  other  religious  should 
forfeit  to  any  layman,  that  he  should  be  forthwith  compelled  to 
satisfy  him,  whence  it  came  that  the  religious  were  constrained 
to  ransom. 

P.  251.  Form,  of  proceeding  in  Pleas  of  the  King's  crown. 

First  four  knights  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  whole  county, 
who  are  by  their  oath  to  choose  two  lawful  knights  of  each 
hundred  or  wapentake,  and  these  two  shall  choose  on  their  oath, 
ten  knights  from  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  or  if  knights  be 
wanting,  lawful  and  free  men,  so  that  these  twelve  shall  at  once 
answer  all  the  heads  for  the  whole  hundred  or  wapentake. 
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Heads t  of  the  Pleas  of  the  King’s  crown. 

1.  Of  pleas  of  the  crown,  new  and  old,  and  all  which  are  not 
yet  finished  before  our  lord  king’s  justiciaries. 

2.  Of  all  recognisances  and  all  pleas  which  are  summoned 
before  the  justiciaries  by  the  king’s  writ,  or  the  chief  justice,  or 
from  the  chief  court  of  the  king,  sent  to  them. 

3.  Also  of  the  escheats  which  are  or  have  been,  since  the  king 
took  his  journey  to  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  and  what  were  then  in 
the  hand  of  the  king,  and  whether  they  wTere  lately  in  the  hand 
of  the  king,  or  not ;  and  of  all  escheats  of  our  lord  king  if  they 
are  out  of  his  hand,  how,  and  by  whom,  and  into  whose  hands 
they  came,  and  how  and  who  has  the  exits  of  them,  and  what 
they  are,  and  what  they  were,  and  are  worth  now,  and  if  there  be 
any  escheat  which  belongs  to  our  lord  king  which  is  not  in  his 
hand. 

4.  Also  of  churches  wdiich  are  in  the  gift  of  our  lord  king. 

5.  Also  of  the  wardships  of  boys  which  belong  to  our  lord 
king. 

6.  Also  of  the  marriages  of  maidens  and  widows  which  belong 
to  our  lord  king. 

7.  Also  of  malefactors  and  those  who  harbour  them,  and  are 
their  accomplices. 

8.  Also  of  issuers  of  base  money. 

9.  Also  of  slayers  of  Jews,  who  they  are,  and  of  the  pledges 
of  slain  Jews,  their  chattels,  lands,  debts,  and  papers,  and  who 
had  them,  and  what  any  one  owed  them,  and  what  pledges  they 
had,  and  who  holds  them,  and  how  much  they  are  worth,  and 
who  has  the  exits,  and  what  they  are,  and  all  pledges  and 
debts  of  slain  Jews  shall  be  taken  into  the  king’s  hand,  and 
they  who  were  at  the  slaughter  of  Jews,  and  have  not  made  fine 
with  our  lord  king  or  his  justiciaries,  shall  be  seized,  and  not 
freed  except  by  our  lord  king,  or  his  justiciaries. 

10.  Also  of  all  aids  given  for  the  ransom  of  our  lord  king, 
what  each  promised,  how  much  is  paid,  and  how  much  is  in 
arrears. 

11.  Also  of  the  partisans  of  Earl  John,  who  had  made  fine 
with  the  king,  and  who  not. 

12.  Also  of  the  chattels  of  Earl  John,  and  his  partisans, 
what  has  not  been  turned  to  the  use  of  our  lord  king,  and 
how  much  the  sheriffs  or  bailiffs  have  received,  and  who 
hath  given  anything  contrary  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
realm. 

13.  Also  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Earl  John,  his  demesnes  and 
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wardships,  his  escheats,  and  gifts,  and  why  these  gifts  were 
made  by  him,  and  all  the  gifts  of  Earl  John  shall  be  taken  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord  king,  except  those  which  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  king. 

14.  Also  of  debts  and  fines  which  are  due  to  Earl  John,  and 
why,  and  all  shall  be  exacted  for  the  use  of  our  lord  king. 

ig.  Also  of  usurers  who  are  dead,  and  their  chattels. 

16.  Also  of  wines  sold  contrary  to  the  assize,  and  of  false 
measures  of  wine  and  other  things. 

17.  Also  of  crusaders  who  died  before  undertaking  their 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  has  their  chattels,  and  what 
they  are,  and  how  much. 

18.  Also  of  the  great  assizes,  who  are  of  100  shillings  worth 
(annual  rent),  and  less. 

19.  Also  of  defaults. 

20.  Besides  in  each  county  three  knights  and  one  clerk  should 
be  appointed  as  keepers  of  pleas  of  the  crown. 

21.  And  no  sheriff  shall  be  justiciary  in  his  own  shrievalty, 
nor  in  the  county  which  he  held  after  the  first  coronation  of 
our  lord  king. 

22.  Besides,  let  all  cities  and  burghs  and  domains  of  our  lord 
king  be  talliaged. 

23.  The  justiciaries  named  with  the  bailiffs  of  William  of 
S.  Mary’s  Church,  and  Geoffrey  son  of  Peter,  and  William  dc 
Chimelle,  and  William  Brewere,  and  Hugh  Bardolf,  and  of  the 
sheriffs  of  the  places,  shall  cause  to  summon  the  knights  in  the 
county,  named  in  the  roll,  that  they  come  on  the  day  and  place 
which  they  shall  make  known  to  them,  and  make  them  swear 
before  them,  that  they  will  do  their  lawful  power  for  establish¬ 
ing  the  wards  and  escheats  of  the  king,  and  for  valuing  them 
for  the  convenience  of  the  lord  king,  nor  omit  that  for  hatred, 
fear,  or  favour  of  any  one.  And  that  the  aforementioned 
selected  knights  shall  on  their  oath  choose  twelve  lawful  knights, 
or  fi-ee  and  lawful  men,  if  knights  cannot  be  found  for  this,  in 
different  parts  of  each  county  in  the  circuit  of  the  aforenamed 
justices,  if  it  seem  fit,  who  shall  in  like  manner  swear  that  for 
maintaining  and  valuing,  and  confirming  wardships  and  escheats 
in  these  parts,  they  will  give  their  lawful  power,  counsel,  and 
aid,  for  the  king’s  good,  as  has  been  said  ;  and  the  aforesaid 
elect  shall  choose  on  their  oath,  as  many  and  whom  they  think 
to  be  necessary  of  lawful  men  for  escheats  and  wardships,  so 
that  it  may  best  be  done  for  the  aforesaid  business  of  our  lord 
king,  for  following  out  the  advantage  of  our  lord  king.  And 
it  is  to  be  known  that  the  aforenamed  wardships  and  escheats 
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will  he  maintained  of  the  exits  which  proceed  from  them  up  to 
the  feast  of  Michaelmas,  and  also  of  the  exits  of  the  same  term. 
And  if  these  do  not  suffice,  the  deficiency  will  he  supplied  from 
the  toll  of  our  lord  king,  so  that  they  who  shall  hold  wardships 
and  escheats  to  ferm  will  answer  thence  from  Michaelmas  and 
onwards  as  though  they  were  in  store.  The  lord  king  will 
warrant  those  who  have  these  wardships  and  escheats  to  ferm  up 
to  his  term  from  year  to  year,  so  that  though  our  lord  king 
gives  any  of  them  to  another,  the  ferrner  shall  have  his  ferm  to 
the  end  of  the  year  in  consideration  of  the  ferm  to  be  given 
to  him,  to  whom  the  king  gave  that  which  our  lord  king  thence 
received.  The  justice  of  the  escheat  which  he  gives  remains 
with  the  lord  king  unless  the  king  grants  it  by  name.  When 
the  fermor  demises  his  ferm,  his  stock  and  all  which  he  jjuts 
on  the  ferms  of  his  own,  beyond  the  king’s  stock,  he  shall  have 
free,  and  without  abatement,  and  for  this  men  shall  have  letters 
patent  of  the  lord  archbishop,  containing  the  language  of  our 
lord  king’s  charter  made  on  this. 

Then  shall  be  inquired  diligently  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
rent  of  assize  in  all  manors  in  demesne,  and  what  all  the  other 
assizes  are  worth  in  the  aforenamed  manors,  and  how  many 
plough  lands  there  are,  and  what  each  is  worth,  not  valuing 
them  at  the  price  of  twenty  shillings  only,  but  let  the  price  rise 
or  fall,  according  as  the  land  is  good  or  bad.  They  who  take 
the  ferms  shall  stock  them,  as  we  have  said,  according  to  the 
aforenamed  price,  from  the  writs  of  the  wardships  and  escheats. 

Inquire  also  with  how  many  oxen  or  other  cattle  each  plough 
land  must  be  stocked,  and  what  and  how  much  stock  each 
manor  can  bear.  Then  let  all  be  put  down  openly  and  clearly 
in  writing.  The  price  of  an  ox  will  be  four  shillings,  a  cow  the 
same,  and  a  horse  alike,  of  a  short-woolled  sheep  tenpence,  of 
a  sheep  of  rougher  wool  sixpence,  of  a  sow  twelvepence,  of  a 
boar  twelvepence,  and  when  the  fermors  give  up  their  ferms, 
they  will  answer  for  the  abovenamed  price,  or  of  animals  of 
equal  value,  at  the  option  of  the  fermors,  and  when  all  the 
aforenamed  are  stocked  and  valued,  all  will  be  scheduled  clearly 
and  distinctly  and  brought  to  the  exchequer. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  on  oath  of  the  aforenamed  of  all  ward¬ 
ships  and  escheats  which  are  not  in  the  hand  of  the  lord  king, 
and  let  them  be  taken  into  the  hand  of  the  lord  king,  and 
let  there  be  done  with  them  as  with  other  escheats  and  ward¬ 
ships. 
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24.  Heads  on  the  Jews. 

All  debts  and  pledges  of  Jews  are  to  be  scheduled,  their  lands, 
their  houses,  rents,  and  possessions.  A  Jew,  who  conceals  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind,  shall  be  in  forfeiture  of  his  person,  and  what 
he  lias  concealed  to  the  lord  king,  and  of  all  his  possessions, 
and  all  his  chattels,  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  a  Jew  to  ever 
recover  his  concealment. 

Also  let  six  or  seven  places  be  appointed  in  which  they  shall 
make  their  declarations  ;  and  let  two  lawful  Christians,  and  two 
lawful  Jews,  and  two  lawful  scribes,  be  appointed,  and  let  the 
declarations  be  made  before  them,  and  the  clerk  of  William  of 
S.  Mary  Church,  and  of  William  of  Chimille,  and  let  the  deeds 
of  declaration  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  indenture,  and  one 
remain  with  the  Jew  sealed  with  his  seal  to  whom  the  money 
is  delivered,  and  another  remain  in  the  common  chest,  in  which 
there  are  three  locks,  of  which  the  two  Christians  have  one  key, 
the  two  Jews  another,  and  the  clerk  of  William  of  S.  Mary 
Church,  and  of  Master  "William  of  Chimille,  have  the  third,  and 
also  three  seals,  and  let  those  who  have  the  keys  put  the  seals 
on  them.  The  clerks  of  the  aforesaid  William  and  William 
shall  have  a  roll  of  transcripts  of  all  the  deeds,  and  as  the  deeds 
vary,  the  roll  shall  vary.  Three  pennies  shall  be  given  for  each 
deed,  a  moiety  by  the  Jew,  and  a  moiety  by  him  to  whom  the 
money  is  lent,  when  the  two  scribes  shall  have  two  pennies,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  roll  a  third,  and  for  the  future  there  shall  be 
no  declaration,  no  payment  to  Jews,  no  change  of  deeds,  unless 
before  the  aforesaid,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  if  all  cannot 
be  present.  And  the  aforesaid  two  Christians  shall  have  one 
roll  from  the  receipts  of  the  Jews,  of  payments  to  be  hereafter 
made  to  them,  and  the  two  Jews  one,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
roll  one. 

Also  each  Jew  shall  swear  in  his  roll  that  he  will  have  all  his 
debts,  and  pledges,  and  rents,  and  all  his  property  and  pos¬ 
sessions,  scheduled,  and  that  he  will  conceal  nothing  as  is  afore¬ 
said  ;  and  if  he  know  that  another  has  concealed  anything,  he 
shall  secretly  reveal  that  to  the  justices  sent  to  them,  and  they 
shall  detect  and  denounce  forgers  of  deeds,  and  clippers  of 
pennies,  when  they  know  them,  and  similarly  with  false  deeds. 

Besides,  inquisition  which  was  to  be  made  of  all  prises 
and  taxes  of  all  the  bailiffs  of  our  lord  king,  also  of  the  justices, 
and  sheriffs,  and  constables,  and  foresters,  and  all  ministers,  after 
the  first  coronation  of  our  lord  King  Richard,  and  why  these  prises 
were  taken,  and  by  whom,  and  of  all  chattels,  gifts,  and  promises 
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made  on  the  occasion  of  making  seisin  of  the  lands  of  Earl  John, 
and  his  partisans,  and  who  received  them,  and  what,  and  how 
much,  was  delayed  by  order  of  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  then  chief  justiciary  of  the  king. 

A  Royal  Edict. 

F.  256.  In  the  same  year,  the  same  archbishop,  justiciary 
of  all  England,  sent  through  the  whole  of  England  the  follow¬ 
ing  form  of  oath,  viz.  :  That  all  the  men  of  the  realm  of 
England  shall  keep  the  lord  king’s  peace  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  and  that  they  will  not  be  thieves,  or  robbers,  or 
liarbourers  of  them,  nor  in  any  matter  agree  with  them,  and 
that  when  they  may  know  malefactors  of  this  kind,  they  will, 
as  far  as  they  can,  seize  them  and  give  them  over  to  the 
sheriff,  and  that  they  shall  on  no  account  be  set  free  but  by 
our  lord  king,  or  his  chief  justiciary,  and  if  they  cannot  catch 
them,  they  will  let  the  king’s  bailiffs  know  who  they  are. 
When  the  cry  is  raised  to  follow  outlaws,  robbers,  thieves,  or 
their  liarbourers,  all  should  make  full  suit  as  far  as  they  can, 
and  if  they  see  any  plainly  not  making  that  suit,  or  with¬ 
drawing  without  licence  from  them,  they  shall  seize  them  and 
give  them  up  as  malefactors  to  the  sheriff,  not  to  be  let  go, 
except  by  the  king  or  his  chief  justice.  The  knights  appointed 
for  this  shall  cause  all  of  fifteen  years  old  and  upwards 
in  their  bailiwick  to  come  before  them,  and  shall  make  them 
swear  that  they  will  keep  the  peace  of  our  lord  king  as  is 
aforesaid  ;  and  that  they  will  neither  be  outlaws,  nor  robbers, 
nor  thieves,  nor  their  liarbourers,  nor  agree  with  them  in  aught : 
and  that  they  will  make  full  suit,  as  is  aforesaid,  and  that  if 
they  catch  any  one  in  a  crime,  they  will  give  him  to  the 
knights  in  their  bailiwick,  who  are  appointed  and  assigned  to 
this,  who  shall  give  him  into  the  sheriff’s  custody ;  similarly, 
if  they  see  any  one  who  is  known  to  them  when  the  cry  is 
raised  for  following  the  aforesaid  malefactors,  who  does  not 
make  suit,  or  quits  the  suit  without  leave,  they  will  seize 
him  as  a  malefactor,  and  give  him  up  to  the  aforesaid  knights 
to  be  delivered  to  and  imprisoned  by  the  sheriff  as  a  male¬ 
factor  himself,  and  not  to  be  released,  except  by  the  order  of 
the  king  or  his  chief  justice. 

Charter  of  Winchester. 

P.  257.  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England, 
duke  of  Normandy,  See.  to  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
barons,  justiciaries,  sheriffs,  ministers,  and  all  his  bailiffs  and 
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trusty  ones,  in  this  whole  land,  health.  Know  that  we  have 
granted  to  our  citizens  of  Winchester  of  the  guild  of  merchants, 
that  none  of  them  shall  plead  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Winchester  in  any  plea,  except  those  of  external  tenures,  ex¬ 
cept  moneyers  and  our  servants.  We  grant  also  to  them  that 
none  of  them  make  duel,  and  that  in  pleas  pertaining  to  our 
crown,  they  may  defend  themselves  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  city.  We  also  grant  this  to  them,  that  the 
citizens  of  Winchester,  of  the  guild  of  merchants,  he  quit  of 
all  toll  and  lestage  and  pontage  in  fair  and  out  of  it,  and  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  seas  of  all  our  lands,  this  side  and  beyond 
sea,  and  that  no  one  be  judged  in  mercy  of  money,  except 
according  to  the  old  law  of  the  city  which  they  had  in  the 
time  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  they  duly  have  their  lands  and 
tenures,  and  pledges  and  all  debts,  whoever  may  be  indebted 
to  them,  and  of  all  the  debts  which  have  been  contracted  at 
Winchester  and  securities  taken  there,  that  the  pleas  be  held 
at  Winchester,  and  if  any  man  in  all  our  land  take  toll  or 
custom  from  the  men  of  Winchester  of  the  guild  of  the 
merchants,  after  he  hath  done  the  wrong,  the  sheriff'  of 
Southampton  or  the  provost  of  Winchester  shall  make  seizure 
on  him  at  Winchester.  Besides,  we  grant  to  them,  to  improve 
the  city,  that  all  shall  be  quit  of  yeargift  and  scotale,  even  if 
our  sheriff  or  any  other  bailiff'  makes  scotale.  These  afore¬ 
said  customs  we  grant  them,  and  all  other  liberties  and  free 
customs,  which  they  had  in  the  times  of  my  ancestors  when 
they  had  them  better  and  freer,  and  if  any  unjust  customs 
have  been  levied  in  war,  they  are  annulled,  and  whoever  may 
seek  the  city  of  Winchester  with  their  merchandise,  from  whatever 
place  they  come,  be  they  foreigners  and  others,  they  may  come, 
stay,  and  go  under  the  safeguard  of  our  peace,  keeping  right 
customs,  and  no  one  may  disturb  them  after  this  our  charter. 
Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly  order  that  they  and  their  heirs 
shall  have  and  hold  all  these  things  by  inheritance  of  us  and 
our  heirs.  Witnesses,  W.  archbishop  of  Rouen,  R.  of  Bath,  H.  of 
Coventry,  bishops,  Bertram  de  Verdun,  John  Marshall,  Vm. 
Marshall.  Given  by  the  hand  of  John  de  Alengon,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Lisieux,  our  vice-chancellor,  at  Nunancourt,  14th  day 
of  March,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

Charter  of  Lincoln. 

Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  duke  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  count  of  Anjou,  to  archbishops,  &c. 


both  French  and  English,  health.  Know  that  we  have  granted  to 
our  citizens  of  Lincoln  that  none  of  them  may  plead  outside  the 
city  of  Lincoln  in  any  plea,  except  those  of  external  tenures,  ex¬ 
cept  moneyers  and  our  servants.  We  grant  to  them  quittance 
of  murder  within  the  city  and  the  portsok,  and  that  none  of 
them  make  duel,  and  that  in  pleas  pertaining  to  the  crown, 
they  may  be  able  to  defend  themselves  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  and  that  within 
that  city  no  one  take  lodging  by  force  or  by  the  grant  of 
the  marshal.  We  grant  also,  that  all  citizens  of  Lincoln  shall 
be  quit  of  toll  or  lestage  in  all  England  and  in  the  seaports, 
and  that  no  one  be  judged  in  mercy  of  money  except  accord¬ 
ing  to  the’ law  which  our  citizens  of  London  have,  and  that 
in  that  city  there  shall  be  shifting  in  no  plea,  and  that 
burghers’  meeting  be  held  once  at  least  a  week,  and  that  they 
rightly  have  lands  and  tenures,  and  pledges  and  debts,  who¬ 
ever  may  owe  them  aught.  And  of  the  lands  and  tenures  which 
are  within  the  city  right  must  be  held  to  them  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  city  :  and  of  all  debts  which  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  at  Lincoln  and  of  securities  taken  there,  the  pleas  shall 
be  held  at  Lincoln.  And  if  any  man  in  all  England  has  taken  toll 
or  custom  from  the  men  of  Lincoln,  after  he  hath  done  the  wrong 
the  bailiff  of  Lincoln  shall  make  seizure  at  Lincoln.  Also  for  the 
improvement  of  that  city  we  have  granted  them  that  they  be  free 
from  bride-toll,  and  from  fine  for  causing  pregnancy,  and  for  years- 
gift,  and  scotale,  so  that  provost  or  other  bailiff  make  no  scotale. 
These  aforesaid  customs  we  grant  them,  and  all  other  liberties  and 
free  customs,  as  our  citizens  of  London  had  or  hare  when  they 
had  them  best  and  freest,  according  to  the  liberties  of  London, 
and  the  laws  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly  order  that  they  and  their  heirs 
may  have  all  the  aforesaid  and  hold  it  by  inheritance  of  us  and 
our  heirs  by  paying  annually  £180  in  tale  from  Lincoln,  with 
all  their  appurtenance  to  our  exchequer  at  two  terms,  to  wit,  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  by  the  hands  of  the  provost  of  Lincoln. 
And  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  shall  appoint  what  provost  they  will 
of  their  own  body,  for  a  year,  who  may  be  enough  for  us  and 
them.  These  are  the  witnesses  :  H.  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
William  Marshall,  Geoffrey  son  of  Peter,  Hugh  Bardolf.  Given 
by  the  hand  of  William,  bishop  of  Ely,  our  chancellor,  at  ’Win¬ 
chester,  &c. 

P.  262.  John,  duke  of  Normandy,  sailed  over  to  England, 
and  landed  at  Shoreham  on  May  24,  and  on  the  morrow,  to  wit, 
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on  the  vigil  of  Ascension  day,  he  came  to  London  to  be  crowned. 
The  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  and  all  others  who 
should  be  present  at  his  coronation,  being  gathered  together,  the 
archbishop,  standing  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  said  :  ‘  Hear  all  of 
you.  Let  your  wisdom  know  that  no  one  has  right  by  any 
antecedent  reason  to  succeed  another  in  the  kingdom,  except,  after 
the  grace  of  Holy  Spirit  be  invoked,  he  be  unanimously  elected 
by  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  be  elect  according  to  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  his  character,  after  the  example  and  likeness  of  Saul, 
the  first  anointed  king,  whom  the  Lord  put  over  his  people, 
being  neither  the  son  of  a  king  nor  born  of  royal  stock,  likewise 
after  him  David,  son  of  Jesse  :  the  former  because  he  was  active, 
and  fit  for  the  royal  dignity,  the  latter  because  he  was  holy  and 
humble,  and  so  he  who  exceeds  all  in  the  kingdom  by  activity  is 
above  all  in  power  and  authority.  But  if  any  one  of  the  stock 
of  the  deceased  king  exceeds  in  power,  the  agreement  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  should  be  more  apt  and  ready.  We  have  said  this  therefore 
for  the  illustrious  Earl  John,  who  is  present,  the  brother  of  our 
most  illustrious  King  Richard,  deceased,  who  had  no  heir  of  his 
body,  whom  we,  having  invoked  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all 
chose  unanimously  by  reason  of  his  merits  and  his  royal  blood.’ 
Now  the  archbishop  was  a  man  of  deep  intelligence,  and  a 
singular  column  of  security  and  incomparable  wisdom  in  the 
realm,  nor  did  the  others  venture  to  throw  any  doubt  on  his 
words,  knowing  that  he  had  not  uttered  them  without  reason. 
But  Earl  John  and  the  rest  accepted  this,  and  on  choosing  the 
earl  as  king,  and  taking  him,  they  cried  out,  saying,  ‘  Let  the 
king  live.’  Archbishop  Hubert,  afterwards  being  asked  why  he 
said  this,  answered  that  he  conjectured  by  the  presage  of  his 
mind,  and  had  learned  and  been  certified  by  certain  predictions, 
that  John  would  hereafter  debase  the  realm  and  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  bring  it  into  great  confusion,  and  that  he  might  not 
have  free  reins  for  this,  he  affirmed  that  he  owed  his  crown  to 
election  and  not  to  hereditary  succession.  But  the  archbishop, 
putting  the  crown  on  his  head,  anointed  him  king  at  West¬ 
minster,  to  wit,  in  the  church  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  on 
Ascension  day,  May  26.  Philip,  bishop  of  Durham,  demanding, 
but  not  obtaining,  that  the  coronation  should  not  take  place  in 
the  absence  of  Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  York.  At  this  coronation 
John  was  bound  by  a  triple  oath,  that  he  would  love  holy 
Church  and  her  ministers,  and  keep  her  harmless  from  the 
attacks  of  her  ill-wishers,  and  that  destroying  wicked  laws,  he 
would  put  good  ones  in  their  place,  and  exercise  right  justice 
in  the  realm  of  England,  Then  he  was  adjured  by  the  same 
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archbishop,  on  the  part  of  God,  and  straitly  forbidden  to  presume 
on  taking  this  honour,  unless  he  had  it  in  his  mind  actually  to  fulfil 
what  he  swore.  To  this  he,  answering,  promised  that  by  God’s 
aid,  in  good  faith,  he  would  keep  what  he  had  promised.  And 
so,  making  a  very  brief  stay  in  England,  be  duly  carried  out,  with 
the  counsel  of  his  great  men,  what  was  to  be  appointed  in  the 
realm. 

Meanwhile,  John,  king  of  England,  sailed  from  Normandy  to 
England,  and  took  from  every  plough  land  of  all  England  three 
shillings  of  aid.  —  In  course  of  time,  John,  king  of  England, 
relying  on  the  counsel  of  good  men,  restored  to  the  aforenamed 
archbishop  (Geoffrey)  his  archbishopric,  and  appointed  him  a 
day  for  coming  to  his  court  to  show  why  he  did  not  sail  with 
him  to  make  peace  with  the  King  of  France,  when  he  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and  why  he  did  not  permit  his  servants  to  take  the  pennies 
of  the  ploughs  in  his  land,  as  was  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
realm,  and  rvhy  he  had  beaten  the  sheriff  of  York’s  servant,  and 
to  restore  3000  marks  of  silver  to  the  king,  which  he  owed  King 
Richard  his  brother. 

He  returns  to  England,  demanding  an  aid  from  all  the  realm. 
Therefore  went  forth  a  command  from  the  justiciaries  of  the  king 
through  all  England,  that  each  plough  land  pay  three  shillings, 
which  heavy  exaction  in  truth  very  much  impoverished  the 
people,  since  the  heavy  exaction  of  a  scutage  preceded  it,  for  two 
marks  were  paid  for  shield,  when  never  before  more  than  twenty 
shillings  had  been  exacted  for  shield. 

Immediately  after  Easter  the  king  ordered  that  the  earls  and 
barons  of  England  should  be  by  Whitsuntide  at  Portsmouth, 
ready  with  horses  and  arms  to  cross  over  with  him.  Meanwhile 
the  earls  of  England  came  to  a  colloquy  which  they  had  sum¬ 
moned  to  Leicester,  and  by  common  counsel  they  let  the  king 
know  that  they  would  not  go  over  with  him,  unless  he  restored 
their  rights.  The  king  then,  taking  ill  advice,  sought  to  get 
hold  of  their  castles.  In  Whitweek,  when  the  barons  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  collected  at  Portsmouth  to  cross  over  with  the  king, 
the  king  took  from  certain  of  them  the  money  which  they  would 
have  spent  in  his  service,  and  let  them  go  home. 

The  king  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  S.  Nicholas  day.  Then, 
putting  forward  a  pretext  against  the  earls  and  barons  that  they 
had  left  him  among  his  enemies  in  foreign  parts,  and  that  he  had 
lost  his  castles  and  lands  by  their  default,  he  took  from  them  the 
seventh  part  of  all  their  moveables. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  Circumcision,  the  king  and  the  great 
men  of  England  came  to  a  conference  at  Oxford,  where  military 


aids  are  granted  to  the  king,  to  wit,  for  each  shield  two  and  a 
half  marks,  nor  did  the  bishops  and  abbots  or  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons  go  away  without  making  a  promise. 

About  Whitsuntide,  King  John  collected  a  vast  army,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  cross  the  sea,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  many  others  forbidding  him,  he  caused  that  a  large  number 
of  ships  be  brought  together  at  Portsmouth.  Then  the  king 
with  a  small  company,  on  July  12,  entered  his  ships,  and 
committing  himself,  with  sails  unfurled,  to  Neptune,  changes  his 
plan,  and  three  ckiys  after  landed  at  Stodland,  near  AVareham . 
Thence  returning,  the  king  took  of  his  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
the  religious,  a  vast  sum,  pretending  as  a  reason  that  they  would 
not  follow  him  to  foreign  parts  that  he  might  recover  his  lost 
inheritance. 

King  John,  after  his  return  from  foreign  parts,  having  sum¬ 
moned  his  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  and  great  men  of  the 
realm,  kept  a  council  at  London,  on  the  octaves  of  the  Circum¬ 
cision,  and  there  he  asked  bishops  and  abbots  that  they  would 
allow  parsons  and  beneficed  clery  to  give  the  king  a  certain 
part  of  their  revenues.  When  the  prelates  of  the  churches  did  not 
agree  to  this,  and  delay  was  made  till  the  next  council  to  be 
held  at  Oxford,  on  the  octaves  of  the  Purification,  and  then, 
as  an  infinite  multitude  of  prelates  of  the  Church  and  great  men 
of  the  realm  was  gathered,  he  demanded  from  bishops  and  abbots 
what  he  had  before  demanded  from  them.  But  having  taken 
counsel,  all  the  suffragans  of  Canterbury  and  York  unanimously 
replied  that  the  English  Church  could  not  possibly  bear  what 
was  unheard  of  in  all  previous  ages.  The  king  then,  taking 
more  sensible  counsel,  quite  relaxed  in  his  demand.  After  this 
he  made  a  general  order,  through  the  whole  realm,  that  every 
man  of  each  person’s  fee  should  swear  to  the  value  of  his 
moveable  and  immoveable  chattels,  and  of  these  give  the  king 
a  tenth  part,  to  recover  his  inheritance  in  Normandy,  and  other 
his  lands,  to  collect  which  he  sent  his  servants  to  all  the  counties 
of  England  ;  the  Cistercian  order  was  quit  of  this  exaction. 

Geoffrey  alone,  archbishop  of  York,  not  agreeing  but  openly 
resisting  him,  quitted  England  secretly. 

On  Monday  of  our  Lord’s  Passion,  which  then  was  on  March 
22,  they  put  all  England  under  a  general  interdict. 

The  king  then,  when  this  edict  was  published  generally  in 
England,  being  exceedingly  disturbed,  determined  to  confiscate 
all  the  possessions  of  bishops  and  clerks  and  the  religious  in  his 
whole  realm,  and  all  ecclesiastical  goods,  and  sent  his  servants, 
lay  and  clerical,  to  each  province  to  confiscate  the  goods  of 
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churches.  Who,  making  circuit  of  the  region,  seized  the  goods, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  of  the  clergy,  within  aud  without, 
committing  the  care  of  them  in  each  vill  to  the  neighbours, 
by  whose  hands  the  clergy  might  have  necessaries. 

Pope  Innocent,  by  the  counsel  of  his  brother  cardinals,  in 
order  to  extirpate  root  and  branch  the  scandal  of  the  Church, 
gave  order  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  that 
they  should  by  name  excommunicate  the  above-named  king. 

King  John,  on  pretence  of  recovering  Normandy  and  his  other 
lands,  of  which  King  Philip  of  France  ha<J  despoiled  him, 
exacted  an  incalculable  and  unprecedented  sum  of  money, 
sparing  neither  clergy  nor  laity,  nor  the  religious  of  any  order. 

Then  (in  September)  hastening  hurriedly  to  London,  he  made 
all  the  prelates  of  England  come  into  his  presence.  There  came 
to  this  general  convocation  abbots,  priors,  abbesses,  Templars, 
Hospitalers,  guardians  of  the  vills  of  the  Cluniac  orders,  and 
other  regions  beyond  sea,  of  every  dignity  and  order,  who  were 
all  constrained  to  so  great  a  ransom  and  loss  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  that  the  sum  of  money  extorted  from  them  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  £  100,000  sterling.  The  white  monks  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  besides  the  rest,  paid  the  king,  their  privi¬ 
leges  being  annulled,  will  they  nill  they,  £40,000  of  silver  in  the 
tallage. 

King  John  took  from  the  knights  who  were  not  with  the 
army  in  Wales  two  marks  of  silver  for  each  shield. 

The  king  had  at  the  time  of  the  interdict  the  wickedest 
counsellors,  whose  names  I  will  not  omit  to  state  here : — 
William,  the  king’s  brother  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  Alberic  de 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  Geoffrey,  son  of  Peter,  justiciary  of 
England,  three  bishops  of  the  court,  Philip  of  Durham,  Peter 
of  Winchester  and  John  of  Norwich,  Richard  de  Marisco,  the 
king’s  chancellor,  Hugh  de  Neville,  first  proctor,  William  de 
Wrotham,  warden  of  the  sea  ports,  Robert  de  Yipont  and  Ivo 
his  brother,  Brian  de  Lisle,  and  Geoffrey  de  Lucy,  Hugh  de 
Baliol  and  Bernard  his  brother,  William  de  Cantilupe  and 
William  his  son,  Bulk  de  Cantilupe  and  Reginald  de  Cornhill, 
sheriff  of  Kent,  Robert  de  Braybrook  and  Henry  his  son,  Philip 
dc  Wilcotes  and  John  de  Bassingbourn,  Philip  Marcy,  castellan 
of  Nottingham,  Peter  de  Mauley  and  Robert  de  Gage,  Gerard 
of  Atye  and  Ingeland  his  nephew,  Bulk  de  Breaute  and  William 
Briwere,  Peter  son  of  Herbert,  and  Thomas  Basset,  and  many 
others,  whom  it  is  too  long  to  reckon,  who,  wishing  to  please  the 
king  in  all  things,  gave  him  advice  not  in  reason  but  to  gratify 
him. 
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After  the  feast  of  S.  James,  Panda  It'  and  Durand,  nuncios  of 
our  lord  pope,  came  into  England  to  make  peace  between  king 
and  archbishop. 

On  Wednesday  next  after  the  feast  of  S.  Bartholomew,  the 
nuncios  of  our  lord  pope  coming  to  Northampton,  to  wit,  Pan- 
dulf  and  Durand,  having  summoned  all  the  earls  and  barons  of 
England  before  the  king,  address  our  lord  king. — The  king, 

What  more  V  Pandulf,  ‘  We  absolve  all  with  one  accord,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  free  men,  clerics,  laics,  and  all  of  the  Christian 
faith,  in  the  lands  subject  to  you,  from  their  fealties  and 
homage.’ — Pandulf  left  and  sailed  away. 

When  the  king  heard  this  (the  intended  desertion  of  him)  he 
was  in  the  greatest  fright  and  consternation,  and  when  he  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  great  men  of  England  were  released  from 
fealty  to  him,  he  gave  greater  credence  to  the  letter  sent  him. 
So,  wisely  changing  his  plan,  he  ordered  his  whole  army  to 
return  home,  and  coming  to  London,  he  sent  messengers  to  all 
his  great  men,  whose  faith  he  suspected,  to  demand  hostages 
from  them,  that  he  might  prove  who  would  and  who  would  not 
obey  his  commands.  They  then,  not  daring  to  resist  the  king’s 
orders,  sent  their  sons,  nephews,  and  relatives  as  the  king  wished, 
and  so  his  wrath  was  a  little  quieted.  But  Eustace  de  Yesci 
and  Robert  son  of  Walter,  who  were  accused  of  the  above- 
named  defection,  and  being  greatly  suspected  by  the  king, 
quitted  England  in  different  directions,  Eustace  to  Scotland 
and  Robert  to  Wales. 

Then  the  pope,  being  overwhelmed  with  deep  sorrow  at  the 
desolation  of  the  realm  of  England,  by  the  counsel  of  his  cardi¬ 
nals,  bishops,  and  other  wise  men,  pronounced  sentence  that 
John,  the  king  of  the  English,  should  be  deposed  from  his  royal 
throne,  and  another  should  succeed  who  should  be  worthier  to 
have  it,  the  pope  providing  such  a  person.  In  order  to  execute 
this  sentence  our  lord  pope  wrote  to  the  most  puissant  King  of 
the  French,  Philip,  that  for  the  remission  of  all  his  sins  he  should 
undertake  this  labour,  and  having  expelled  the  King  of  the 
English  from  his  royal  throne,  he  and  his  successors  should 
possess  the  realm  of  England  by  perpetual  right. 

In  January,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William, 
bishop  of  London,  and  Eustace,  bishop  of  Ely,  returned  from  the 
Roman  court,  and  a  council  having  been  held  in  parts  beyond 
the  sea,  solemnly  promulgated  the  judmgent  which  had  been 
uttered  at  Rome  against  the  King  of  the  English  for  his  contu¬ 
macy,  to  the  King  of  the  French  and  the  Gallican  bishops,  the 
clergy,  and  the  people. 
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Then  came  to  Dover,  on  May  13th,  to  wit,  on  the  Monday 
before  Ascension  day,  the  king  and  Pandulf,  with  the  earls, 
barons,  and  a  very  great  crowd,  and  there  unanimously  agreed 
on  terms  of  peace. 

The  king,  and  Pandulf,  with  the  peers  of  the  realm,  came 
again  to  the  home  of  the  Templars,  near  Dover,  on  May  1 5,  to 
wit,  on  the  vigil  of  Ascension  day,  when  the  same  king,  in 
accordance  with  the  sentence  which  had  been  uttered  at  Rome, 
resigned  his  crown,  with  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
into  the  hands  of  our  lord  pope,  Avhose  deputy  Pandulf 
was. 

Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William,  bishop  of  London, 
Eustace  of  Ely,  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Giles  of  Hereford,  with  other 
clergy  and  laity  living  abroad  on  account  of  the  interdict,  lauded 
at  Dover  on  July  16,  and  came  to  the  king  at  Winchester  on 
the  day  of  S.  Margaret  the  Virgin  —  and  absolved  him.  This 
absolution  took  place  in  the  chapter  house  of  Winchester.  At 
this  absolution  the  king  swore,  touching  the  sacred  gospels,  that 
he  would  love  holy  Church  and  her  ministers,  defend  and 
maintain  her  against  all  her  adversaries  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
that  he  would  recall  the  good  laws  of  his  ancestors,  and  especially 
the  laws  of  King  Edward,  and  destroy  unjust  ones,  and  judge 
all  his  men  according  to  the  just  judgments  of  his  court,  and 
would  give  their  rights  to  all. 

But  on  the  morrow  the  king  sent  letters  to  all  the  sheriffs  of 
the  realm  of  England,  bidding  them  to  cause  to  come  from  each 
vill  of  their  demesnes,  four  lawful  men  with  the  steward,  to 
S.  Alban’s,  on  August  4,  that  he  may  make  certain  inquiry  by  these 
and  others  his  servants  of  the  losses  of  each  bishop  and  abbot, 
and  what  was  due  to  each.  There  were  at  the  council  of 
S.  Alban’s  Geoffrey  son  of  Peter,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
with  the  archbishop  and  bishops  and  great  men  of  the  realm, 
where,  after  proclamation  of  the  king’s  peace  to  them,  it  was 
strictly  informed  them  on  the  king’s  part,  that  the  laws  of  his 
grandfather  Henry  would  be  strictly  kept  by  all  in  the  realm,  and 
all  unjust  laws  should  be  thoroughly  extirpated.  The  sheriffs, 
foresters,  and  other  servants  of  the  king  were  informed,  as  they 
loved  life  and  limb,  that  they  should  extort  nothing  violently 
from  any  man,  or  dare  to  put  injury  on  any,  or  make  scotales  in 
any  part  of  the  realm,  as  they  were  wont  to  do. 

The  King  of  England,  having  got  ready  a  fleet  for  Poitou,  invited 
the  barons  of  Northumberland  to  cross  sea  with  him,  but  they 
with  one  mind  and  the  same  answer  refused,  saying  that  they 
were  not  liable  to  this  according  to  the  obligations  of  their  lands, 
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and  that  they  were  too  much  exhausted,  and  greatly  impoverished 
by  English  expeditions.  The  king  therefore,  in  a  rage,  having 
collected  forces  of  his  knights,  would  have  wasted  them,  but  the 
archbishop,  by  arguing  reasonably  with  him,  restrained  his 
impulse. 

In  the  same  year,  on  August  25,  Stephen,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  and  barons 
of  the  realm,  came  to  S.  Paul’s  in  the  city  of  London.  At  this 
conference,  as  fame  reports,  the  aforenamed  archbishop,  having 
summoned  apart  certain  peers  of  the  realm,  began  to  speak 
secretly  to  them  as  follows:  ‘You  have  heard,’  he  said,  ‘how 
I  absolved  the  king  at  Winchester  and  forced  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  destroy  unjust  laws,  and  recall  good  laws,  to  wit,  those 
of  Edward,  and  cause  them  to  be  observed  by  all  in  his  realm. 
Now  a  certain  charter  has  been  found  of  Henry  I,  king  of 
England,  by  which,  if  you  will,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  back  to 
their  old  condition  the  liberties  which  have  long  been  lost.’ 

The  lord  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Tusculum  and  cardinal,  coming 
into  England  on  the  27th  of  September,  took  the  homage  of 
King  John  on  October  3  at  London.  On  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas, 
by  order  of  Nicholas  the  legate  and  archbishop,  all  ecclesiastical 
prelates  were  collected  at  Reading,  in  full  expectation  of  some 
restoration.  But  they  returned  with  nothing  effected. 

Nicholas,  the  bishop  of  Tusculum  and  legate  of  the  apostolic 
see,  released  solemnly  the  sentence  of  the  interdict  on  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul’s  day  in  the  cathedral  church  of  S.  Paul.  John,  the 
king  of  the  English,  having  completed  his  business  in  parts 
beyond  the  sea,  returned  to  England  on  October  19.  At  the 
same  time  there  came  to  a  conference  at  8.  Edmundsbury  the 
earls  and  barons  of  England,  as  though  to  pray,  but  there  was 
another  reason.  For  when  they  had  long  and  secretly  treated 
together,  a  charter  of  King  Henry  I  was  brought  before  them, 
all  which  the  same  barons  had  received  from  Stephen,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  is  aforesaid,  at  London.  So  they  all  came  to 
the  church  of  S.  Edmund,  and,  the  chief  beginning,  swore  at  the 
greater  altar  that  if  the  king  evaded  conceding  the  laws  and 
liberties  recited,  they  would  so  long  make  war  on  him,  and  with¬ 
draw  themselves  from  his  fealty  till  he  confirmed  all  that  they 
sought,  by  charter,  fortified  by  his  seal.  And  in  this  at 
length  they  together  agreed  that  after  Christmas  they  would 
come  together  to  the  king  and  demand  that  the  liberties  they 
sotight  should  be  confirmed,  and  meanwhile  they  should  so 
furnish  themselves  with  horses  and  arms,  that  if  the  king  sought 
to  swerve  from  his  oath,  as  they  fully  believed  he  would,  they 
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would,  on  account  of  his  duplicity,  forthwith,  by  the  capture  of 
his  castles,  compel  him  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  king  held  his  court  at  Christmas  in  Worcester,  for 
scarcely  a  day’s  space,  and  then  in  a  hurry  coming  to  London, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  New  Temple.  The  aforesaid  great 
men  coming  thither  to  the  king,  equipped  with  a  sufficiently 
menacing  military  force,  demanded  that  certain  liberties  and 
laws  of  King  Edward,  with  other  liberties  granted  to  themselves 
and  the  realm  of  England,  and  the  English  Church,  should  he 
confirmed,  as  they  are  contained  in  a  charter  of  King  Henry  I, 
and  assigned  to  the  aforesaid  laws.  But  the  king,  hearing  them, 
demanded  a  time  up  to  the  close  of  Easter.  Meanwhile  the 
king,  wishing  to  take  precautions  for  the  future,  caused  to  swear 
fealty  to  himself  against  all  men,  through  the  whole  of  England, 
and  to  renew  homage,  and  to  make  matters  better  for  himself, 
on  the  day  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  took  the 
cross  of  the  Lord.  In  Easter  week  the  great  men  came  to 
Stamford.  There  were  reckoned  to  be  in  that  army  2000 
knights,  besides  hired  soldiers  on  horse,  and  foot  soldiers.  The 
chief  were,  Robert  son  of  Walter,  Eustace  de  Vesci,  Richard  de 
Percy,  Robert  de  Ros,  Peter  de  Bruce,  Nicholas  de  Stutville, 
Saer,  earl  of  Winchester,  Richard,  earl  of  Clare,  Henry,  earl  of 
Hereford,  R.  earl  Bigod,  William  de  Munbrey,  lioger  de  Cressy, 
Kanulf  son  of  Robert,  Robert  de  Vere,  Fulk  son  of  Warin, 
William  Mallet,  William  Montague,  William  Beauchamp,  Simon 
de  Kyme,  William  the  young  marshal,  William  Mauduit,  Roger 
de  Mont  Begon,  John  son  of  Robert,  John  son  of  Alan,  G.  de 
Laval,  O.  son  of  Alan,  W.  de  Hobrug,  O.  de  Vaux,  G.  de  Gant, 
Maurice  de  Gant,  R.  de  Brackley,  R.  de  Mountfichet,  W.  de 
Lanvaley,  G.  de  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex,  William  his  brother, 
William  de  Hunting-field,  Robert  de  Gresley,  G.  constabulary 
de  Meutum,  Alexander  de  Pointun,  Peter  son  of  John,  Alexander 
de  Sutton,  Osbert  de  Boby,  John,  constabulary  of  Chester, 
Thomas  de  Multon,  Conau  son  of  Helias,  and  many  others. 
They  had  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  chief  negotiator. 
The  king  was  at  that  time  at  Oxford.  On  the  Monday,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  octaves  of  Easter,  the  aforenamed  barons 
came  together  to  the  town  of  Brackley.  The  king  sent  to  them 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  William  Marshal,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  to  inquire  of  them  what  were  the  laws  and  liberties 
which  they  sought,  aud  they  held  out  to  the  messengers  a 
schedule,  which  in  great  part  contained  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm.  Then  the  archbishop,  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  bringing  that  schedule  to  the  king,  gave  its  heads  one 
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by  one,  before  him  from  memory.  So  when  the  archbishop  and 
William  Marshall  could  by  no  means  induce  the  king  to  consent, 
they  returned  to  the  barons  by  the  king’s  order.  The  nobles 
appointed  Robert  son  of  Walter  chief  of  the  army,  and  so  di¬ 
rected  their  march  towards  Northampton,  and  the  transaction 
being  incomplete  went  to  camp  at  Bedford.  There  came  to 
them  messengers  from  the  city  of  London,  informing  them 
privately  that  if  they  wished  to  enter  into  the  city,  they  should 
come  thither  in  haste.  They  came  to  Ware,  and  on  May  24 
entered  the  city  of  the  Londoners  without  any  tumult,  and 
having  accepted  security  from  the  aforenamed  citizens,  they  sent 
letters  to  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights  who  still  seemed  to 
cleave  to  the  king  in  England,  though  they  dissembled.  This 
is  a  part  list  of  those  who  had  not  sworn  to  the  aforenamed 
liberties,  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Ranulf,  earl  of 
Chester,  William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  William,  earl  Warrenne, 
William,  earl  of  Albemarle,  H.  earl  of  Cornwall,  W.  de  Albinet, 
Robert  de  Vipont,  Peter  son  of  Herbert,  Brienne  Lisle,  G.  de 
Lucy,  G.  de  Furnival,  Thomas  Basset,  Henry  de  Braybrook,  John 
de  Bassingbourne,  William  de  Cantilu,  Henry  de  Cornhill,  John 
son  of  Hugh,  Hugh  de  Neville,  Philip  de  Albiney,  John  Marshall, 
William  Brewerre.  When  all  these  heard  the  order  of  the  barons, 
a  great  part  of  them  went  to  London,  confederating  with  the  afore¬ 
said  nobles,  and  wholly  deserting  the  king.  They  appointed  a  day 
to  the  king  to  come  to  them  to  a  conference,  in  a  meadow  situate 
between  Staines  and  Windsor,  on  the  15th  of  June.  So  they 
came.  At  length  therefore,  when  they  had  treated  matters  in 
various  ways,  King  John,  seeing  his  powers  unequal  to  those  of 
the  barons,  granted  without  hesitation  the  laws  and  liberties. 

The  king  fled  secretly  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  sent  Pandulf 
to  the  Roman  court,  to  make  void  the  proposals  of  the  barons 
by  apostolical  authority.  The  Pope  made  the  charter  void  at 
Anagni,  on  September  24. 

The  chief  pontiff  excommunicated  by  name  and  particularly 
the  barons  at  the  Lateran,  on  December  16. 

Meanwhile  there  landed  in  England  barbarian  foreigners,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  divers  tongues,  persistently  maintaining 
the  king’s  error.  On  seeing  this,  the  aforesaid  nobles,  wishing 
to  punish  the  king’s  obstinacy,  by  common  counsel  unanimously 
chose  Louis,  son  of  the  king  of  France,  as  the  prince  of  the 
island  of  England.  At  that  time  King  John  had  all  the  castles 
and  fortifications  in  his  hand,  but  in  the  keeping  of  foreigners, 
who  wandered  through  the  country  in  numbers,  wasting  it,  and 
taking  spoil  wherever  they  could. 
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On  May  2ist  Louis  first  came  into  England.  On  October 
19th  John  died  at  the  castle  of  Newark. 

P.  273.  The  king,  &c.  to  the  sheriff  of  Rutland,  &c.  Know 
that  we  have  provided,  with  the  assent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  all  our  faithful  of  England,  that  nine 
knights  through  the  whole  of  England  shall  find  a  tenth  knight 
equipped  with  horses  and  arms  for  the  defence  of  our  realm,  and 
that  these  nine  knights  find  the  tenth  knight  every  day  two 
shillings  for  his  wages.  And  therefore  we  bid  you,  as  you  love 
yourself  and  all  yours,  that  you  see  that  ten  knights  of  your 
bailiwick  be  present  at  London  from  Easter  day  for  three 
weeks,  well  prepared  with  horse  and  arms,  and  with  their  wages 
as  is  aforesaid,  ready  to  go  in  our  service  where  we  will,  and  to 
remain  in  our  service  for  the  defence  of  our  realm  as  long  as  need 
be.  It  is  provided  that  if  foreigners  come  into  our  kingdom,  all 
unanimously  meet  them  with  force  and  arms  without  any  excuse 
or  delay,  on  hearing  rumours  of  their  coming.  And  if  any 
knight,  or  serjeant,  or  other  holding  land  he  found,  who  abstains 
from  that,  provided  he  be  not  oppressed  writh  such  sickness  that 
he  cannot  go  thither,  he  and  his  heirs  shall  be  perpetually  disin¬ 
herited,  and  his  fee  shall  remain  with  the  lord  of  the  estate,  to 
do  his  will  therewith,  only  that  the  disinherited  and  his  heirs 
shall  never  have  other  recovery  of  it.  If  any  knights,  Serjeants, 
or  others  who  have  no  land  be  found  to  draw  themselves  back  in 
like  manner,  they  and  their  heirs  shall  be  serfs  for  ever,  paying 
annually  four  pennies  capitation  tax,  and  they  shall  not  on  plea 
of  poverty  neglect  to  come  to  the  aforenamed  business,  because 
after  they  come  to  the  army,  enough  will  be  provided  for  them 
to  be  sufficiently  sustained  in  our  service.  If  sheriff,  or  bailiff, 
or  steward  do  not  show  us  by  writ,  or  writing,  or  word  of  mouth, 
those  who  hold  back,  the  said  sheriff,  bailiff,  or  steward  shall  be 
at  our  mercy  for  life  and  limb.  And  therefore  we  bid  you  with 
haste  cause  all  this  to  be  proclaimed  publicly  in  all  your  baili¬ 
wick,  and  at  markets,  and  fairs,  and  otherwise,  and  so  attend  to 
doing  your  duty  that  we  may  not  need  to  seize  you  for  default. 
May  you  be  at  London  at  the  aforesaid  time,  or  send  some 
discreet  person  on  your  account,  and  there  make  us  know  the 
names  of  your  ten  soldiers,  and  have  this  writ  there.  Myself 
witness,  at  Winchester  on  April  3rd. 

P.  274.  The  king  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  We  bid  you, 
asking  you,  that  all  pretext  and  delay  being  laid  aside,  as  you 
love  us  and  our  honour,  be  with  us  in  London  on  the  Sunday 
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next  after  Ascension  day  to  treat  with  us  on  our  great  and  im¬ 
portant  business,  and  the  common  weal  of  our  kingdom,  since  in 
the  matters  which  are  hidden  us  by  the  King  of  France,  through 
our  messengers  and  his,  it  is  expedient  to  have  your  counsel,  and 
that  of  other  nobles  of  our  land,  whom  we  have  summoned  to 
that  day  and  place  ;  and  you,  on  our  behalf  and  yours,  cause  the 
abbots  and  conventual  priors  of  all  your  diocese  to  be  sum¬ 
moned,  that  they  may  be  present  with  us  at  our  aforenamed 
council,  as  they  love  us,  aud  the  common  weal  of  the  realm. 

P.  275.  The  king  to  all,  &c.  Know  that  by  the  common 
counsel  and  assent  of  our  council  at  Oxford,  it  is  provided  for 
the  defence  of  our  realm,  and  the  recovery  of  our  right,  and 
granted,  that  every  layman  of  all  England  of  every  kind  of  fee, 
who  has  rents  and  chattels  in  England,  shall  give  us  in  aid  from 
every  mark  of  his  annual  rent  twelve  pennies,  and  from  each  of 
every  manner  of  moveable  chattels  which  he  had  on  the  octave 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  viz.  at  the  term  of  the 
council,  twelve  pennies,  and  so  as  it  be  of  less  or  greater  value. 
And  all  stewards  and  bailiffs  of  earls  and  barons  shall  swear 
before  the  justices  to  the  value  of  the  rents  and  moveable  chattels 
of  their  lords  and  of  their  own  alike.  And  every  man  besides 
the  earls  and  barons  shall  swear  to  his  own  rents  and  chattels 
as  our  justices  sent  for  this  purpose  see  will  be  expedient  to  our 
advantage.  And  if  any  one  be  convicted  of  having  fraudulently 
moved  off  his  chattels  to  escape  our  advantage,  or  concealed 
them  in  any  place,  or  has  put  them  in  the  power  of  any  one  else, 
or  valued  them  at  less  than  their  worth,  all  his  chattels  shall  be 
taken  as  quit  to  our  use,  and  his  body  shall  be  put  in  our  prison 
until  it  be  set  free  by  ourselves.  But  each  hundred  in  your 
county  shall  be  scheduled  by  itself,  and  each  parish  in  each  hundred 
by  itself,  that  our  justices  may  know  to  answer  for  each  vill  by 
itself.  When  our  justices  assess  that  aid  in  each  hundred,  city,  or 
vill,  they  shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  transcribed  from  their  rolls  all 
the  parcels  of  the  assessed  aid,  and  they  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
sheriff  to  be  collected  by  turns  of  fortnight  to  fortnight  with  all 
haste,  and  our  justices  shall  keep  their  rolls  safely  in  their  own 
hands  till  they  bring  them  to  us.  It  is  also  decreed  that  all  our 
clerks,  and  all  our  justices  and  their  clerks,  who  are  concerned 
in  any  of  that  business,  shall  swear  that  they  will  faithfully  with 
their  whole  power  do  this  business,  as  it  is  appointed,  and  that 
for  nothing  will  they  omit  this.  We  order  you  by  life  and 
limb  that  any  good  penny  and  of  legal  weight  he  taken,  even  if 
it  be  not  new,  both  for  our  use  as  that  of  all  others  in  our 
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realm.  For  this  aid,  we  send  you  to  assess  in  your  county,  and 
in  our  place,  Robert  de  Berkeley,  Richard  de  Mucegros,  William 
de  Faleys,  Master  Richard  de  Gloucester,  Walter  de  Aura, 
Adam,  son  of  Nigel,  &c.  and  we  order  you  to  attend  to  them, 
as  ye  would  to  ourselves.  Witness,  myself,  at  Northampton, 
Feb.  17. 

P.  276.  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of 
Ireland,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  count  of  Anjou,  to 
all  faithful  in  Christ  who  will  see  this  present  charter,  health. 
We  wish  it  known  to  you  all,  by  this  our  charter,  fortified  by 
our  own  seal,  that  since  we  have  offended  God  and  our  mother 
holy  Church  in  many  things,  and  thereby  know  that  we  much 
need  Divine  mercy,  nor  have  anything  worthy  to  offer  for  satis¬ 
faction  to  God,  and  for  making  dues  to  the  Church,  unless  we 
humble  ourselves  and  our  realms.  Wishing,  therefore,  to  humble 
ourselves  for  His  sake,  who  humbled  himself  even  to  death  for 
us,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  neither  led 
by  force,  nor  constrained  by  fear,  but  of  our  own  good  and  free 
will,  and  with  the  common  counsel  of  our  barons,  we  offer  and 
freely  grant  to  God,  and  his  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
the  holy  Roman  Church  our  mother,  and  to  our  lord  Pope 
Innocent,  and  his  catholic  successors,  the  whole  realm  of 
England,  and  the  whole  realm  of  Ireland,  with  all  rights  and 
appurtenances,  for  the  remission  of  our  sins  and  our  whole  family 
both  alive  and  dead,  and  thenceforth  to  have  and  hold  it  as 
feudatory  from  God,  and  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  presence 
of  the  wise  Pandulf,  subdeacon  and  servant  of  the  lord  pope, 
we  make  and  swear  fealty  thenceforward  to  our  lord  Pope 
Innocent,  and  his  catholic  successors,  and  the  Roman  Church, 
according  to  the  underwritten  form,  and  we  make  liege  homage 
to  the  same  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  pope,  if  we  can  he  in  his 
presence,  binding  our  successors  and  heirs  of  our  wife  in  per¬ 
petuity,  that  in  like  manner  they  owe  to  offer  fealty,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  homage  to  the  chief  pontiff  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  without  demur.  In  proof  of  this  our  perpetual 
ol (ligation  and  grant,  we  will  and  confirm  that  out  of  our  own 
and  special  rents  of  our  aforesaid  realms,  for  every  service  and 
custom  which  we  ought  to  do  for  them,  saving  in  all  the  blessed 
Peter’s  penny,  the  Roman  Church  shall  receive  1000  marks 
sterling  annually,  to  wit,  at  Michaelmas  500  marks,  and  at 
Easter  500  marks;  to  wit,  700  marks  for  the  realm  of  England, 
and  300  for  the  realm  of  Ireland,  justices,  liberties,  and  royal 
rights  being  preserved  to  ourselves  and  our  heirs,  all  which,  as  is 
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aforesaid,  wishing  to  be  perpetually  settled  and  firm,  we  bind 
ourselves  and  our  successors,  not  to  contravene.  And  if  we  or 
any  one  of  our  successors  presumes  to  violate  this,  whoever  he 
be,  he  shall  fall  from  the  right  of  the  kingdom,  unless  when  duly 
advised  he  be  wise,  and  that  this  our  charter  of  obligation  and 
grant  shall  remain  firm. 


Oath  of  Fealty. 

I,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
from  this  hour  hereafter  will  be  faithful  to  God,  and  the 
blessed  Peter,  and  the  Roman  Church,  and  my  lord  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent,  and  his  successors,  entering  in  catholic  manner.  I  will  not 
be  in  word,  deed,  consent,  or  counsel,  that  they  lose  life  or  limbs, 
or  be  captured  by  any  ill  imprisonment.  Their  harm,  if  I  know 
it,  I  will  strive  to  remove,  and  do  it,  if  I  can  ;  otherwise,  as  soon 
as  I  can,  I  will  communicate,  or  tell  to  such  a  person,  as  I  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  will  tell  it  to  them.  The  counsel  which  they 
trust  to  me,  by  themselves,  or  their  messengers,  or  their  letters, 
I  will  keep  secret,  and  will  disclose  knowingly  to  no  man  to  their 
hurt.  The  patrimony  of  the  blessed  Peter,  and  specially  the 
realm  of  England,  and  the  realm  of  Ireland,  I  will  aid  to  hold 
and  defend  against  all  men,  to  my  power.  So  God  aid  me,  and 
these  holy  gospels. 

Witness,  myself,  at  the  house  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Temple, 
near  Dover,  before  the  lord  H.  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  lord 
J.  bishop  of  Norwich,  G.  son  of  Peter,  earl  of  Essex,  our  justiciary, 
William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  our  brother,  William  Marshall,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  R.  count  of  Boulogne,  W.  earl  Warrenne,  S.  earl 
of  Winchester,  W.  earl  of  Arundel,  W.  earl  of  Ferrers,  W. 
Briwer,  Peter,  son  of  Herbert,  Warin,  son  of  Gerold,  May  15,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

P.  279.  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  health.  We 
order  you  that  you  cause  to  come  in  arms  all  the  knights  of 
your  bailiwick,  who  were  summoned  by  us  to  Oxford,  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  day  of  All  Saints,  the  persons  of  barons 
also  without  arms,  and  make  to  come  four  discreet  men  from 
your  county  to  us  at  the  same  time,  to  discuss  with  us  about  the 
business  of  our  realm.  Witness,  myself,  at  Wittenham,  Nov.  7th. 

It  is  written  in  the  same  form  to  all  the  sheriffs. 
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P.  280.  Charter  of  King  John,  that  the  Elections  should  be  free 

in  all  England. 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland, 
duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  count  of  Anjou,  to  arch¬ 
bishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  all  who  hear  or  see 
these  letters,  health.  Since  between  us  and  our  venerable 
fathers,  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all 
England,  and  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  William, 
bishop  of  London,  Eustace  of  Ely,  Giles  of  Hereford,  Joscelin 
of  Bath  and  Glastonbury,  and  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  full  agreement 
has  been  made,  by  God’s  grace,  of  pure  and  free  will,  on  both 
sides,  on  all  losses  and  appropriations  during  the  interdict,  we 
wish  not  only  to  satisfy  them,  as  regards  God,  as  far  as  we  can, 
but  also  to  provide  for  the  health  and  advantage  of  the  whole 
English  Church  for  ever ;  hence,  whatever  custom  in  our  times, 
and  in  those  of  our  ancestors,  has  been  observed,  and  whatever 
right  we  have  hitherto  claimed  for  ourselves  in  the  election  of 
any  prelates,  we,  at  their  petition  for  the  safety  of  our  soul,  and 
that  of  our  predecessors  and  successors,  kings  of  England,  freely, 
and  with  pure  and  spontaneous  good  will,  with  the  common 
consent  of  our  barons,  grant  and  appoint,  and  by  this  our 
present  charter  confirm,  that  for  the  future,  in  each  and  all, 
church,  monastery,  cathedral  or  conventual,  of  our  whole  realm 
of  England,  there  be  for  ever  free  elections  of  all  prelates,  greater 
or  less,  saving  to  ourselves  and  our  heirs  the  custody  of  churches 
and  monasteries  which  belong  to  us,  when  they  are  vacant.  We 
promise,  also,  that  we  will  neither  hinder,  nor  allow,  nor  pro¬ 
cure,  to  be  hindered  by  our  men ;  but  that  in  each  and  all 
churches  and  monasteries  above  named,  when  the  prelacy  is 
vacant,  whenever  they  wish  the  electors  shall  put  over  them  a 
pastor,  licence  of  choice  being  first  sought  from  us  and  our  heirs, 
which  we  will  neither  deny  nor  delay.  And  if  by  chance,  forbid 
it,  we  deny  or  delay,  the  electors  may,  notwithstanding,  proceed 
to  make  a  canonical  election,  and  similarly,  after  the  election  is 
over,  our  assent  shall  be  asked,  which  in  like  manner  we  will 
not  deny,  unless  we  allege  something  reasonable,  and  lawfully 
prove  a  reason  why  we  should  not  consent.  Wherefore  we  will 
and  firmly  inhibit  any  one,  when  churches  or  monasteries  are 
empty,  from  contravening,  or  presuming  to  contravene,  in  any 
particular,  this  our  grant  and  ordinance.  If  any  one  at  any  time 
contravene  it,  may  he  incur  the  curse  of  God  and  our  own. 
These  witnesses,  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  William  Marshall, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  William,  earl  Warrenne,  Randulf,  earl  of 
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Chester,  Saber,  earl  of  Winchester,  Geoffrey  de  Mandevilla, 
earl  of  Gloucester  and  Essex,  William,  earl  of  Ferrers,  Wil¬ 
liam  Brewer,  Warm,  son  of  Gerold,  William  de  Cantilupe, 
Hugh  de  Neville,  Robert  de  Yere,  William  de  Huntingfield. 
Given  by  the  hand  of  Master  Richard  de  Marisco,  our  chan¬ 
cellor,  at  the  New  Temple  in  London,  November  21st,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

P.  282.  These  are  the  Heads  which  the  Barons  seek,  and  our 
lord  King  grants. 

1.  After  the  decease  of  ancestors,  heirs  of  full  age  shall  have 
their  inheritance,  according  to  the  ancient  relief,  expressed  in 
the  grant. 

2.  Heirs  who  are  below  age,  and  are  in  wardship,  when  they 
come  of  age  shall  have  their  inheritance  without  relief  and  fine. 

3.  The  guardian  of  the  ward’s  lands  shall  take  reasonable 
exits,  customs,  and  services,  without  destruction  and  waste  of 
men  and  their  lands,  and  if  the  guardian  of  the  land  make  des¬ 
truction  and  waste,  he  shall  lose  his  lordship,  and  the  guardian 
shall  keep  up  houses,  parks,  stews,  ponds,  mills,  and  the  rest, 
pertaining  to  that  land,  from  the  exits  of  the  land;  and  that 
heirs  shall  be  married  without  disparagement,  and  by  the  advice 
of  their  kinsmen  by  blood. 

4.  A  widow  shall  not  give  anything  for  her  dower,  or  mar¬ 
riage,  after  her  husband’s  death,  but  shall  remain  in  his  house 
for  forty  days  after  his  death,  and  in  that  term  her  dower  shall 
be  assigned  her ;  and  she  shall  have  her  marriage  and  inherit¬ 
ance  at  once. 

5.  King  or  bailiff  shall  not  seize  any  land  for  a  debt  while 
the  chattels  of  the  debtor  suffice;  nor  shall  the  sureties  of  the 
debtor  be  distrained  while  the  debtor  in  chief  suffices  for  pay¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  the  debtor  in  chief  fails  to  pay,  the  sureties,  if 
they  will,  shall  have  the  land  of  the  debtor  till  his  debt  be  paid 
in  full,  unless  the  debtor  in  chief  can  prove  that  he  is  thence 
quit  towards  his  sureties. 

6.  The  king  shall  grant  to  no  baron,  to  take  aid  from  his 
free  men,  except  to  ransom  his  own  person,  to  make  his  eldest 
son  a  knight,  and  marry  his  eldest  daughter  once,  and  he  shall 
do  this  by  reasonable  aid. 

7.  No  one  shall  make  greater  service  from  a  knight’s  fee  than 
is  due  from  it. 

8.  Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  the  court  of  our  lord  king, 
but  be  fixed  in  some  certain  place,  and  recognisances  be  taken 
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in  the  same  counties,  under  the  following  form  :  the  king  shall 
send  two  justiciaries  four  times  in  the  year,  who,  with  four 
knights  of  the  same  county,  elected  by  the  county,  shall  take 
assizes  of  novel  disseisin,  mort  <T  auncestre,  and  last  present¬ 
ment  ;  nor  shall  any  one  be  summoned  for  this,  except  the 
jurors  and  the  two  parties. 

9.  A  free  man  shall  be  amerced  for  a  small  offence  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  offence,  and  for  a  great  offence  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  his  holding  being  saved  ;  a 
villain  shall  be  amerced  in  the  same  way,  saving  his  agricultural 
tools ;  and  a  merchant  in  the  same  way,  saving  his  merchandise, 
by  the  oath  of  good  men  of  the  vicinage. 

10.  A  clerk  shall  be  amerced  of  his  lay  fee,  according  to  the 
manner  of  other  aforesaid  cases,  and  not  according  to  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  benefice. 

1 1 .  That  no  town  be  amerced  for  making  bridges  over  rivers, 
unless  they  are  wont  of  old  to  do  so  by  right. 

12.  That  measures  of  wine,  corn,  and  breadths  of  cloth,  and 
other  matters,  be  amended  ;  and  so  of  weights. 

13.  That  assizes  of  novel  disseisin  and  mort  d’ auncestre 
be  shortened;  and  so  with  other  assizes. 

14.  That  no  sheriff  meddle  with  pleas  which  pertain  to  the 
crown,  without  the  coroners,  and  that  the  county  and  hundred 
be  at  the  old  ferms  without  increase,  excepting  the  domain 
manors  of  the  king. 

ig.  If  any  tenant  of  the  king  dies,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
sheriff  or  other  bailiff  of  the  king,  to  seize  and  enrol  his  chattels 
by  the  view  of  lawful  men,  but  so  that  nothing  be  removed 
thence,  until  it  be  more  fully  known  if  he  owes  any  clear  debt 
to  our  lord  king ;  and  then  let  the  king’s  debt  be  paid,  and  the 
residue  left  to  the  executors  to  do  the  will  of  the  deceased  ;  and 
if  nothing  is  due  to  the  king,  let  all  the  chattels  go  to  the  dead. 

16.  If  any  free  man  dies  intestate,  let  his  goods  be  distributed 
by  the  hands  of  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  by  view  of  the 
Church. 

1 7 .  Let  not  widows  be  distrained  to  marry,  wdiile  they  wish 
to  live  without  husband ;  but  see  that  they  give  satisfaction  that 
they  will  not  marry  without  the  king’s  assent,  if  they  hold  of 
the  king,  or  of  their  lords  of  whom  they  hold. 

1 8.  The  constable  or  other  bailiff  shall  not  take  corn  or  other 
chattels,  unless  he  immediately  pay  the  money  for  them,  unless 
he  can  have  respect  to  the  will  of  the  vendor. 

19.  The  constabulary  cannot  distrain  any  knight  to  giving 
money  for  the  keep  of  a  castle,  if  he  will  make  that  custody  in 
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his  proper  person,  or  by  some  man  of  good  character;  if  he 
cannot  do  that  for  some  reasonable  cause,  and  if  the  king  take 
him  with  his  army,  he  shall  be  quit  of  the  custody  of  that  castle 
for  a  space  of  time. 

20.  The  sheriff,  or  the  bailiff  of  the  king,  or  any  one  else, 
shall  not  take  horses  or  carriages  of  any  free  man  to  make 
carriage,  except  with  his  good  will. 

21.  The  king  or  his  bailiff  shall  not  take  another  man’s  wood 
for  his  castle  or  other  works,  unless  by  leave  of  him  whose  wood 
it  is. 

22.  The  king  shall  not  hold  the  land  of  those  who  are  convict 
of  felony,  except  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  it  shall  be 
returned  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

23.  All  the  kidells  for  the  future  shall  be  totally  taken  away 
from  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  and  the  whole  of  England. 

24.  The  writ  which  is  called  praecipe  shall  not  for  the  future 
issue  to  any  one  about  any  tenement,  when  a  free  man  may  lose 
his  court. 

25.  If  any  man  be  disseised  or  delayed  by  the  king,  without 
judgment,  from  lands,  liberties,  aud  his  right,  it  shall  be  forth¬ 
with  restored  him;  and  if  a  dispute  arise  over  this,  then  it  shall 
be  settled  by  the  judgment  of  twenty-five  barons,  and  that  they 
who  were  disseised  by  the  father  or  brother  of  the  king,  shall 
have  right  without  delay,  by  the  judgment  of  their  equals  in  the 
king’s  court;  and  if  the  king  ought  to  have  a  term  of  others, 
who  are  signed  with  the  cross,  then  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
shall  give  judgment,  at  a  fixed  day,  appeal  being  taken  away. 

26.  Let  nothing  be  given  for  a  writ  of  inquisition  about  life 
and  limb,  but  let  it  be  freely  granted  without  price,  and  not 
denied. 

27.  If  any  hold  of  the  king  by  free  ferm,  by  socage,  or  by 
burgage,  and  of  another  by  military  service,  our  lord  king  shall 
not  have  the  custody  of  another’s  fee,  by  reason  of  burgage  or 
socage,  nor  ought  he  to  have  custody  of  burgage,  socage,  or  fee 
ferm ;  and  that  a  free  man  lose  not  his  knighthood  by  reason  of 
petty  serjeanties,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  hold  any  tenement 
by  rent  of  knives,  or  arrows,  or  the  like. 

28.  No  bailiff  shall  put  any  one  to  law  by  his  mere  word, 
without  trusty  witnesses. 

29.  The  body’ of  no  free  man  shall  be  seized,  imprisoned,  or 
disseised,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  destroyed  in  any  way ;  nor 
shall  the  king  go,  or  send  any  on  him  by  force,  except  by  the 
judgment  of  his  equals  and  the  law  of  the  country. 

30.  Justice  shall  not  be  sold,  delayed,  or  forbidden. 
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31.  Merchants  shall  have  safe  conduct  to  go  and  come  to  huy 
and  sell,  without  any  evil  tolls,  by  ancient  and  right  customs. 

32.  No  scutage  or  aid  can  be  put  on  the  realm,  except  by  the 
common  counsel  of  the  realm,  except  to  ransom  the  king’s 
person,  to  make  his  son  a  knight,  and  to  marry  his  eldest 
daughter  once,  and  this  must  be  a  reasonable  aid.  In  the  same 
way  must  it  be  done  with  the  tallages  and  aids  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  other  cities  which  have  liberties  thence,  and  that 
the  city  of  London  shall  freely  have  its  ancient  liberties  and  free 
customs,  both  by  water  and  land. 

33.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  quit  the  kingdom  and 
return,  saving  his  faith  to  the  lord  king,  except  in  time  of  war, 
for  a  short  time,  for  the  common  weal  of  the  realm. 

34.  If  any  one  has  borrowed  of  the  Jews  much  or  little,  and 
dies  before  the  debt  is  paid,  the  debt  shall  bear  no  interest  as 
long  as  the  heir  is  under  age,  from  whoever  he  holds ;  and  if 
that  debt  fall  into  the  king’s  hands,  the  king  shall  not  take 
anything  but  the  chattel  which  is  contained  in  the  deed. 

35.  If  any  one  die  and  owes  a  debt  to  the  Jews,  his  wife  shall 
have  her  dower  ;  and  if  children  remain,  necessaries  shall  be 
provided  them  according  to  his  property,  and  from  the  re¬ 
sidue  the  debt  shall  be  paid,  saving  the  service  of  the  lords, 
and  similarly  of  other  debts ;  and  a  warden  of  the  land  shall 
restore  to  the  heir,  when  he  comes  to  full  age.  his  land,  stocked, 
as  reasonably  as  it  will  bear,  out  of  the  exits  of  the  land  in 
ploughs  and  teams. 

36.  If  any  one  hold  of  any  escheat,  such  as  the  honour  of 
Wallingford,  Nottingham,  Boulogne,  and  Lancaster,  and  of  other 
escheats  which  are  in  the  hand  of  the  king  and  are  baronies, 
and  dies,  his  heir  shall  not  give  any  relief,  or  do  the  king  any 
other  service,  than  he  did  to  the  baron,  and  that  the  king  hold 
it  in  the  same  way  that  the  baron  held  it. 

37.  That  fines  which  are  made  for  dowers,  marriages,  in¬ 
heritances,  and  amercements,  unjustly  and  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  shall  be  wholly  forgiven  ;  and  it  shall  be  that  by 
the  judgment  of  twenty-five  barons,  or  by  the  judgment  of  the 
greater  part  of  them,  along  with  the  archbishop  and  others 
whom  he  may  summon  with  him,  so  that  if  any  one  or  more  of 
the  twenty-five  are  in  the  same  plaint,  he  shall  be  removed,  and 
others  shall  be  substituted  in  their  place  by  the  residue  of  the 
twenty-five. 

38.  That  hostages  and  deeds,  delivered  to  the  king  as  secu¬ 
rities,  be  returned. 

39.  That  they  who  are  outside  the  forest  shall  not  come 
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6  make  justiciaries,  constables,  sheriffs, 
who  know  the  law  of  the  land,  and  are 


before  the  justiciaries  of  the  forest  by  common  summons,  unless 
they  are  in  plea,  or  are  sureties ;  and  that  evil  custom  of  the 
forest,  and  foresters,  and  warrens,  and  sheriffs,  and  river  keepers, 
be  coiTected  by  twelve  knights  of  each  county,  who  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  good  men  of  the  same  county. 

40.  That  the  king  wholly  remove  from  his  bailiwick  all  the 
relations  and  followers  of  Gerard  de  Atyes,  and  that  they  have 
hereafter  no  bailiwick,  to  wit,  Engelard,  Andrew,  Peter,  Guy  of 
the  Bars,  Guy  of  Cygonii,  Matthew  de  Martiny  and  his  brothers, 
and  Geoffrey  his  nephew,  and  Philip  Mark. 

41.  And  that  the  king  remove  foreign  mercenary  soldiers, 
bowmen,  and  thieves,  and  officers  who  come  with  horses  and 
arms  to  the  damage  of  the  realm. 

42.  And  that  the  kin; 
and  bailiffs  of  those 
willing  to  observe  it. 

43.  And  that  the  barons  who  have  founded  abbies,  whence 
they  have  charters  of  kings  or  ancient  tenure,  may  have  custody 
of  them  when  they  are  vacant. 

44.  If  the  king  have  disseised  the  Welsh  or  deprived  them  of 
lands  or  liberties,  or  of  other  property  in  England  or  Wales, 
these  may  be  at  once  returned  them  without  plea ;  and  if  they 
were  disseised  or  deprived  of  their  tenements  in  England  by  the 
father  or  brother  of  the  king  without  the  judgment  of  their 
peers,  the  king  shall  give  them  justice  without  delay,  in  the 
same  way  that  he  gives  justice  to  the  English  of  their  tenements 
in  England  according  to  the  law  of  England,  and  of  their  Welsh 
tenements  according  to  the  law  of  Wales,  and  of  the  tenements 
of  the  march  according  to  the  law  of  the  march,  and  the  Welsh 
shall  do  the  same  to  the  king  and  his. 

45.  The  king  shall  restore  the  son  of 
Llewellin  and  besides  all  the  hostages 
of  Wales,  and  the  deeds  which  were 
delivered  to  him  as  security  of  peace,  . 

46.  The  king  shall  do  justice  to  the 

King  of  Scots,  in  returning  hostages, 
and  his  liberties  and  his  right  according 
to  the  form  which  he  does  to  the  barons 
of  England, . 

47.  And  all  the  forests  which  have  been  afforested  by  the 
king  in  his  own  time  shall  be  deafforested,  and  the  same  of  the 
rivers  which  have  been  interdicted  by  the  king  himself. 

48.  All  those  customs  and  liberties  which  the  king  grants  to 
the  realm  to  have  as  far  as  belongs  to  himself  towards  his ;  all  of 


unless  it  should  be 
different  by  the 
charters  which  the 
king  has,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  and  others 
whom  he  pleases  to 
summon  to  him. 
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the  realm,  both  clerics  and  laics,  shall  observe  as  far  as  belongs 
to  themselves  towards  their  own. 

49.  This  is  the  form  of  the  security  for  observing  peace  and 
the  liberties  between  the  king  and  the  realm.  The  barons  shall 
choose  twenty-five  barons  of  the  realm,  whom  they  will,  who 
should  with  all  their  power  observe,  keep,  and  cause  to  be 
observed,  the  peace  and  liberties  which  the  king  hath  granted, 
and  confirmed  by  his  charter ;  so  that  if  the  king  or  his  justici¬ 
aries,  or  the  king’s  bailiffs,  or  any  of  his  servants,  offend  against 
any  one  in  any  particular,  or  transgress  any  of  the  articles  of 
peace  and  security,  and  the  offence  be  shown  to  four  barons  out 
of  the  twenty-five  aforesaid  barons,  these  four  barons  shall  go 
to  our  lord  king  or  to  his  justiciary,  if  the  king  be  without  the 
realm,  declaring  to  him  the  misdeed,  and  they  shall  pray  of  him 
that  the  misdeed  shall  be  corrected  without  delay ;  and  if  the 
king  or  his  justiciary  does  not  correct  it,  if  the  king  be  without 
the  realm,  within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  fixed  in  the  charter, 
the  aforesaid  four  shall  bring  that  case  to  the  remainder  of  the 
twenty-five  barons,  and  these  twenty-five,  with  the  commonalty 
of  the  whole  realm,  shall  distrain  and  distress  the  king  in  all 
ways  that  they  can,  to  wit,  by  the  capture  of  his  castles,  lands, 
possessions,  and  in  other  ways  that  they  can,  until  right  be  done 
according  to  their  will,  the  person  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
his  children  being  saved,  and  when  it  be  corrected  they  shall 
obey  the  lord  king  as  before  ;  and  whoever  of  the  land  wills,  shall 
swear  that  he  will  obey  the  commands  of  the  aforesaid  twenty- 
five  barons  to  carry  out  the  aforesaid,  and  will  distress  the  king 
as  much  as  he  can  with  his,  and  the  king  shall  publicly  and 
freely  give  leave  to  swear  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  swear,  and 
shall  forbid  none  from  swearing ;  but  all  those  of  his  own  land 
who  of  their  own  accord  and  by  themselves  will  not  swear  to  the 
twenty-five  barons  about  distraining  and  distressing  the  king 
with  them,  the  king  shall  cause  them  to  swear  to  his  command 
as  is  aforesaid.  Also  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  twenty-five  barons 
dies,  or  quits  the  land,  or  be  restrained  in  any  other  way  from 
following  out  the  aforesaid,  those  who  remain  of  the  twenty-five 
shall  elect  another  into  his  place  at  their  own  discretion,  who 
shall  be  sworn  in  the  same  way  as  the  others  were.  In  all 
matters  which  are  committed  to  these  twenty-five  barons  to  be 
carried  out,  if  by  chance  these  twenty-five  are  present  and 
disagree  on  any  topic,  or  any  of  them  when  summoned  will  not 
come,  or  are  unable  to  be  present,  that  shall  be  had  to  be  decided 
and  fixed  which  the  greater  part  of  them  has  provided  or 
ordained,  just  as  if  the  whole  twenty-five  had  agreed ;  and  the 
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aforenamed  twenty-five  shall  swear  that  they  will  faithfully 
observe  all  the  aforesaid,  and  to  the  best  of  their  power  cause 
them  to  be  observed.  Besides,  the  king  shall  keep  them  secure 
by  the  charters  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  and  Master 
Pandulf,  that  he  will  get  nothing  from  our  lord  pope,  by  which 
any  of  these  engagements  shall  be  revoked  or  diminished,  and, 
if  he  shall  seek  to  obtain  any  such  thing,  it  shall  be  deemed  void 
and  vain,  and  have  no  effect. 


Great  Charter  of  Liberties. 

P.  288.  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of 
Ireland,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  count  of  Anjou,  to 
all  his  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  justiciaries, 
foresters,  sheriffs,  stewards,  servants,  and  all  bailiffs  and  faithful 
men,  health.  Know  that  we  by  looking  to  God,  and  for  the  health 
of  our  soul,  and  of  all  our  ancestors  and  heirs,  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  exaltation  of  his  holy  Church,  and  the  rectifying 
of  our  realm,  by  the  counsel  of  our  venerable  fathers,  Stephen, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England  and  cardinal 
of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  Henry,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
William  of  London,  Peter  of  Winchester,  Joscelin  of  Bath  and 
Glastonbury,  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Walter  of  Worcester,  William  of 
Coventry  and  Benedict  of  Rochester,  bishops,  Master  Pandulf, 
subdeacon  of  our  lord  pope  and  servant,  brother  Eymeric, 
master  of  the  knights  of  the  Temple  in  England,  and  of  nobles, 
William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  William,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
William,  earl  Warrenne,  William,  earl  of  Arundel,  Alan  of 
Galway,  constable  of  Scotland,  Warm,  son  of  Gerold,  Peter,  son 
of  Herbert,  Hubert  de  Burg,  seneschal  of  Poitou,  Hugh  de 
Neville,  Matthew,  son  of  Herbert,  Thomas  Basset,  Alan  Basset, 
Philip  de  Albini,  Robert  de  Ropley,  John  Marshall,  John,  son 
of  Hugh,  and  others  our  lieges. 

i.  First,  we  grant  to  God,  and  by  this  our  present  charter  we 
confirm,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  that  the  English  Church 
be  free,  and  have  its  rights  whole,  and  its  liberties  unimpaired, 
and  so  we  will  to  be  observed,  which  appears  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  of  pure  and  free  will,  before  difference  arose  between  us 
and  our  barons,  granted,  and  by  our  charter  confirmed,  freedom 
of  elections,  which  is  conceived  greatest  and  most  necessary  for 
the  English  Church,  and  have  got  it  confirmed  from  our  lord 
Pope  Innocent  III,  which  we  will  observe  ourselves,  and  will 
to  be  observed  in  good  faith  by  our  heirs  for  ever.  We  have 
granted  to  all  free  men  of  our  realm,  for  ourself  and  our  heirs 
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for  ever,  all  these  underwritten  liberties  to  have  and  to  hold,  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs,  from  us  and  our  heirs. 

2.  If  any  of  our  earls  or  barons,  or  other  tenant  of  us  in  ehief 
by  military  service,  die,  and  when  he  dies,  his  heir  be  of  full  age, 
and  owe  a  relief,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  by  the  old  relief, 
to  wit,  the  heir,  or  heirs  of  an  earl,  for  the  whole  barony  of  an 
earl  by  Xioo  ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  baron,  the  whole  barony  by 
,£  ioo ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight  for  a  whole  military  fee  by 
i  oos.  at  most,  and  he  who  owes  less  should  pay  less  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  fees. 

3.  If  the  heir  of  any  of  these  be  below  age,  and  be  in  ward¬ 
ship,  when  he  comes  to  full  age  he  shall  have  his  inheritance 
without  relief  or  fine. 

4.  The  guardians  of  the  land  of  any  heir,  who  is  below  age, 
shall  not  take  from  the  land  of  the  heir  more  than  reasonable 
exits,  and  reasonable  customs,  and  reasonable  services,  and  this 
without  destruction  and  waste  of  men  or  property ;  and  if  we 
commit  the  wardship  of  any  such  land  to  the  sheriff  or  any  one 
else,  who  is  to  answer  to  us  for  the  exits,  and  he  make  destruc¬ 
tion  or  waste  of  his  wardship,  we  will  take  recompense  of  him, 
and  the  land  shall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and  discreet  men 
of  that  fee,  who  will  answer  to  us  of  the  exits,  or  to  him  to 
whom  we  have  assigned  them  ;  and  if  we  have  given  or  sold  to 
any  one  the  wardship  of  any  such  land,  and  he  does  destruction 
or  waste,  he  shall  lose  his  wardship,  and  give  it  to  two  lawful 
and  discreet  men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  in  like  manner  answer  to 
us  as  is  aforesaid. 

5.  The  guardian,  as  long  as  he  have  wardship  of  the  land, 
shall  keep  up  houses,  parks,  stews,  pools,  mills,  and  other 
things  belonging  to  that  land,  from  the  exits  of  the  same  land, 
and  restore  to  the  heir,  when  he  comes  to  full  age,  all  that  land 
stocked  with  teams,  according  to  what  the  season  of  teams 
demands,  and  the  exits  of  the  land  can  reasonably  sustain. 

6.  Hems  shall  be  married  without  disparagement,  so  that 
before  they  contract  matrimony  it  be  communicated  to  the 
kinsmen  in  blood  of  the  heir. 

7.  A  widow  after  the  death  of  her  husband  shall  at  once  and 
without  hindrance  have  her  marriage  and  inheritance,  nor  give 
anything  for  her  dower,  or  for  her  marriage,  or  for  her  inhe¬ 
ritance,  which  inheritance  she  and  her  husband  had  on  the  day 
of  her  husband’s  death,  and  she  shall  remain  in  her  husband’s 
home  for  forty  days  after  his  death,  within  which  her  dower 
shall  be  assigned  to  her. 

8.  No  widow  shall  be  forced  to  marry  as  long  as  she  wills  to 
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live  without  a  husband,  so  that  she  give  security  that  she  will 
not  marry  without  our  assent,  if  she  hold  from  us,  or  without 
the  assent  of  the  lord  from  whom  she  holds,  if  she  holds  from 
another. 

9.  Neither  we  nor  our  baliffs  will  seize  any  land  or  rent  for 
any  debt,  as  long  as  the  chattels  of  the  debtor  suffice  for  paying 
the  debt,  nor  shall  the  sureties  of  the  debtor  be  distrained,  as 
long  as  that  debtor  in  chief  suffices  for  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
and  if  the  debtor  in  chief  fail  in  paying  the  debt,  not  having 
whence  to  pay,  the  sureties  shall  answer  for  the  debt,  and  if 
they  will,  shall  have  the  land  and  rents  of  the  debtor  till  they 
are  satisfied  of  the  debt  which  they  paid  for  him,  unless  the 
debtor  in  chief  show  that  he  is  quit  thence  against  these 
sureties. 

10.  If  any  one  borrows  anything  from  the  Jews,  more  or  less, 
and  dies  before  the  debt  is  paid,  the  debt  shall  not  bear  usury  as 
long  as  the  heir  is  under  age,  from  whoever  he  holds  it,  and  if 
that  debt  fall  into  our  hands  we  will  take  only  the  chattel  con¬ 
tained  in  the  deed. 

1 1 .  And  if  any  one  die  and  owes  a  debt  to  the  J ews,  his  wife 
shall  have  her  dower  and  pay  nothing  of  that  debt,  and  if  the 
children  of  the  dead  man  are  under  age,  necessaries  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  according  to  the  holding  of  the  dead  man,  and 
the  debt  shall  be  paid  from  the  residue,  the  service  of  the  lords 
saved,  and  in  the  same  way  shall  it  be  done  with  debts  which 
are  owed  to  other  than  Jews. 

12.  No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  laid  on  our  realm  except  by 
the  common  counsel  of  our  realm,  unless  for  ransoming  our 
person,  and  making  our  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  marrying  our 
eldest  daughter  once,  and  this  must  only  be  a  reasonable  aid, 
and  so  shall  it  be  with  the  aids  of  the  city  of  London. 

13.  And  the  city  of  London  shall  have  all  its  ancient  liberties 
and  its  free  customs,  both  by  land  and  by  Avater.  Besides  we 
will  and  grant  that  all  other  cities,  and  burghs,  and  vills,  and 
ports  shall  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs. 

14.  And  to  have  a  common  counsel  of  our  realm  on  assessing  an 
aid  other  than  in  the  three  aforenamed  cases,  or  assessing  a  scutage, 
we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
and  greater  barons,  singly  by  our  letters,  and  we  will  also  cause 
to  be  summoned  in  general,  by  our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  all  those 
who  hold  of  us  in  capite,  at  a  certain  day,  to  wit,  at  least  forty 
days  after,  and  a  certain  place  ;  and  in  all  letters  of  summons  we 
will  express  the  cause  of  summons,  and  when  summons  is  made 
the  business  ass'gned  for  the  day  shall  proceed  according  to  the 
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counsel  of  those  who  are  present,  though  not  all  who  are  sum¬ 
moned  come. 

15.  We  will  grant  to  no  one  in  future  that  he  take  aid  from 
his  free  men,  except  to  ransom  his  person,  to  make  his  eldest 
son  a  knight,  and  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter  once,  and  for 
this  there  shall  only  be  a  reasonable  aid. 

16.  No  one  shall  be  distrained  to  do  a  greater  service  for 
a  knight’s  fee,  or  any  other  frank  tenement  than  is  due  from  it. 

17.  Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  our  court,  but  shall  be 
held  in  some  certain  place. 

18.  Recognisances  of  novel  disseisin,  mort  d’auncestre,  and 
last  presentation  shall  not  be  taken  except  in  their  own  counties 
and  in  this  manner ;  we,  or,  if  we  be  out  of  the  realm,  our  chief 
justiciary,  will  send  two  justiciaries  to  each  county  four  times 
in  the  year,  who,  with  four  knights  of  each  county,  elected  by 
the  county,  shall  take  in  the  county  and  day  and  place  the 
aforenamed  assizes  of  the  county. 

19.  And  if  the  aforesaid  assizes  of  the  county  cannot  be  taken 
on  that  day,  so  many  knights  and  free  tenants  shall  remain  of 
those  who  were  at  the  county  on  that  day,  by  whom  judgments 
can  be  sufficiently  effected,  according  as  the  business  is  great  or 
small. 

20.  A  free  man  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a  small  offence 
unless  according  to  the  measure  of  the  offence,  and  for  a  great 
offence  he  shall  be  amerced  according  to  the  greatness  of  the 
offence,  saving  his  tenement,  and  the  merchant  in  the  same 
manner,  saving  his  merchandise,  and  the  villain  shall  be  amerced 
in  the  same  manner,  saving  liis  tools  of  husbandry,  if  they  fall 
into  our  mercy,  and  none  of  the  aforenamed  mercies  shall  be 
imposed  except  by  the  oath  of  reputable  men  of  the  vicinage. 

21.  Earls  and  barons  shall  not  be  amerced  but  by  their  equals, 
and  only  according  to  the  measure  of  the  offence. 

22.  No  clerk  shall  be  amerced  of  his  lay  tenement,  except 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  other  aforesaid,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

23.  No  vill  or  man  shall  be  distrained  to  make  bridges  at 
rivers,  unless  he  who  of  old,  or  by  right,  is  bound  to  do  so. 

24.  No  sheriff,  constable,  coroners,  or  other  our  bailiffs  shall 
hold  pleas  of  our  crown. 

25.  All  counties,  hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  tithings  shall  be 
at  the  old  ferms  without  any  increase,  saving  the  manors  of  our 
demesne. 

26.  If  any  one  holding  a  lay  fee  of  us  die,  and  the  sheriff  or 
our  bailiff  show  our  letters  patent  of  the  summonses  of  a  debt 
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which  the  dead  man  owed  us,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  our  sheriff’  or 
bailiff  to  attach  and  enrol  the  chattels  of  the  dead  man  found  in 
this  fee  to  the  value  of  the  debt  by  the  view  of  lawful  men,  so 
that  nothing  be  moved  thence  till  our  debt  which  is  clear  be 
paid  us,  and  the  residue  shall  be  left  to  the  executors  to  fulfil 
the  testament  of  the  deceased,  and  if  nothing  be  owed  us  by  the 
deceased,  all  his  chattels  shall  go  to  the  deceased,  save  the 
reasonable  shares  to  his.  wife  and  children. 

27.  If  any  free  man  die  intestate  his  chattels  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  his  nearest  relations  and  friends,  by  the  view  of  the 
Church,  save  the  debts  due  to  each  which  the  deceased  owed. 

28.  No  constable,  or  other  our  bailiff,  shall  take  the  corn  or 
chattels  of  any  one,  unless  he  forthwith  pay  money  for  them,  or 
can  have  any  respite  by  the  good  will  of  the  seller. 

29.  No  constable  shall  distrain  any  knight  to  give  money  for 
the  wardship  of  a  castle,  if  he  be  willing  to  perform  that  ward¬ 
ship  in  his  own  person,  or  by  some  other  reputable  man,  if  he 
cannot  do  it  himself  for  some  reasonable  cause,  and  if  we  have 
led  or  sent  him  to  an  army,  he  shall  be  quit  of  the  wardship, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  that  he  is  with  us  in  the  army. 

30.  No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any  other,  shall  take 
horses  and  carriages  of  any  free  man  for  carrying,  except  by  the 
will  of  the  free  man. 

31.  Neither  we  nor  our  bailiffs  will  take  any  wood  for  our 
castles,  or  other  our  works,  except  by  consent  of  the  man  whose 
wood  it  is. 

32.  We  will  not  hold  the  lands  of  those  who  are  convict  of 
felony,  except  for  one  year  and  one  day,  and  then  the  lands 
shall  be  returned  to  the  lords  of  the  fees. 

33.  All  kidells  shall  for  the  future  be  wholly  taken  away 
from  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  and  through  all  England, 
except  at  the  coast  of  the  sea. 

34.  The  writ  which  is  called  praecipe  for  the  future  shall  not 
issue  to  any  one  about  any  tenement  from  which  a  free  man 
may  lose  his  court. 

35.  There  shall  be  one  measure  of  wine  throughout  our  whole 
realm,  and  one  measure  of  beer,  and  one  measure  of  corn,  to 
wit,  the  London  quarter,  and  one  breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  and 
russet  and  haberject  cloth,  to  wit,  two  ells  within  the  lists,  and 
of  weights  it  shall  be  as  of  measures. 

36.  Nothing  shall  be  given  or  taken  hereafter  for  the  writ  of 
inquisition  on  life  or  limb,  but  it  shall  be  granted  freely,  and 
not  denied. 

37.  If  any  one  holds  of  us  by  fee  farm,  either  by  socage  or 
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by  burgage,  or  of  any  other  land  by  military  service,  we  shall  not 
have  the  wardship  of  the  heir  or  his  land  which  belong  to 
another’s  fee,  because  of  that  fee  farm,  or  socage  or  burgage, 
nor  shall  we  have  wardship  of  that  fee  farm,  or  socage  or 
burgage,  unless  the  fee  farm  itself  owes  military  service.  We 
shall  not  either  have  wardship  of  heir  or  any  land,  which  he 
holds  of  another  by  military  service,  by  reason  of  some  petty 
serjeanty  which  he  holds  of  us,  by  the  service  of  paying  us 
knives,  or  arrows,  or  the  like. 

38.  No  bailiff  in  future  shall  put  any  one  to  law  by  his  mere 
word,  without  trustworthy  witnesses  brought  forward  for  it. 

39.  No  free  man  shall  be  seized,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised, 
or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  injured  in  any  way,  nor  will  we  enter 
on  him  or  send  against  him  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  equals,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

40.  We  will  sell  to  no  one,  or  deny  to  no  one,  or  put  off 
right  or  justice. 

41.  All  merchants  shall  have  safe  conduct  and  security  to 
go  out  of  England  or  come  into  England,  and  to  stay  in,  and 
go  through  England,  both  by  land  and  water,  for  buying  or 
selling,  without  any  evil  tolls,  by  old  and  right  customs,  except 
in  time  of  war  ;  ami  if  they  be  of  the  land  at  war  against  us, 
and  if  such  shall  be  found  in  our  land,  at  the  beginning  of  war, 
they  shall  be  attached  without  loss  of  person  or  property,  until 
it  be  known  by  us  or  our  chief  justiciary  how  the  merchants 
of  our  land  are  treated  who  are  found  then  in  the  land  at  war 
with  us ;  and  if  ours  be  safe  there,  others  shall  be  safe 
here. 

42.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  one  hereafter  to  go  out  of  our 
realm,  and  return,  safe  and  sound,  by  land  or  by  water,  saving- 
fealty  to  us,  except  in  time  of  war  for  some  short  time,  for  the 
common  weal  of  the  realm,  except  imprisoned  men,  and  outlaws 
according  to  the  law  of  the  realm,  and  as  natives  of  a  land  at 
war  against  us,  and  to  the  merchants  of  whom  is  done  as  is 
aforesaid. 

43.  If  any  hold  of  any  escheat,  as  of  the  honour  of  Walling¬ 
ford,  Nottingham,  Boulogne,  Lancaster,  or  of  other  escheats 
which  are  in  our  hands,  and  they  are  baronies,  and  he  die,  his 
heir  shall  not  pay  any  other  relief,  or  do  us  any  other  service 
but  that  which  he  would  do  for  the  baron,  if  the  barony  were 
in  the  hand  of  a  baron,  and  we  similarly  will  hold  him  in  the 
same  way  that  the  baron  held  him. 

44.  Men  who  dwell  without  the  forest  shall  not  come  here¬ 
after  before  our  justiciaries  of  the  forest,  by  common  summonses. 
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unless  they  are  in  plea,  or  sureties  of  one  or  more,  who  are 
attached  for  the  forest. 

45.  We  will  not  make  justiciaries,  constables,  sheriffs,  or 
bailiffs,  except  from  those  who  know  the  law  of  the  realm,  and 
are  willing  to  keep  it. 

46.  All  barons  who  have  founded  abbeys,  whence  they  have 
charters  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  ancient  tenure,  shall  have 
their  custody  while  vacant,  as  they  ought  to  have  it. 

47.  All  forests  which  have  been  afforested  in  our  time  shall 
be  forthwith  cleafforested,  and  so  with  the  rivers  which  have 
been  forbidden  by  us  in  our  time. 

48.  All  ill  customs  of  forests  and  warrens,  and  foresters  and 
warrenners,  sheriffs  and  their  servants,  rivers  and  their  keepers, 
shall  be  forthwith  inquired  into  in  each  county  by  twelve  sworn 
knights  of  the  same  county,  who  should  be  chosen  by  the  re¬ 
putable  men  of  the  same  county ;  and,  within  forty  days  after 
the  inquest  is  over,  they  shall  be  wholly  done  away  by  them, 
never  to  be  recalled,  so  we  know  this  first,  or  our  justiciary, 
if  we  are  not  in  England. 

49.  We  will  forthwith  return  all  hostages  and  charters  which 
were  delivered  to  us  by  the  English  as  security  of  peace  or 
faithful  service. 

50.  We  will  wholly  remove  from  their  bailiwicks  the  relations 
of  Gerard  de  Atliyes,  so  that  hereafter  they  shall  have  no  baili¬ 
wick  in  England,  Engelard  de  Cygoniis,  Andrew,  Peter,  and 
Guy  of  the  Bars,  Geoffrey  de  Martyni  and  his  brothers,  Philip 
Mark  and  his  brothers,  and  Geoffrey  his  nephew,  and  all  their 
following. 

5 1 .  And  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  we  will 
remove  from  the  realm  all  foreign  knights,  bowmen,  officers, 
mercenaries,  who  came  with  horses  and  arms  to  the  harm  of 
the  realm. 

52.  If  any  one  has  been  disseised  or  deprived  by  us  without 
lawful  judgment  of  his  equals,  from  lands,  castles,  liberties,  or 
his  right,  we  will  forthwith  restore  him  ;  and  if  a  dispute  arise 
about  this,  judgment  shall  then  be  made  by  twenty-five  barons, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  below,  for  the  security  of  peace,  and 
of  all  those  matters  of  which  a  man  has  been  disseised  or  de¬ 
prived  without  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals,  by  King 
Henry  our  father,  or  by  King  Richard  our  brother,  which  lands 
we  have  in  our  hands,  or  which  others  have,  which  we  ought 
to  warrant,  we  will  have  respite  up  to  the  common  term  of  the 
crusaders,  those  being  excepted  of  which  the  plea  was  raised 
or  inquisition  was  made  by  our  order,  before  the  taking  ot 
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our  cross,  and  when  we  return  from  our  journey,  or  if  we 
chance  to  remain  from  our  journey,  we  will  forthwith  show  full 
justice  thence. 

53.  We  will  have  the  same  respite,  and  in  the  same  way, 
about  exhibiting  justice  of  deafforesting  or  maintaining  the 
forests,  which  Henry  our  father,  or  Richard  our  brother  af¬ 
forested,  and  of  the  custody  of  the  lands  which  are  of  another’s 
fee,  of  which  thing  we  have  hitherto  had  the  custody,  by  reason 
of  the  fee,  because  some  one  held  of  us  by  military  service,  and 
of  the  abbeys  which  were  founded  on  the  fee  of  another  than 
our  own,  in  which  the  lord  of  the  fee  says  he  has  the  right  ; 
and  when  we  return,  or  if  we  stay  from  our  journey,  we  will 
afford  full  justice  to  those  who  complain  of  these  things, 

54.  No  one  shall  be  seized  or  imprisoned  for  the  appeal  of 
a  woman  about  the  death  of  any  other  man  but  her  husband. 

55.  All  fines  which  have  been  made  unjustly  and  against 
the  law  of  the  land  with  us,  and  all  amercements  made  unjustly 
and  against  the  law  of  the  land,  shall  be  wholly  excused,  or 
it  shall  be  done  with  them  by  the  judgment  of  twenty-five 
barons,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  below  on  the  security 
of  the  peace,  or  by  the  judgment  of  the  greater  part  of  them, 
along  with  the  aforenamed  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
if  he  can  be  present,  and  others  whom  he  wills  to  summon 
to  him,  and  if  he  be  unable  to  be  present,  nevertheless  the 
business  shall  go  on  without  him,  so  that  if  one  or  more  of  the 
aforenamed  twenty-five  barons  are  in  a  like  suit,  they  may  be 
removed  as  far  as  this  judgment  is  concerned,  and  others  be 
appointed,  elect  and  sworn  for  this  matter  only,  by  the  residue 
of  the  same  twenty-five. 

56.  If  we  have  disseised  or  deprived  the  Welsh  of  their  lands 
or  liberties  or  other  goods,  without  lawful  judgment  of  their 
equals,  in  England  or  in  Wales,  let  these  things  be  forthwith 
restored,  and  if  a  dispute  arise  upon  this,  let  it  be  thereafter 
settled  in  the  march  by  the  judgment  of  their  equals ;  on  tene¬ 
ments  of  England  according  to  the  law  of  England  ;  on  tenements 
of  Wales  according  to  the  law  of  Wales ;  on  tenements  of  the 
march  according  to  the  law  of  the  march.  The  Welshmen  shall 
do  the  same  to  us  and  ours. 

57.  In  all  these  matters  in  which  any  one  of  the  Welsh  was 
disseised  or  deprived  without  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals,  by 
King  Henry  our  father,  or  King  Richard  our  brother,  which  we 
have  in  our  hands,  or  which  others  hold,  and  which  we  ought 
to  warrant,  we  will  have  respite  to  the  common  term  of  the 
crusaders,  those  excepted  in  which  our  plea  has  been  raised, 
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or  inquisition  has  been  made  by  our  order,  before  we  took  the 
cross  \  but,  when  we  return,  or  if  by  chance  we  wait  from  our 
journey,  we  will  show  full  justice  to  them  thence,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Wales,  and  the  aforesaid  parties. 

58.  We  will  restore  the  son  of  Llewellyn  forthwith,  and  all 
the  hostages  of  Wales,  and  the  charters  which  have  been  de¬ 
livered  to  us  for  the  security  of  peace. 

59.  We  will  do  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  about  his  sisters, 
and  restoring  his  hostages,  and  his  liberties,  and  his  right,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  form  in  which  we  have  dealt  with  our  other  barons 
of  England,  unless  they  are  bound  to  other  matters  by  the 
charters  which  we  have  of  William  his  father,  once  King  of  the 
Scots,  and  this  shall  be  by  judgment  of  their  equals  in  our 
court. 

60.  All  these  aforesaid  customs  and  liberties  which  we  have 
granted  to  be  held  in  our  realm,  as  far  as  belongs  to  us,  towards 
our  own,  all  in  our  realm,  both  clergy  and  lay,  shall  observe, 
as  far  as  belongs  to  them,  towards  their  own. 

6 1 .  But  since,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  for  the  bettering  of 
our  realm,  and  for  better  quieting  the  discord  which  has  arisen 
between  us  and  our  barons,  we  have  granted  all  the  aforesaid, 
wishing  to  enjoy  them  in  pure  and  firm  security  for  ever, 
we  make  and  grant  them  the  underwritten  security  :  viz.  that 
the  barons  choose  twenty-five  barons  from  the  realm,  whom 
they  will,  who  should  with  all  their  power  keep,  hold,  and  cause 
to  be  kept,  the  peace  and  liberties  which  we  grant  them,  and 
by  this  our  present  charter  confirm,  so  that,  if  we,  or  our 
justiciary,  or  our  bailiffs,  or  any  of  our  servants,  do  wrong  in 
any  case  to  any  one,  or  we  transgress  any  of  the  articles  of 
peace  and  security,  and  the  offence  is  shown  to  four  out  of  the 
aforenamed  twenty-five  barons,  those  four  barons  shall  come 
to  us,  or  our  justiciary,  if  we  are  out  of  the  realm,  to  show  the 
wrong ;  they  shall  seek  that  we  cause  that  wrong  to  be  rectified 
without  delay.  And  if  we  do  not  rectify  the  wrong,  or,  if 
we  are  without  the  realm,  our  justiciary  do  not  rectify  it  within 
forty  days  from  the  time  in  which  it  was  shown  to  us  or  our 
justiciary,  if  we  are  without  the  realm,  the  aforesaid  four  barons 
shall  bring  the  case  before  the  rest  of  the  twenty-five  barons, 
and  those  twenty-five  barons,  with  the  commonalty  of  the  whole 
realm,  shall  distrain  and  distress  us,  in  every  way  they  can, 
to  wit,  by  the  capture  of  castles,  lands,  possessions,  and  other 
ways  in  which  they  can,  till  right  is  done  according  to  their 
will,  our  person  and  that  of  our  queen  and  our  children  saved  ; 
and,  when  right  is  done,  they  shall  obey  us  as  before.  And 
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whoever  of  the  land  wishes,  may  swear  that  he  will  obey  the 
orders  of  the  aforesaid  twenty-five  barons,  in  carrying  out  all 
the  aforesaid,  and  that  he  will  distress  us  as  far  as  he  can, 
with  them,  and  we  give  publicly  and  freely  licence  to  all  to 
swear  who  wills,  and  we  will  forbid  no  one  to  swear.  But 
all  those  in  the  land  who  will  not,  by  themselves  and  of  their 
own  accord,  swear  to  the  twenty-five  barons  about  distraining 
and  distressing  us  with  them,  we  will  cause  them  to  swear  by 
our  orders,  as  is  aforesaid.  And  if  any  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons 
dies,  or  quits  the  country,  or  in  any  way  is  hindered  from  being 
able  to  carry  out  the  aforesaid,  the  remainder  of  the  aforesaid 
twenty-five  barons  may  choose  another  into  his  place,  at  their 
discretion,  who  shall  be  sworn  in  like  manner  with  the  rest. 
In  all  those  matters  which  are  committed  to  the  barons  to 
carry  out,  if  these  twenty-five  happen  to  be  present  and  differ 
on  any  one  point,  or  others  summoned  by  them  will  not  or 
cannot  be  present,  that  must  be  had  settled  and  fixed  which 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  present  provides  or  decides, 
just  as  if  all  the  twenty-five  agreed  on  it,  and  the  aforesaid 
twenty-five  shall  swear  that  they  will  faithfully  keep  all  the 
aforesaid,  and  cause  them  to  be  kept  with  all  their  power. 
And  we  will  ask  nothing  from  any  one,  by  ourselves  or  any 
other,  by  which  any  one  of  these  grants  and  liberties  shall  be 
revoked  or  lessened ;  and  if  we  do  obtain  any  such  thing,  it 
shall  be  vain  and  void,  and  we  will  never  use  it  by  ourselves 
or  by  another. 

62.  And  all  ill  will,  wrath,  and  rancour,  which  has  arisen 
between  us  and  our  men,  clerics  and  laics,  from  the  time  of  the 
discord,  we  fully  have  remitted  and  condoned  to  all.  Besides, 
all  the  offences  done  by  reason  of  the  same  discord,  from  Easter 
in  the  1 6th  year  of  our  reign  to  the  renewal  of  peace,  we  wholly 
remit  to  all,  clerics  and  laics,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
fully  have  condoned.  And,  moreover,  we  have  caused  letters 
patent  to  be  made  to  them,  in  witness  of  this,  of  lord  Stephen, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  lord  Henry,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  of  the  aforesaid  bishops,  and  of  Master  Pandulf,  as  the 
aforenamed  security  and  grants. 

63.  Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly  order  that  the  English 
Church  should  be  free,  and  that  the  men  of  our  realm  should 
have  ami  hold  all  the  aforenamed  liberties,  rights,  and  grants, 
well  aud  in  peace,  freely  and  quietly,  fully  and  completely,  for 
them  and  their  heirs,  from  us  and  our  heirs,  in  all  things  and  places, 
for  ever,  as  is  aforesaid.  It  is  sworn  both  by  us,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  barons,  that  all  these  aforesaid  shall  be  kept  in  good  faith 
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and  without  ill  meaning.  Witnesses,  the  abovenamed  and  many 
others.  Given  by  our  hand,  in  the  meadow  which  is  called 
Runningmead,  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  on  the  15th  day 
of  June,  in  the  17  th  year  of  our  reign. 


These  are  the  twenty-five  barons  elect : — 


Earl  of  Clare. 

Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Earl  of  Gloucester. 

Earl  of  Winchester. 

Earl  of  Hereford. 

Earl  Roger  (Bigot). 

Earl  Robert  de  Yere. 
William  Marshall,  junior. 
Robert  Fitz  Walter,  senior. 
Gilbert  de  Clare. 

Eustace  de  Vesci. 

Hugh  Bigod. 

William  de  Munbray. 


Mayor  of  Loudon. 
William  de  Lanvalay. 
Robert  de  Ros. 

Constable  of  Chester. 
Richard  de  Percy. 

John  Fitz  Robert. 
William  Malet. 

Geoffrey  de  Say. 

Roger  de  Mumbezon. 
William  de  Huntingfield. 
Richard  de  Mountfichet. 
William  de  Albini. 


P.  298.  The  king  to  the  sheriff,  warreners,  keepers  of  rivers, 
and  all  his  bailiffs  in  the  county,  health.  Know  that  peace  has 
by  God’s  grace  been  restored  between  us  and  the  barons  and 
free  men  of  our  realm,  as  you  will  be  able  to  hear  and  see  by  our 
charter  which  we  thereupon  caused  to  be  made,  which  also  we 
order  to  be  publicly  read  through  your  whole  bailiwick  and 
firmly  kept,  wishing  and  expressly  ordering  that  you,  the  sheriff, 
shall  cause  all  of  your  bailiwick  to  swear  to  the  twenty-five  barons 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  aforesaid  charter,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  aforesaid  charter,  at  their  bidding,  or  the  greater 
paid  of  them,  before  them,  or  those  whom  they  have  appointed 
as  deputies  by  their  letters  patent,  and  at  the  day  and  place 
which  the  aforesaid  barons  or  their  attorneys  have  appointed 
this  to  be  done  in.  We  will  also  and  order  that  twelve  knights 
of  your  county,  who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  county  in  the  first 
county  meeting  which  is  held  in  your  parts  after  the  receipt  of 
these  letters,  shall  swear  to  inquire  into  evil  customs,  as  well  of 
sheriffs  as  of  their  servants,  forests,  foresters,  warrens  and 
warreners,  rivers  and  their  keepers,  and  to  destroy  them,  as  is 
contained  in  the  Great  Charter.  Ye  therefore  all,  as  ye  love  us 
and  our  honour,  and  the  peace  of  our  realm,  will  inviolably 
observe  all  which  is  contained  in  the  charter,  and  cause  it  to  be 
observed  by  all,  lest  by  your  default  or  misconduct  it  may  happen 
that  the  peace  of  our  realm,  which  God  avert,  be  again  disturbed. 
And  you,  sheriff,  cause  our  peace  to  be  proclaimed  through  all 
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your  bailiwick,  and  bid  it  be  firmly  maintained.  And  for  this,  &c. 
we  send  to  you.  Witness,  myself,  at  Runnymede,  July  19th,  in 
the  17th  year  of  my  reign. 

Charter  of  N ottinyham. 

P.  300.  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  that  we  have 
granted,  and  by  this  our  present  charter  have  confirmed  to  our 
burgesses  of  Nottingham  all  those  free  customs  which  they  had 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  our  greatgrandfather,  and  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry,  our  father,  as  the  charter  of  the  same 
Henry  our  father  testifies,  viz.  toll  and  team  and  infangenthef, 
and  dues  from  Thurmaston  1  (see  p.  64)  to  Newark,  and  from 
all  passing  the  Trent,  as  fully  as  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and 
vn  the  other  part  from  Duit  beyond  Rempston  to  the  water  of 
Redford  in  Northamptonshire  and  of  Bikesdyke.  The  men  of 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  should  come  to  the  town  of 
Nottingham  on  Friday  and  Saturday  with  their  waggons  and 
teams,  nor  shall  any  one  within  twelve  leagues  round  Notting¬ 
ham  work  dyed  cloth  except  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  if 
any  one  from  any  place  reside  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  a  day 
and  a  year  in  time  of  peace,  and  without  claim,  the  king  shall 
have  no  right  against  him  afterwards.  And  whoever  of  the 
burgesses  shall  buy  land  of  his  neighbour  and  possess  it  a  whole 
year  and  a  day  without  claim  from  the  relations  of  the  vendor, 
if  they  are  in  England,  he  shall  afterwards  keep  it  quit :  nor  shall 
they  answer  the  provost  of  the  town  of  Nottingham  making 
claim  against  any  one  of  the  burgesses,  unless  some  one  be 
accuser  in  the  case,  and  whoever  shall  remain  in  the  town,  of 
whatever  fee  he  is,  should  pay  tallages  with  the  burgesses,  and 
aid  the  defaults  of  the  burgesses.  All  who  come  to  Nottingham 
market,  from  the  evening  of  Friday  to  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
shall  not  be  arrested,  except  for  our  ferm.  And  the  road  of  the 
Trent  should  be  free  to  sailors,  as  much  as  one  pole  extends  from 
either  side  of  mid-water.  Besides,  we  have  granted  of  our 
special  gift,  and  by  this  charter  have  confirmed  to  the  same  our 
free  burgesses,  a  guild  of  merchants,  with  all  liberties  and  free 
customs  which  should  and  do  belong  to  a  guild  of  merchants, 
and  that  they  shall  be  quit  of  due  through  our  whole  land  before 
and  after  market.  And  it  is  allowed  them  to  appoint  of  their 
own  men  whom  they  will  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  their  provost, 
who  shall  answer  of  our  ferm  for  them,  so  that  if  the  same 
provost  displease  us,  we  will  remove  him  at  our  pleasure,  and 
they  shall  put  another  in  his  place  at  our  discretion.  We  have 
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granted  also  to  the  same  burgesses,  that  whoever  is  appointed 
provost  of  the  same  town  by  them,  shall  pay  the  term  of  the 
same  town,  at  our  demesne  exchequer,  wherever  it  be  in 
England  at  two  terms,  to  wit,  a  moiety  at  the  close  of  Easter, 
and  a  moiety  on  the  octaves  of  Michaelmas.  Wherefore  we  will 
and  firmly  enjoin  that  the  aforesaid  burgesses  shall  have  and 
hold  the  aforesaid  customs,  well  and  in  peace,  free  and  quit, 
honourably  and  peacefully,  abundantly  and  wholly,  as  they  had 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  our  greatgrandfather,  and  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry,  our  father,  with  the  aforesaid  additions 
which  we  have  granted  them.  And  we  forbid  that  any  one 
should  presume  to  annoy  the  aforesaid  burgesses  against  our 
charter  in  anything,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  to  us  of  £  i  o,  as  we 
granted  and  by  our  reasonable  charter  confirmed  to  them  when 
we  were  Earl  of  Mortaigne.  These  witnesses,  Geoffrey,  son  of 
Peter,  earl  of  Essex,  "William  Brewer,  Hugh  Bardolf,  Robert 
Fitz  Roger,  William  de  Stuteville,  Hugh  de  Neville,  Simon  de 
Pateshull,  Gilbert  de  Norfolk.  Given  by  the  hands  of  S.  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Wells,  and  John  Gray,  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  at 
Clipston,  March  19th,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

Charter  of  N orthanipton. 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted 
to  our  burgesses  of  Northampton  that  none  of  them  shall  plead 
outside  the  walls  of  Northampton  to  any  plea  beyond  pleas  of 
external  tenures,  except  moneyers  and  our  servants.  We  have 
granted  to  them  also  quittance  of  murder  within  town  and 
portsoke,  and  that  none  of  them  make  duel,  and  that  in  pleas 
which  pertain  to  the  crown  they  may  defend  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  and  that 
within  the  walls  of  the  town  no  one  shall  take  quarters  by 
violence,  or  by  the  assignment  of  the  marshal.  This  also  we  have 
granted  them,  that  all  burgesses  of  Northampton  shall  be  quit 
of  toll  and  lastage  through  all  England  and  the  sea  ports,  and 
that  none  be  judged  in  mercy  of  money  unless  according  to  the 
law  which  our  citizens  of  London  had  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  our  father,  and  that  in  that  town  there  shall  be  shifting 
in  no  plea,  and  that  a  hustings  shall  be  held  once  a  week  at 
least,  and  that  they  shall  have  their  lands,  and  pledges,  and  all 
their  debts  justly,  whoever  owes  it  them,  and  of  the  lands  and 
tenures  which  are  within  the  town,  right  may  be  maintained  for 
them  according  to  the  custom  of  the  town,  and  of  all  the  debts 
which  have  been  contracted  at  Northampton,  and  the  pledges 
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given  there  pleas  should  he  held  at  Northampton.  And  if  any 
man  in  all  England  takes  toll  or  custom  from  the  men  of 
Northampton,  after  he  has  failed  to  do  right,  the  provost  of 
Northampton  may  make  seizure  at  Northampton  thereon. 
Besides,  for  the  improvement  of  that  town,  we  have  granted 
them  that  they  should  be  quit  of  brid-toll,  and  seduction  fine, 
and  year’s  gift,  and  scotale,  so  that  the  provost  of  Northampton 
or  any  other  bailiff  shall  not  take  scotale.  These  aforenamed 
customs  we  have  granted  them,  and  all  other  liberties  and  free 
customs  which  our  citizens  of  London  had  when  they  had  them 
freest  and  best,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  our  father,  according 
to  the  liberties  of  London,  and  the  laws  of  the  town  of  North¬ 
ampton.  Whence  we  will  and  firmly  enjoin,  that  they  and  their 
heirs  shall  have  and  hold  all  these  aforesaid  by  inheritance  of  us 
and  our  heirs,  by  paying  £120  in  tale  for  the  town  of  North¬ 
ampton,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  into  our  exchequer  in 
Michaelmas  term,  by  the  hands  of  the  provost  of  Northampton. 
And  the  burgesses  of  Northampton  shall  appoint  what  provost 
they  will  of  their  own  body  annually,  who  shall  be  fit  for  us 
and  them,  in  this  manner,  to  wit,  that  our  same  burgesses  of 
Northampton,  by  the  common  coimsel  of  their  town,  shall  choose 
two  of  the  most  lawful  and  discreet  men  of  their  town,  and  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  the  sheriff  of  Northants  (and  the  sheriff  shall 
present  one  of  them  to  our  chief  justice  at  Westminster,  when  he 
has  to  render  his  account),  who  shall  well  and  faithfully  guard 
the  provostship  of  the  town  of  Northampton,  and  shall  not  be 
removed  as  long  as  they  behave  themselves  well  in  that  bailiwick, 
unless  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  town.  We  will  too  that  in 
the  same  town  of  Northampton  there  be  chosen,  by  the  common 
counsel  of  the  town,  four  of  the  most  lawful  and  wise  men  of  the 
town  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  other  things  which 
pertain  to  us  and  to  our  crown  in  the  same  town,  and  to  see  that 
the  provosts  of  that  town  treat  justly  and  lawfully,  both  poor 
and  rich.  Witnesses,  William,  bishop  of  London,  &c.  Given  by 
the  hands  of  S.  archdeacon  of  Wells,  &c.  at  Windsor,  &c.  in  the 
year,  &c. 

Charter  of  Dunwich. 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted, 
and  by  our  present  charter  confirmed  to  our  burgesses  of  Dun¬ 
wich,  that  the  town  of  Dunwich  shall  be  our  free  town,  and 
have  soc,  and  sac,  and  toll,  and  theam,  and  infangentlief,  and 
that  they  through  our  whole  land  shall  be  free  of  dues,  and 
lastage,  and  passage,  and  pontage,  and  stallage,  and  levy,  and 
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Danegeld,  and  of  water  tax  of  wreck  and  lagan,  and  all  other 
customs,  save  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  London,  and  that  they 
should  pay  by  their  hands  their  right  and  due  ferm  at  our  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  that  they  make  no  suit  of  the  county  or  hundreds 
except  before  our  justices  ;  and  when  they  are  summoned  to  be 
before  our  justices  they  shall  send  for  themselves  twelve  lawful 
men  of  their  town  who  shall  stand  for  them  all ;  and  if  they  are 
to  be  amerced,  they  shall  be  amerced  by  six  reputable  men  of 
their  own  town,  and  six  reputable  men  without  the  town.  We 
have  granted  to  them  that  they  can  marry  their  sons  and 
daughters  freely  where  they  will  in  our  land,  and  widows  like¬ 
wise  by  the  counsel  of  their  friends,  and  that  they  be  able  to 
give,  sell,  or  make  henceforward,  as  they  like  and  when  they 
like,  conveyances  of  their  land  and  buildings  in  the  town.  We 
have  also  granted  them  a  hans  and  guild  of  merchants  as  they 
were  wont  to  have.  Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly  enjoin  that 
the  aforesaid  our  burgesses  may  have  and  hold  freely,  peacefully, 
and  fully,  without  any  hindrance,  the  aforenamed  liberties  and 
free  customs.  Witness,  E.  bishop  of  Ely,  William  Marshall,  &c. 
Given  by  the  hands  of  H.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  our  chan¬ 
cellor,  at  Rivaulx,  on  the  29th  of  June,  in  the  first  year  of  our 
reign. 


Charter  of  the  citizens  of  Lincoln. 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted, 
&c.  Besides,  we  will  and  grant  that  the  same  our  citizens 
of  Lincoln  shall  choose,  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  city,  two 
of  the  most  lawful  and  discreet  of  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  and 
present  them  to  the  chief  justice  at  Westminster,  that  they  keep 
well  and  faithfully  the  provostship  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and 
be  not  removed  as  long  as  they  behave  well  in  their  bailiwick, 
unless  by  the  common  counsel  of  their  city.  We  will  also  that  in 
the  same  city  of  Lincoln  there  be  chosen  by  the  common  counsel 
of  the  city  four  of  the  most  lawful  and  discreet  citizens  to  keep 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  other  things  which  pertain  to  our 
crown  in  the  same  city,  and  to  see  that  the  provosts  of  that  city 
treat  both  poor  and  rich  justly  and  lawfully.  Witnesses,  W.  bishop 
of  London,  G.  son  of  Peter,  earl  of  Essex,  William  Marshall,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  Hugh  Bardulf,  William  Brewer.  Given  by  the 
hands  of  S.  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  John  de  Gray,  archdeacon 
of  Gloucester,  at  Alton,  on  April  23,  the  first  year  of  our 
reign. 
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Confirmation  of  citizens  of  York. 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted  to 
our  citizens  of  York  all  their  liberties  and  laws  and  customs,  and 
in  particular  their  merchants’  guild,  and  their  hanses  in  England 
and  Normandy,  and  their  lastage  along  the  whole  coast  of  the 
sea,  quiet,  as  they  ever  had  them  best  and  freest  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry,  our  greatgrandfather.  And  we  will  and  firmly  enjoin 
that  they  have  and  hold  the  aforesaid  liberties  and  customs, 
with  all  the  liberties  belonging  to  their  aforesaid  guild  and 
hanses,  as  well  and  in  peace,  freely  and  quietly,  as  they  ever  did, 
at  the  best,  freest,  and  quietest,  have  and  hold  in  the  time  of  the 
aforesaid  King  Henry  our  greatgrandfather,  as  the  charter  of 
our  same  father,  and  the  charter  of  our  brother  Richard 
reasonably  testify.  Besides,  know  that  we  have  granted,  and 
by  this  present  charter  have  confirmed  to  all  our  citizens  of 
York  quittance  of  every  due,  lastage,  wreck,  pontage,  passage, 
and  trespass,  and  all  metage  through  all  England,  and  Normandy, 
and  Aquitain,  and  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  and  along  all  ports  and 
coasts  of  the  sea  in  England,  Normandy,  Aquitain,  Anjou,  and 
Poitou.  Whence  we  will  and  firmly  enjoin  that  they  be  quit 
thence,  and  we  forbid  that  any  one  should  disturb  them  in  this 
under  £10  of  forfeiture,  as  the  charter  of  our  brother  King 
Richard  reasonably  testifies.  Witnesses,  G.  archbishop  of  York, 
Ph.  bishop  of  Durham,  Geoffrey,  son  of  Peter,  earl  of  Essex,  &c. 
Given  by  the  hand  of  S.  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  John  de  Gray, 
at  York,  March  25,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 


The  Charter  of  the  men  of  Hartlepool. 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted, 
and  by  this  our  present  charter  confirmed  to  the  men  of  Hartle¬ 
pool,  that  they  be  free  burgesses,  and  that  they  have  the  same 
liberties  and  laws  in  their  town  of  Hartlepool,  which  the  bur¬ 
gesses  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  have  in  their  own  town  of  New¬ 
castle.  Whence  we  will  and  firmly  enjoin,  that  the  aforenamed 
burgesses  may  have  and  hold  the  aforesaid  liberties  and  laws 
well  and  in  peace,  freely,  quietly,  and  fully,  as  is  aforesaid.  These 
witness,  William  de  Stutville,  Hugh  Bardolf,  Peter  de  Meadows, 
William  Brewer,  Hugh  de  Neville,  Robert  de  Ros,  Eustace  de 
Vesci,  Peter  de  Bruce,  &c.  Given  by  the  hand  of  S.  archdeacon 
of  Wells,  at  Durham,  February  8,  in  the  second  year  of  our 
reign. 


Communa  to  Niort. 


John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  to  all  to  whom  this  present 
writing  comes,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted  that  the  bur¬ 
gesses  of  Niort  may  make  and  have  a  commonalty  in  their  town 
of  Niort,  with  all  liberties  and  free  customs  which  ought  to 
belong  to  such  a  commonalty,  saving  in  all  fidelity  to  us  and 
our  right.  Witness,  myself,  at  Roche  Andelys  (Chateau  Gaillard  1), 
August  31,  &c. 

Charter  of  the  burgesses  of  Helston. 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted, 
and  by  this  our  present  charter  confirmed,  that  our  town  of 
Helston  be  a  free  town,  and  that  our  burgesses  of  the  same  town 
may  have  a  guild  of  merchants  and  quittance  through  our  whole 
land  of  due,  pontage,  passage,  stallage,  lastage,  and  tollage, 
saving  in  all  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London.  We  grant  to 
them  that  they  do  not  plead,  except  within  their  town,  of  pro¬ 
perty  or  tenures  belonging  to  their  town,  except  in  pleas  be¬ 
longing  to  our  crown,  and  pleas  of  lands  outside.  We  will  that 
they  have  all  other  liberties  and  free  customs  which  our  bur¬ 
gesses  of  the  castle  of  Launceston  had  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry,  our  father,  so  that  none  of  the  aforesaid  burgesses,  unless 
he  reside  in  the  aforesaid  town  of  Helston,  have  these  liberties. 
These  witness,  William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  William  Brewer, 
Robert  de  Turnham,  Robert  de  Tresgoz,  Sim.  de  Patishill,  Ralf 
de  Stokes,  Eustace  de  Fauconberg.  Given  by  the  hand  of  S. 
archdeacon  of  Wells,  at  Cranbourne,  on  April  15th,  in  the 
second  year  of  our  reign. 

Letters  patent  of  the  burgesses  of  Helston. 

John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted, 
and  by  this  our  present  writing  have  confirmed,  to  our  burgesses  of 
Helston,  the  town  of  Helston  with  its  appurtenances  to  ferm,  by 
the  old  and  due  ferm,  and  with  £4  increase,  to  have  and  to  hold 
as  long  as  they  will  and  faithfully  serve  us,  and  pay  their  ferm 
well,  by  paying  their  ferm  by  their  own  hand  at  our  two  ex¬ 
chequers,  to  wit,  a  moiety  at  Easter,  and  another  moiety  at 
Michaelmas.  And  know  that  the  increase  is  the  same  kind  as 
the  ferm.  Witness,  Simon  de  Pateshill,  at  Dorchester,  April  18. 

London. 

John,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted,  and  by  our  present 
charter  confirmed,  to  our  barons  of  our  city  of  London,  that 
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they  choose  their  mayor  for  themselves  every  year,  who  may  be 
faithful  to  us,  discreet  and  fit  for  the  government  of  the  city,  so 
that  when  he  is  elected  he  may  be  presented  to  us  or  our 
justiciary,  if  we  be  not  present,  and  swear  fealty  to  us,  and  that 
they  may  at  the  end  of  a  year  remove  him  and  substitute  an¬ 
other  if  they  will,  or  keep  him,  provided  he  be  shown  us  or  our 
justiciary,  if  we  are  not  present.  We  have  also  granted  to  the 
same  our  barons,  and  confirmed  it  by  our  charter,  that  they 
have,  well  and  in  peace,  freely,  quietly,  fully,  all  the  liberties 
which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  both  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
without  it,  and  both  on  land  and  sea,  and  in  all  other  places, 
saving  our  chamberlaincy  to  us.  Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly 
enjoin  that  the  aforenamed,  our  barons  of  our  city  of  London, 
may  choose  for  themselves  a  mayor  each  year,  from  themselves, 
in  the  aforesaid  manner,  and  that  they  have  all  the  aforesaid 
liberties,  well  and  in  peace,  completely  and  fully,  with  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  same  liberties  as  is  aforesaid.  Witnesses,  the 
lords  bishops  P.  of  Winchester,  W.  of  Worcester,  W.  of  Coventry, 
William  Brewer,  Peter  son  of  Hubert,  Geoffrey  de  Lucy,  and 
John  Fitz  Hugh.  Given  by  the  hand  of  Master  Richard  of  the 
Marshes,  our  chancellor,  at  the  New  Temple  in  London,  May  9th, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

P.  311.  Henry  III,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  was  crowned  at 
the  feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  in  a  great  hurry,  his  relatives 
and  friends  who  had  clung  faithfully  to  his  father  when  he  was 
alive  wishing  it,  by  Gualo  the  lord  legate,  at  Gloucester,  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Worcester,  Coventry,  and  Bath  assisting, 
and  the  earls  who  were  of  the  boy’s  party,  to  wit,  the  Earl  of 
Chester,  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Strigull  and  Pembroke,  Earl  of 
Ferrers,  William  Brewer,  Savaric  de  Malelac  ;  the  other  earls 
and  barons  followed  Louis.  Not  long  after,  Gualo  the  legate 
held  a  council  at  Bristol  on  S.  Martin’s  day,  to  which  he 
gathered  eleven  bishops  of  England  and  Wales  who  were  present, 
and  other  prelates  of  inferior  degree,  but  he  constrained  the  earls, 
and  barons,,  and  knights  who  came  together  to  swear  fealty  to 
King  Henry. 

The  king  after  his  coronation  remained  in  the  keeping  of 
William  of  Pembroke,  viz.  the  great  marshal. 

On  the  nth  of  September  peace  was  made  between  the  afore¬ 
named  King  Henry  and  the  aforenamed  Louis,  at  Kingston,  by 
means  of  Gualo,  the  legate  of  our  lord  pope,  there  being  on  the 
spot,  and  collected  by  the  order  of  our  lord  king,  a  very  great 
army  of  knights  and  free  tenants  from  every  part  of  all  England. 
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Afterwards,  on  September  23,  there  came  to  Merton  the  lord 
legate,  the  lord  Louis,  and  nearly  all  the  great  men  of  England. 
But  the  lord  King  of  England  granted,  and  by  his  charter  con¬ 
firmed,  to  all  free  men  of  his  realm,  all  the  liberties  and  free 
customs  which  they  had  in  the  tiinO  of  his  ancestors,  with  an 
increase  of  other  liberties  contained  in  the  aforenamed  charter, 
which  charter  indeed,  since  the  lord  king  had  no  seal  of  his  own 
at  that  time  by  reason  of  his  nonage,  was  sealed  by  the  seal  of 
the  aforenamed  legate  and  the  seal  of  lord  William  Marshall, 
seneschal  of  England,  governor  of  the  aforesaid  king  and  his 
realm. 

King  Henry  was  at  Christmas  in  Northampton,  Eeaukes  sup¬ 
plying  all  that  was  needed  for  the  royal  feast.  In  those  days 
there  were  in  England  many  to  whom  it  was  the  pleasantest 
thing,  in  the  time  of  the  past  war,  to  live  on  plunder,  hence  after 
peace  had  been  proclaimed  and  agreed  to  by  all,  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  keep  their  itching  hands  from  plunder.  Chief  instigators 
of  these  acts  were  William,  earl  of  Albemarle,  Feaukes  with  his 
castellans,  Robert  de  Yipont,  Brien  Lisle,  Hugh  de  Balliol, 
Philip  Mark,  and  Robert  de  Gauge,  who  presumed  to  detain 
the  castles  of  certain  bishops  and  nobles  with  their  lands  and 
possessions  against  their  will,  and  the  king’s  forbidding. 

After  Michaelmas  there  came  to  London  the  wise  men  of 
England,  and  renewed  the  laws  and  liberties  according  to  the 
charter  of  King  John,  which  he  made  with  the  barons,  and  they 
wrote  it  in  the  form  of  an  indenture,  and  confirmed  it  with  the 
seal  of  Gualo  the  legate,  and  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  and  William,  bishop  of  London, 
and  William  Marshall,  till  the  young  king  should  have  a  seal  of 
course.  Gualo  the  legate  left  England  about  S.  Clement’s  day, 
and  the  lord  Pandulf  forthwith  succeeded  him  as  legate. 

William  senior,  marshal  of  the  king  and  governor  of  the 
realm,  died.  After  his  death  the  abovenamed  king  remained 
in  the  keeping  of  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester. 

Henry  III  was  crowned  king  of  England  a  second  time,  on 
Whitsunday,  at  Westminster.  He  had  a  tallage  through  Eng¬ 
land,  two  shillings  for  each  plough  land. 

William  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  Albemarle,  having  occupied 
certain  castles  unjustly,  and  unwilling  to  return  to  the  peace  of 
our  lord  king,  raised  against  him  a  hostile  rebellion  in  Lincoln, 
where  the  bishop  and  his  partisans  being  excommunicated  by 
the  legate  Pandulf  and  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  of  England, 
for  such  a  crime,  the  same  earl  was  forced  to  a  shameful  sur¬ 
render.  The  Monday  immediately  after  the  feast  of  S.  Mary 
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Magdalena,  Pandulf,  elect  of  Norwich,  gave  up  his  legateship  at 
the  orders  of  our  lord  Pope  Honorius,  there  being  present 
Richard,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Winchester,  Eustace  of 
London,  at  Westminster.  No  one  else  succeeded  then  to  the 
office  of  legate. 

King  Henry  granted  from  all  England,  by  the  advice  of  our 
lord  Stephen,  archbishop  Canterbury,  and  other  nobles  of  the 
land,  as  aid  for  acquiring  the  Holy  Land,  from  each  earl  three 
marks,  from  each  baron  one  mark,  from  each  knight  twelve 
pennies,  from  each  free  man  one  penny,  from  every  man  having 
chattel  to  the  value  of  half  a  mark,  one  penny.  But  that  grant 
was  little  or  no  advantage,  because  it  was  soon  after  opposed, 
and  brought  to  no  effect. 

The  king,  on  the  octaves  of  Epiphany,  coming  to  London  with 
his  barons  to  a  conference,  was  required  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  other  nobles  that  he  would  confirm  the  liberties 
and  free  customs  for  which  war  was  stirred  up  against  his  father. 
And  as  the  archbishop  showed  evidently,  the  same  king  was  un¬ 
able  to  escape  from  doing  it,  since  when  Louis  quitted  England 
he  swore,  and  the  whole  nobility  of  the  realm  with  him,  that 
they  would  observe  the  aforewritten  liberties  and  hand  them 
down  to  be  observed.  And  William  Brewer,  who  was  one  of  the 
king’s  counsellors,  hearing  this,  answered  on  the  king’s  behalf : 

‘  The  liberties  which  you  seek,  because  they  were  extorted  by 
force,  ought  not  rightly  to  be  obeyed.’  These  words  the  arch¬ 
bishop  being  annoyed  at,  rebuked  him,  saying,  ‘  William,  if  you 
loved  the  king  you  would  not  hinder  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.' 
And  the  king,  seeing  the  archbishop  moved  to  anger,  said,  ‘  All 
those  liberties  we  swear  to,  and  we  are  bound,  as  we  have  sworn, 
to  keep  them.’ 

In  the  same  year  rose  no  small  murmuring  among  the  nobles 
against  Hubert  de  Burgh  the  justiciary.  There  was  added  be¬ 
sides,  as  a  stimulant  to  greater  hatred,  the  approach  of  the 
messengers  of  the  king  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome,  who  bore  a 
bull  of  our  lord  pope  to  the  archbishops  of  England  and  their 
suffragans,  which  contained  this  sentence,  viz.  that  the  lord  pope 
judged  the  King  of  England  of  full  age,  and  that  henceforth  the 
same  king  should  manage  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  advice  of  them  of  his  household.  He  noted  too,  that 
by  apostolical  authority  he  warned  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights, 
and  all  others  who  had  the  custody  of  castles,  honours,  and  towns 
which  belong  to  the  king’s  demesne,  that  immediately  on  seeing 
the  king’s  letters  they  should  restore  them,  and  that  those  who 
gainsayed  should  be  compelled  to  give  satisfaction  by  ecclesiastical 
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censure.  Whence  a  great  part  of  the  earls  and  barons  put  for¬ 
ward  the  abovenamed  pretexts  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
realm. 

Some  of  the  foreigners  were  turned  out  and  removed  from 
their  castles  and  offices  of  trust  in  England.  Feaukes  himself 
returned  to  his  own  country. 

On  account  of  his  great  labours  and  expences,  there  was 
granted  to  the  king,  both  by  prelates  and  laity,  on  every  plough 
land  through  the  whole  of  England  two  shillings  of  silver.  The 
king  granted  the  nobles  a  scutage,  viz.  from  each  shield  two 
marks  sterling. 

A  general  council  being  held  in  London,  the  king  asked  a 
general  aid  from  his  barons  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  ;  the 
harons,  on  the  other  hand,  asked  for  the  liberties,  the  concession 
of  which  they  formerly  exacted  from  John,  and  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  king  himself,  though  they  were  not  yet  kept, 
and  his  bailiff’s  put  hindrances  in  the  way.  After  many  changes 
of  opinion,  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  king  grant  those 
liberties  to  both  ‘populus’  and  ‘plebs’  which  he  had  previously 
granted  as  a  boy,  since  he  had  grown  up.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  the  religious 
themselves,  freely  gave  the  king  in  so  great  a  crisis  a  fifteenth 
of  their  moveables.  As  the  secular  clergy  did  not  agree,  the 
king  got  general  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  English  clergy,  to 
the  effect  that  they  should  make  him  a  sufficient  aid  according 
to  the  value  of  their  benefices. 

The  King  of  the  English,  who  thirsted  with  a  burning  desire 
to  cross  over  in  warlike  fashion  to  parts  beyond  sea,  having 
called  his  councilors,  caused  that  letters  sent  him  by  our  lord 
pope  should  be  read,  and  asked  them  their  advice  as  to  what  he 
should  do  after  such  a  requisition.  All  the  prelates  and  nobles 
agreed  that  the  required  business  should  be  postponed. 

The  King  of  the  English,  having  called  a  council  together  in 
February  at  Oxford,  declared  to  them  all  that  he  was  of  lawful 
age,  and  for  the  future,  as  he  was  free  from  guardianship,  would 
himself  in  the  first  place  manage  the  king’s  affairs  ;  and  thus  he 
who  first  had  William  Marshall  as  his  governor  while  he  lived, 
and  afterwards  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  shook  himself  out, 
by  the  advice  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  justiciary  of  the  realm,  from 
the  counsel  and  government  of  the  bishop  and  his  men.  At  the 
same  council  the  king  caused  to  cancel  and  annul  all  the  charters 
on  the  liberties  of  forest  in  all  provinces  of  the  realm  of  Eng¬ 
land,  after  they  had  been  enjoyed  for  two  years  in  the  whole 
realm. 
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The  king  put  a  heavy  tallage  on  every  rich  man,  citizens  and 
burgesses.  The  men  of  religion  granted  him  the  fifteenth,  and 
the  clergy  a  sixteenth. 

The  king  caused  to  come  together  at  Westminster,  on  the 
Sunday  when  Misericordias  Domini  is  sung  (second  Sunday  after 
Easter,  April  29),  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  Templars, 
Hospitalers,  earls,  barons,  rectors  of  churches,  and  they  who  hold 
of  him  in  chief,  to  the  appointed  place  and  day,  to  hear  his 
business  aforenamed,  to  wit,  the  tithes  sought  for  the  war  against 
Frederic  II,  and  to  treat  in  common  on  pressing  matters.  The 
king  was  a  staff  of  reed.  The  earls  and  barons  and  all  the  laity 
plainly  told  him  that  they  would  give  no  tithes,  being  unwilling 
to  bind  their  baronies  and  lay  possessions  to  the  Homan  Church. 
The  bishops,  howevei’,  and  abbots,  the  priors,  and  other  prelates 
of  churches,  at  last  consented,  in  fear  of  a  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication.  Earl  Ranulf  of  Chester  alone  stood  out  manfully, 
not  wishing  to  reduce  his  lands  to  servitude,  and  would  not  allow 
the  religious  and  clerics  of  his  fee  to  pay  the  aforenamed  tithes, 
although  they  were  forced  to  pay  in  England  and  Wales,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland. 

On  January  26,  came  to  a  conference  at  Westminster  the 
king  with  the  prelates  and  other  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  the 
same  king  exacted  a  scutage,  for  every  shield  three  marks,  from 
all  who  held  baronies,  both  laity  and  prelates.  And  when 
Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  certain  bishops  with  him 
boldly  resisted  the  king,  and  said  that  ecclesiastics  are  not  bound 
to  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  laity,  since  the  scutage  for 
parts  beyond  the  sea  had  been  granted  in  their  absence. 

When  we  sought  from  the  prelates  of  England  that  they  would 
make  us  an  aid,  viz.  the  bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  priors,  and 
prioresses,  who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  they  freely  gave  us  such  an 
aid,  to  wit,  forty  shillings  on  each  knight’s  fee,  from  as  many 
fees  as  those  from  which  they  are  bound  to  answer  when  they  do 
us  military  service.  And  we  have  granted  to  the  same  prelates 
that  for  the  aforesaid  aid  made  to  us  they  may  have  of  each 
military  fee  held  of  themselves  forty  shillings. 

There  came  together  on  that  day,  March  9,  to  a  conference  at 
Westminster,  at  the  king’s  summons,  the  nobles  of  England,  both 
laity  and  prelates.  The  king  informed  them  that  he  was  involved 
in  heavy  debts  by  reason  of  the  warlike  expedition  which  he  had 
lately  carried  on  in  parts  beyond  sea,  and  that,  constrained  by 
necessity,  he  asked  generally  of  them  an  aid.  On  hearing  which, 
Earl  Ranulf  of  Chester,  speaking  for  the  nobles  of  the  realm, 
answered  that  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights  who  held  of  him  in 
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chief  were  there  personally  with  him,  and  spent  their  money  so 
unprofitably  that  they  have  all  returned  thence  poor,  and  do  not 
rightly  owe  an  aid  to  the  king.  And  so  having  asked  leave,  the 
laity  all  went  away.  But  the  prelates  answered  the  king  and 
said  that  many  bishops  and  abbots  who  were  summoned  were 
not  there,  and  so  they  begged  a  postponement  to  a  fixed  day  on 
which  they  all  might  come  together.  The  king  began  to  exact 
an  account  from  the  sheriff’s  and  bailiff's  and  all  other  servants  of 
his  of  their  rents,  and  all  things  which  belonged  to  the  treasury. 

At  the  same  time  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Peter,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  removed  Hubert  de  Burgh,  chief  justiciary  of  the 
realm,  from  his  office,  and  appointed  Stephen  Segrave  in  his 
place,  though  merely  a  knight,  on  July  29. 

There  came  to  Lambeth  to  a  conference,  on  Holy  Cross  day, 
before  the  king,  the  bishops  and  other  prelates  of  churches,  with 
the  nobles  of  the  realm,  where  was  granted  to  the  king,  for  the 
debts  in  which  he  was  bound  to  the  Count  of  Britanny,  a  fortieth 
part  of  moveables  from  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  clergy,  and  laity. 

The  king  held  his  court  for  Christmas  at  Worcester,  where, 
as  is  said,  by  the  advice  of  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  re¬ 
moved  all  natural  born  subjects  of  his  court  from  their  offices, 
and  put  men  of  Poitou,  foreigners,  into  their  places.  Then  the 
king,  sending  a  letter,  summoned  all  the  earls  and  barons  of  his 
realm  to  a  conference,  to  come  to  Oxford  on  the  feast  of  S. 
John,  but  they  would  not  come  at  Ids  bidding.  When  the 
aforesaid  nobles  heard  that  many  robbers  had  lately  landed  in 
the  realm,  with  horses  and  arms,  and  invited  by  the  king,  as 
they  saw  no  footstep  of  peace,  they  neglected  to  come  on  the 
specified  day,  informing  the  king,  by  special  messengers,  that  he 
must  without  delay  dismiss  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
other  men  of  Poitou,  from  his  court,  and  if  he  would  not,  that 
they  would,  by  common  counsel  of  the  whole  realm,  expel  him 
from  his  kingdom  with  his  evil  counsellors,  and  take  in  hand 
the  appointment  of  a  new  king. 

Then  the  king,  who  was  anxious  above  all  things  that  peace 
should  be  made,  caused  to  summons  all  the  above  written  by 
his  letters  to  come  to  Gloucester,  on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension 
day,  to  wit,  on  May  29th,  to  a  conference,  to  receive  his  full 
favour,  with  their  inheritances. 

King  Henry  caused  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  his  own  manors 
to  be  talliaged  through  all  England. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  took  a  tax  on  plough  lands,  to  wit, 
two  marks  a  plough  land,  for  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Isabella. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  King  Henry,  son  of  King  Jolm,  on 
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Wednesday,  the  morrow  of  S.  Vincent,  in  the  court  of  our  lord 
king,  at  Merton,  before  our  lord  King  Henry,  and  the  venerable 
father  the  lord  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his 
bishops,  and  before  the  greater  part  of  our  earls  and  barons  of 
England,  for  the  coronation  of  our  lord  king  and  queen,  and  for 
the  common  weal  of  all  England,  it  was  provided  by  the  afore¬ 
said  archbishop,  bishops,  earls  and  barons,  and  from  us,  and 
granted  that  henceforth  these  articles  (the  assize  of  Merton) 
should  be  had  in  the  realm  of  England. 

In  the  same  year,  on  April  28,  were  collected  the  nobles  of 
England  to  London,  to  a  conference,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
realm.  And  when  much  business  was  transacted,  one  thing  was 
excellently  effected,  to  wit,  that  all  sheriffs  be  removed,  and 
others  appointed,  that  they  might  not,  being  corrupted  with 
gifts,  wander  too  much  from  the  path  of  truth  and  justice.  The 
king,  too,  instantly  demanded  his  seal  from  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  his  chancellor.  But  the  same  chancellor  refused  to 
give  it,  seeing  the  passion  of  the  king  went  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency,  and  said  he  could  by  no  means  do  this,  since  he  had 
received  it  by  the  common  advice  of  the  realm,  and  therefore 
could  not  in  like  manner  resign  it  to  another  without  the  com¬ 
mon  assent  of  the  realm. 

The  king  immediately  sent  royal  writs  through  all  the  bounds 
of  England,  bidding  all  who  were  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
the  realm  of  England,  viz.  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
priors  installed,  and  earls  and  barons,  that  they  should  all,  with¬ 
out  exception,  come  to  London  on  the  octaves  of  Epiphany,  to 
treat  of  such  of  the  king’s  business  as  affects  the  whole  realm. 
He  promised,  thenceforward,  to  keep  the  liberties  of  the  Great 
Charter  inviolably  towards  the  faithful  of  his  realm.  There  was 
granted  to  the  king,  then,  gladly  under  such  a  condition,  on  that 
occasion,  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  realm,  to  wit,  of  all  moveables. 

On  the  octaves  of  Epiphany  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
many  other  nobles  were  collected  at  London,  in  the  presence  of 
the  legate,  when  they  brought  the  heaviest  complaint  before  the 
king  in  his  court,  about,  the  various  injuries  and  oppressions,  and 
the  daily  losses  brought  on  the  Church,  by  the  evil  counsellor's  of 
the  king.  And  the  heads  of  the  bishops’  complaints  against  the 
king  amounted  to  about  thirty  heads.  And  thenceforward  it 
went  out  that  there  had  been  carried  a  very  terrible  sentence 
against  all  those  counsellors  of  the  king  who  strove  to  incline 
his  mind  to  the  aforenamed  enormities. 

Just  upon  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  nobility 
of  all  England,  both  prelates  and  earls  and  barons,  was  gathered 
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to  London  according  to  the  king’s  command.  Then  they  spake 
against  the  king  to  his  face,  declaring  they  would  not  be  any 
more  despoiled  of  their  money  for  nothing. 

The  King  of  England  caused  a  scutage  to  be  extorted  for 
himself  through  all  England. 

The  citizens  of  London  were  forced  to  a  most  oppressive 
ransom  which  is  called  talliage,  in  this  form  :  There  came  ex¬ 
actors,  and  royal  servants  to  this  and  that  citizen,  saying,  ‘You 
should  lend  the  lord  king  so  much,  or  so  much  money,  as  he  is 
serving  in  distant  parts  for  the  weal  of  the  realm,  and  is  very 
badly  off,  till  he  be  restored  to  his  kingdom.  And  they  clipped 
the  money  of  the  citizens  just  as  these  extortioners  chose  and 
estimated  their  means.  v  ‘A  l  ^  • 

The  nobles  of  the  whole  realm,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  earls  and  barons,  came  on  the  royal  summons,  called  to 
London.  In  this  council  the  king  sought  with  his  own  mouth, 
in  the  presence  of  the  nobles,  in  the  refectory  of  Westminster, 
for  a  pecuniary  aid.  They  answered  that  they  would  treat  of  it. 
When  the  nobles  went  out  of  the  refectory,  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  met,  to  carefully  debate  this  matter 
by  themselves.  At  length  the  earls  and  barons  were  asked,  on 
their  part,  if  they  would  unanimously  agree  to  their  counsels  in 
the  answer  and  provision  to  be  taken  on  this.  They  answered 
that  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  whole  body.  Then,  by 
common  assent,  there  were  chosen,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  the 
Archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  and  Worcester;  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  Earl  Richard, 
the  king’s  brother,  Earl  Bigod,  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  Earl  Marshall ;  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  R.  de 
Mountfichet,  and  John  de  Baliol,  and  the  abbots  of  S.  Edmund 
and  Ramsey ;  and  that  what  they  twelve  should  settle,  should  be 
read  publicly,  nor  that  any  form  should  be  shown  to  our  lord 
king  by  the  authority  of  the  twelve,  unless  the  common  assent 
of  all  preceded  it.  And  because  the  charter  of  liberties  which 
our  lord  king  once  granted,  and  for  the  preservation  of  which 
Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  taken  oath,  pledged  him¬ 
self,  and  most  certainly  promised  on  the  king’s  behalf,  was  not 
yet  observed,  and  as  the  aids  which  had  so  often  been  granted 
to  our  lord  king  had  issued  in  no  advantage  of  king  or  realm, 
and  by  lack  of  the  chancellor,  writs  had  often  been  granted 
against  justice,  it  was  sought  that,  according  as  they  had  chosen, 
justiciary  and  chancellor  should  be  appointed,  to  give  strength 
to  the  state  of  the  realm ,  as  was  wont.  And  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  establish  any  novelty  by  the  constraint  of  the  council, 
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he  would  not  agree  to  the  petition  of  the  nobles,  but  promised 
to  rectify  what  he  had  heard  on  "their  part.  Therefore  a  term 
was  given  to  them  for  three  weeks  after  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  that  they  should  then  come  together  again. 

But  when  the  nobles  with  the  prelates  came  together  again  in 
a  body  at  London,  the  demand  of  the  king  for  making  him  a 
pecuniary  aid  was  renewed.  Our  lord  king  addressed  them  on 
this  subject  day  after  day,  sometimes  in  his  own  person,  some¬ 
times  by  regular  messengers,  by  whom  he  promised  that  he 
would  keep  with  the  greatest  completeness  the  liberties  which  he 
had  sworn  to  at  his  coronation,  on  which  he  had  made  a  charter. 
At  length  with  one  mind  they  granted  the  lord  king,  for  marry¬ 
ing  his  firstborn  daughter,  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings  for 
each  shield  from  all  those  who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief. 

On  the  morrow  of  All  Saints’  day,  the  nobles  of  England, 
coming  together,  the  king  most  pertinaciously,  I  won’t  say  most 
impudently,  demanded  again  a  pecuniary  aid  from  them,  and  as 
they  had  been  vexed  and  deceived  by  him  so  much,  they  unani¬ 
mously  and  with  one  heart  refused  it  to  his  face. 

At  the  middle  of  Lent  the  nobility  of  the  whole  realm  of 
England  came  to  London,  called  together  under  a  royal  edict  to 
a  most  general  Parliament,  to  wit,  prelates,  abbots,  and  priors,  as 
well  as  bishops,  earls  also  and  barons,  that  they  might  debate  on 
the  state  of  the  realm,  which  was  then  tottering,  as  effectually 
as  urgent  necessity  demanded.  The  intolerable  burden  con¬ 
stantly  put  on  them  by  the  Roman  court  troubled  them. 

On  the  day  of  the  translation  of  the  blessed  martyr  Thomas 
a  great  council  of  the  king  and  the  nobles  of  the  realm  was  held 
at  Winchester. 

A  general  collection  of  all  the  nobles  of  England,  of  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  was  made  before  the  king  at  Oxford,  a  fortnight 
after  Easter,  by  whose  advice  and  assent  our  lord  king  changed 
his  money,  as  the  old  was  so  clipped  as  to  be,  so  to  speak,  of  no 
value. 

On  the  octaves  of  the  Purification,  by  the  king’s  proclamation, 
the  nobility  of  the  whole  realm  of  England  came  to  London, 
that  they  might  carefully  and  effectually  debate  along  with  our 
lord  king  on  the  business  of  the  realm,  which  was  now  utterly 
bewildered,  pauperised,  and  in  our  times  greatly  diminished. 
There  came  thither  then,  besides  a  great  multitude  of  barons, 
knights,  nobles,  also  abbots,  priors,  and  clerics,  nine  bishops 
with  so  many  earls.  And  when  the  lord  king  proposed  to  ask 
them  an  aid  in  money,  he  was  strongly  rebuked  for  not  being 
ashamed  to  demand  such  an  assistance,  especially  because  in  the 
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last  similar  exaction,  to  which  the  nobles  of  England  hardly 
agreed,  he  issued  his  charter,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not 
again  lay  so  great  an  injury  and  burden  on  his  nobles.  Our  lord 
king  was  thereupon  greatly  blamed,  because  he  did  not,  as  the 
magnificent  kings,  his  predecessors,  have  justiciary,  or  chancellor, 
or  treasurer,  by  the  common  advice  of  the  realm,  as  was  be¬ 
coming  and  expedient,  hut  those  who  followed  their  own  will, 
whatever  it  might  be,  provided  it  were  profitable  to  themselves. 
All  therefore  was  put  off  to  the  fortnight  after  the  Nativity  of 
S.  John  Baptist. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fortnight  of  S.  John  Baptist,  they  all 
answered,  as  if  with  one  spirit,  peremptorily,  that  they  would  not 
any  longer  let  themselves  be  impovei’ished  for  nothing. 

At  the  close  of  Easter  the  nobles  of  England  met,  as  they  had 
agreed  before  between  them  in  London,  in  order  that  what  the 
king  had  often  promised  them  he  should  now  fulfil,  namely,  of  ap¬ 
pointing  chancellor,  justiciary,  and  treasurer  by  their  advice.  But 
when  they  believed  that  they  should  most  certainly  obtain  every¬ 
thing,  the  absence  of  Earl  Richard,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  among  them,  stopped  the  progress  of  the  whole  business. 

The  king  bade  the  expences  of  his  court,  and  the  absurdities 
of  his  customary  extravagance,  to  be  lessened. 

On  February  13  a  great  Parliament  was  held  at  London. 

Just  upon  the  feast  of  S.  Edmund,  there  met,  as  summoned 
by  royal  edict,  nearly  all  the  prelates  of  England.  Our  lord 
king  brought  before  them  the  papal  mandate,  that  forsooth  the 
lord  pope  had  given  the  whole  tithe  of  the  realm,  viz.  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  whole  English  Church  for  three  years  for  the  ex¬ 
pences  of  the  king’s  journey.  They  said  they  could  not  arrive 
at  full  and  perfect  counsel  without  the  presence  and  assent  of 
the  lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  consent  and  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

Our  lord  king,  after  calling  together  his  nobles  again,  asked 
them  what  should  be  done  in  the  business  of  Gascony.  They 
answered,  ‘We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  cannot  answer  with  certainty  on  uncertainties.’ 
The  council  was  therefore  dismissed. 

A  fortnight  after  Easter,  at  the  conjunction  of  a  great  Par¬ 
liament,  nearly  all  the  prelates,  gathered  together,  begged  that 
our  lord  king,  keeping  the  charters  and  liberties  which  he  had 
often  pi’omised,  would  permit  the  holy  Church  beside  to  enjoy  its 
own  liberties,  especially  in  the  election  of  prelates,  both  of 
cathedi’al  and  conventual  churches.  As  the  king  protested 
that  he  would  maintain  these  things  without  change,  he  got  the 
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assent  of  them,  along  with  the  other  nobles,  of  contribution  to 
the  assistance  he  required  for  his  journey.  A  tenth  therefore  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues  was  granted  to  the  king  for  three  years, 
from  the  knights  a  scutage  for  that  year,  at  three  marks  a  shield. 
The  king  promised  that  he  would  keep  in  good  faith  and  in¬ 
violably  all  things  which  he  had  over  and  over  sworn  to  before, 
and  his  father  John  first  affirmed,  and  that  they  should  be  more 
secure  of  his  promise,  he  ordered  that  his  declaration  should  be 
published  in  his  presence. 

When  nearly  all  the  nobles  of  England  had  met  on  January 
27,  the  council  was  dissolved  without  doing  any  business  at  all. 

A  fortnight  after  Easter  the  English  nobles  met  at  West¬ 
minster. 

Henry,  king  of  England,  a  fortnight  after  Easter,  held  his 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  there  being  called  thither  the 
bishops  of  the  whole  realm,  abbots,  earls,  and  barons  being  all 
present,  and  he  demanded  an  aid  to  be  given  him,  and,  as  some 
of  those  who  were  there  affirmed,  the  king  had  a  mind  to 
have  a  tallage  which  is  called  horn-tax.  But  the  nobles,  on  the 
contrary,  begged  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm,  they 
might  have,  by  election  of  the  realm,  three  persons  in  the  realm, 
viz.  the  chief  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  and  the  treasurer. 
Neither  being  granted,  a  day  for  debating  these  matters  was 
appointed,  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas. 

After  Michaelmas,  the  king  held  his  Parliament  at  West¬ 
minster,  having  called  thither  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  earls 
and  barons,  and  the  greater  (tenants)  of  the  whole  realm,  in 
which  he  begged  of  the  clergy  that  a  grant  should  be  made  of 
their  lay  fees  for  the  foolish  and  unreasonable  undertaking  of 
trying  after  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  attempting  by  unfair  means 
to  get  this  first  from  the  clergy,  and  afterwards  to  extort  it 
from  the  greater  and  lesser  people.  But  the  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  and  proctors,  who  were  there  for  the  general  clergy,  put 
their  grievances  before  the  chief  pontiff :  ‘  The  proctors  for  the 
beneficed  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  state  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  (clerical)  community,  that,  they  are  oppressed  by 
the  tithe  of  their  benefices,  which  was  granted  to  the  king 
without  consulting  them.’ 

On  the  feast  of  S.  Hilary  the  bishops  and  archdeacons  of 
England  were  collected  in  London,  where  they  were  strongly 
pressed  to  give  an  answer  to  Master  Rustand,  clerk  of  the  king 
and  pope,  the  pope’s  nuncio,  the  king’s  proctor.  It  was 
advantageously  provided  that  the  charters  of  King  John  should 
be  maintained  under  penalties  of  a  terrible  anathema. 
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In  Midlent  is  held  a  great  Parliament.  In  the  parliament 
the  king,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  people,  having  brought 
forward  and  shown  Edmund  to  all,  whom  he  had  put  before 
them  dressed  in  Apulian  costume,  said,  ‘Ye  see,  my  lieges,  my 
son  Edmund,  whom  the  Lord  by  free  grace  has  called  to  the 
dignity  of  royal  excellence.’  And  he  added  the  assertion  that 
by  the  counsel  and  benign  favour  of  the  pope  and  English 
Church,  in  order  to  acquire  the  throne  of  Sicily,  he  had  bound 
himself,  under  penalty  of  losing  his  own  kingdom,  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  140,000  marks,  besides  interest.  Also  he  demanded  a 
continuance  of  the  whole  tithes  from  the  clergy  for  five  years, 
and  the  first  year’s  income  of  all  vacant  benefices  for  five  years ; 
on  hearing  this,  the  ears  of  all  went  buzzing,  and  their  heai'ts 
were  utterly  struck  dumb.  They  promised  the  king  for  his 
immediate  necessities,  with  the  condition  added  that  he  would 
keep  the  Great  Charter,  52,000  marks,  to  the  irreparable  loss 
of  the  English  Church. 

The  arguments  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  against  the  petition 
of  the  lord  king.  ‘  Also,  since  we  were  not  requested  to  pay 
the  money  at  first,  or  bound  in  any  way,  and  our  lord  king  had 
contracted  the  obligation  without  our  consent,  express  or  tacit, 
we  neither  will  nor  ought  to  be  pressed  to  the  completion  of  the 
business  undertaken  on  any  account.’ 

After  Tuesday,  which  is  commonly  called  Hockday,  a  Par¬ 
liament  was  held  in  London.  For  the  king  was  vexed  with 
many  and  great  undertakings,  to  wit,  the  business  of  the 
kingdom  of  Apulia.  He  exacted  an  enormous  sum  of  money, 
for  paying  which,  the  pope  had  bound  himself  to  the  merchants 
on  behalf  of  the  king. 

The  squabble  at  the  aforementioned  Parliament,  between  the 
king  and  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  lasted  to  the  Sunday  after 
Ascension,  and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  feast 
of  S.  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  and  to  be  carefully  held  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 

In  the  same  year,  on  the  feast  of  S.  Barnabas  the  Apostle, 
our  lord  king  caused  all  his  nobles  of  England  to  be  summoned, 
to  wit,  clerics  and  laity. 

To  provide,  and  to  better  reform  and  order  the  realm,  under 
oath,  there  were  brought  forward  articles  at  the  same  time  on 
what  needed  correction  in  the  realm. 

There  were  at  the  same  Parliament  at  Oxford  twenty-four 
elected,  namely,  twelve  on  the  part  of  our  lord  king,  and  the 
same  number  on  the  part  of  the  community,  by  whose  ordi¬ 
nances  and  provisions  our  lord  king,  and  our  lord  Edward  his 


son,  put  themselves  in  the  government  of  the  same,  and  for  the 
correction  and  reformation  of  all  England. 

The  feast  of  S.  Edward,  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas,  having 
been  royally  kept  by  our  lord  king  at  Westminster,  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  knighthood  of  England  signified  to  Edward,  son 
of  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  others  sworn  to  the 
counsel  of  Oxford,  that  our  lord  king  had  fully  done  and 
satisfied  all  and  singular  which  the  barons  had  provided  and 
put  on  him  to  do,  and  that  the  barons  had  done  nothing  to  the 
profit  of  the  commonwealth  as  they  had  promised,  except  their 
own  advantage  and  the  king’s  wrong  everywhere,  and  that 
unless  some  correction  were  made,  another  principle  would 
reform  the  arrangement.  The  lord  Edward  answered  instantly 
for  himself  that  though  he  had  formerly  made  a  certain  oath 
at  Oxford  unwillingly,  yet  it  was  not  for  this  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  maintain  the  oath  which  he  had  voluntarily  uttered,  and 
to  expose  himself  to  death  for  the  community  of  England  and 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth  according  to  the  oath  at  Oxford, 
and  he  peremptorily  ordered  the  barons  sworn  to  the  counsel, 
that,  unless  they  satisfied  the  aforenamed  oath,  he  would  stand 
to  the  death,  with  the  community,  and  have  his  promises  ful¬ 
filled.  The  barons  at  length,  seeing  that  it  were  better  that 
they  satisfy  their  own  promises  than  that  others  should,  publicly 
caused  that  their  provisions  should  be  published. 

After  Easter  a  Parliament  of  barons  was  held  in  London. 
The  king  thereupon  considering  that  the  barons  were  intro¬ 
ducing  great  things,  and  were  wishing  to  devise  something 
against  him,  entered  the  city  of  London,  and  caused  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  be  guarded,  and  resumed  the  Tower  of  London, 
expelling  Hugh  Despenser,  who  had  been  made  justiciary  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  barons,  and  caused  his  exchequer  to  come 
from  Westminster  to  S.  Paul’s,  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  which  he  was  dwelling,  and  began  to  propose  many 
articles  against  the  barons,  and  reasons  which  seemed  conclusive 
to  himself,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  bound  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  Oxford.  Hence  arose  a  division  between  himself 
and  the  nobles,  but  after  many  altercations  they  compromised 
it  by  arbitrators. 

After  Christmas  the  lord  king  came  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  powerfully  fortified  it ;  he  bolted  the  gates  of  the  city, 
ordering  the  nobles  to  come  to  Parliament  at  the  Tower ;  and 
they  refused,  informing  him,  that,  if  he  liked,  they  would  come 
to  Westminster,  where  they  were  wont  to  hold  a  parliament,  and 
nowhere  else,  because  there  was  a  disagreement  between  them. 
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At  Whitsuntide,  the  King  of  England  brought  forward,  at 
W  inchester,  letters  of  the  lord  pope,  and  showed  them  openly 
to  the  barons,  by  which  he  was  absolved  from  his  oath  that  he 
had  given  to  observe  the  provisions.  And  he  deposed  Lord 
Hugh  Despenser  from  the  office  of  justiciary. 

King  Henry  got  absolution  from  pope  Urban  (IV)  about  the 
observance  of  his  grant  which  he  made  at  Oxford. 

About  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  Parliament  is 
held  at  London,  and  the  king  and  his  barons  put  themselves 
under  the  arbitration  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Germany. 
A  fortnight  after  Easter  the  barons  came  to  London  to  treat 
with  the  king,  and  after  long  discussion  they  granted  that  they 
would  retreat  from  many  articles  contained  in  the  provision  of 
Oxford,  if  he  would  confirm  some  of  them.  About  August  i, 
the  King  of  England  crossed  the  sea. 

The  king  confirmed  and  ratified  the  provisions  of  Oxford, 
about  S.  Paul’s  day. 

In  that  assembly  of  nobles  which  was  held  in  London  at 
Whitsuntide,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  many  others,  murmured 
against  the  King  of  England,  the  lady  queen,  and  the  lord 
Edward,  saying  that  they  had  incurred  perjury  unless  they 
observed  the  provisions  of  Oxford. 

After  frequent  discussions  between  the  parties,  about  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  the  king  and  all  his  companions  and  partisans,  the 
earl  with  all  who  were  on  his  side,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the 
lord  Edward,  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  archbishops,  bishops, 
all  the  prelates  of  churches,  and  generally  the  clergy  and  people, 
with  unanimous  assent,  referred  to  the  King  of  France,  on  all 
the  quarrels  which  arose  between  the  king  and  his  nobles  on 
account  of  the  provisions  of  Oxford. 

The  King  of  France,  twenty  days  after  Christmas,  issued  his 
award,  and  confirmed  it  by  apostolical  authority,  and  sitting  iu 
judgment  restored  the  King  of  England  to  his  ancient  power, 
and  abrogated  and  annulled  wholly  the  provisions  or  statutes 
of  Oxford,  decreeing  that  the  king  might  choose  for  justiciary, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  counsellors  and  ministers, 
whomever  he  willed. 

On  May  14,  at  Lewes,  the  aforesaid  earl,  and  they  who  were 
with  him,  took  prisoners  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Edward  the  king’s  son. 

The  agreement  of  peace  after  the  ivar  of  Lewes.  The  first 
head,  on  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  realm  of  England,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  discords  moved  or  renewed  in  the  same 
realm,  is  referred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  Bishop  of 
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London,  Peter  the  chamberlain,  and  Hugh  the  justiciary  of 
England,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sabinum,  then  legate  of  the  apo¬ 
stolical  see,  as  umpires  or  arbitrators,  there  being  given  to  them 
in  all  matters  full  power,  except  that  they  do  not  any  way 
meddle  with  the  captives  or  the  process  of  their  being  made  free. 

Second  ai’ticle,  to  the  effect  that  if  three  or  four  of  the  afore¬ 
named  persons  agree  in  one  opinion  on  the  premises,  their 
decision  shall  be  final,  the  fifth  not  being  required.  If  two  only 
are  agreed,  their  opinion  shall  not  stand,  till  it  be  approved  of 
by  the  fifth,  otherwise  their  arbitration  cease.  And  then  they 
will  stand  to  that  form  which  the  Master  of  the  Temple  lately 
brought  to  the  King  of  France,  until  some  other  form  of  peace 
be  provided. 

Third,  that  those  umpires  shall  swear  that  they  will  elect 
only  native  counsellors,  whom  they  know  to  be  useful  to  king 
and  realm. 

Fourth,  that  the  king  trust  to  his  counsellors  without  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  persons,  in  showing  justice,  and  in  creating  or  con¬ 
stituting  official  servants  or  bailiffs  from  native-born  English¬ 
men  only.  Also  the  king,  shall  cause  to  observe  the  ancient 
charters  both  of  liberties  and  of  forest,  and  the  articles  which 
(they  have  made)  against  the  oppressions  of  justiciaries,  sheriffs, 
and  other  bailiffs.  The  counsellors  shall  provide  that  the  king 
incur  moderate  expences,  and  not  exercise  immense  expenditure, 
till  his  old  debt  be  paid,  and  he  be  able  to  live  of  his  own,  with¬ 
out  oppressing  merchants  and  the  poor,  and  that  in  these  pro¬ 
visions  of  his  counsellors  the  king  acquiesce. 

Fifth,  that  the  arbitration  be  fortified  by  good  security,  and 
when  that  be  fortified,  and  well  and  fully  confirmed,  the  lord 
Edward,  H.  of  Germany,  the  hostages  of  peace,  be  freed,  pro¬ 
vided  that  before  their  liberation  they  give  security  to  keep  the 
peace  fully,  and  that  they  will  rouse  no  new  war  or  discord  in 
the  realm,  and  will  resist  with  all  their  might  all  who  seek  to 
rouse  war  and  discord,  along  with  other  earls  and  barons,  who 
wish  to  observe  the  arbitration  and  peace,  that  full  security 
may  be  given  to  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  and 
their  partisans,  lest,  by  reason  of  aught  which  has  been  done 
before,  there  be  any  future  oppression. 

Seventh,  that  this  compromise  be  managed  in  the  realm  of 
England,  and  at  latest  be  concluded  before  next  Easter. 

Then  the  bishops  and  barons  held  a  Parliament  in  which  was 
ordained  what  appears  in  the  letters  of  the  lord  king.  On  the 
morrow  of  S.  Hilary  was  held  a  great  Parliament  at  London. 

On  Thursday  in  Whitweek,  the  lord  Edward  bade  them  fare- 
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well,  his  colleagues  wondering  where  he  would  go.  The  battle 
was  fought  outside  the  town  of  Evesham,  on  the  Wednesday 
after  the  feast  of  S.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  August  4th. 

On  Holy  Cross  day  a  great  Parliament  was  held  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  and  was  prorogued  to  the  feast  of  S.  Edward  at  West¬ 
minster. 

Henry,  king  of  England,  kept  his  birthday  at  Westminster, 
where  the  nobles  of  the  realm  met  together  as  usual,  to  treat 
about  the  peace  of  the  realm. 

At  the  feast  of  S.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle  a  great  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  held  at  Kenilworth,  where  the  lord  King  Henry 
granted  his  barons  their  ancient  charter,  and  demanded  a  tenth 
for  three  years  from  the  whole  English  Church ;  and  it  was 
answered  in  common,  and  the  legate  gave  his  assent,  that  first 
they  should  establish  peace,  if  it  could  be,  and  afterwards  give 
an  answer  to  the  lord  king  on  these  matters,  which  the  lord 
king  readily  allowed.  It  was  thereupon  provided  by  the  assent 
of  the  king,  Edward,  the  legate,  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  all 
barons  there,  that  six  men  should  be  chosen,  three  bishops,  and 
three  barons  of  the  country,  and  that  these  six  should  choose  six 
other  bishops  and  barons  of  the  country,  who  should  set  in  order 
the  state  of  the  realm. 

King  Henry  kept  his  birthday  at  Coventry.  Afterwards 
coming  to  Westminster,  he  held  a  Parliament  with  the  more 
powerful  of  his  land,  hoping  to  confirm  peace  in  all  the  bounds 
of  England. 

Having  gained  so  happy  a  triumph  (over  the  province  of  Ely) 
about  the  feast  of  S.  James  the  Apostle,  the  longed  for  tran¬ 
quillity  occurred  in  all  the  bounds  of  the  realm. 

On  April  1 4,  the  lord  legate  held  his  council  at  London  ;  then 
going  to  Northampton,  where  the  lord  king  and  the  other  nobles 
of  the  land  held  a  great  Parliament,  there  the  lord  Edward  and 
his  brother  Edmund,  and  many  nobles  of  the  realm,  took  the 
cross. 

A  great  multitude  of  the  nobles  of  England  was  called  to 
London  a  fortnight  after  Easter,  but  the  king  did  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  in  his  business. 

On  Oct.  13,  all  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  England,  and  all 
the  more  powerful  men  from  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  his 
realm,  being  summoned,  transferring  the  venerated  relics  (of  S. 
Edward)  from  their  old  shrine,  to  put  them  in  a  conspicuous 
place  with  the  reverence  which  was  becoming.  The  solemnity 
of  this  great  translation  being  over,  the  nobles  began,  as  they 
are  wont,  in  a  kind  of  parliament,  to  deal  with  the  business  of 
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the  king  and  realm,  in  which  the  nobles  of  the  realm  agreeing, 
or  not  daring  to  refuse,  it  was  granted  that  a  twentieth  be  paid 
from  all  the  moveables  of  the  laity  through  the  realm  of 
England. 

Also  a  Parliament  of  all  the  nobles  of  England  on  the  fort¬ 
night  after  Easter,  to  treat  of  the  twentieth.  After  the  octaves 
of  S.  John,  nearly  all  the  nobles  came  to  London  to  treat  of  the 
aforesaid. 

After  the  octaves  of  Epiphany,  the  nobles  of  the  realm  held 
their  Parliament  at  London,  where,  by  the  common  assent  of  the 
lord  Richard,  king  of  Germany,  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  Philip 
Basset,  and  others,  their  lands  were  granted  to  the  disinherited. 

P.  328.  The  king  to  Geoffrey  de  Murisco,  his  justiciary  of 
Ireland,  health  We  give  you  many  thanks  for  your  good  and 
faithful  service,  shown  to  John  of  happy  memory  our  father, 
once  king  of  England,  and  to  be  shown  to  ourselves,  and  of 
what  you  have  signified  to  us  by  our  trusty  Ralph  of  Norwich, 
clerk.  Since,  therefore,  at  the  bidding  of  Him  by  whose  com¬ 
mand  life  and  death  are  measured  out,  our  lord  and  father  hath 
past  happily  from  this  life,  whose  soul  is  placed  with  the  blessed, 
we  will  you  to  know  that  after  the  royal  obsequies  were  duly 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Worcester,  there 
came  to  us  to  Gloucester  many  nobles,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
and  barons  of  our  realm,  who  in  our  father’s  life  always  stood 
by  him  faithfully  and  devotedly,  and  many  others,  when  on  the 
feast  of  the  apostles  Simon  and  Jude,  in  the  church  of  the 
blessed  Peter  of  Gloucester,  the  clergy  and  people  approving,  by 
the  hands  of  the  lord  Gualo,  called  cardinal  priest  of  S.  Martin, 
and  legate  of  the  apostolical  see  in  England,  and  the  bishops 
then  present,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  invoked,  we  were 
publicly  anointed  and  crowned  king  of  England,  the  fealty  and 
homage  of  all  those  being  given  us,  which  we  thought  should  be 
told  you,  as  trusty  to  us,  that  you  may  rejoice  at  our  honour 
and  happy  success.  But  when  we  heard  that  indignation  once 
arisen  between  our  above-named  lord  father,  and  certain  nobles 
of  our  realm  (whether  with  or  without  cause  we  know  not)  has 
been  so  roused  up,  and  as  we  wish  it  to  be  wholly  abolished  and 
forgotten,  so  that  it  never  remain  in  our  mind,  and  that,  the 
cause  ceasing,  the  effect  may  cease  ;  whatever  there  be  of  in¬ 
dignation  felt  against  him,  we  are  ready  and  willing  for  our  parts 
to  bring  to  an  end,  by  affording  to  each  what  reason  may  dictate 
under  the  advice  of  our  subjects,  and  having  done  away  with 
ill  customs  in  the  state,  by  the  introduction  of  liberties  and  free 
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customs,  to  renew  the  gracious  clays  of  our  noble  fathers,  by 
granting  to  each  what  he  may  reasonably  achieve.  For  this, 
know  that  after  a  council  has  been  held  at  Bristol  lately,  whither 
came  all  the  prelates  of  England,  both  bishops  and  abbots  and 
priors,  and  many  both  earls  and  barons,  who  all  having  made 
public  fealty  to  us,  on  the  grant  to  them  of  liberties  and  free 
customs  previously  demanded  by  them,  and  themselves  approving, 
went  back  with  joy  ready  and  forward  for  our  commands,  into 
their  own  country.  We  hope  indeed,  and  trust  in  the  Lord, 
that  the  state  of  our  kingdom,  divine  mercy  favouring  us,  will  be 
changed  to  the  better.  About  sending  the  lady  our  mother,  or 
our  brother  into  Ireland,  we  answer  you  that  having  held  counsel 
and  taken  the  assent  of  our  lieges,  we  will  do  what  we  shall  see 
will  profit  us  and  our  advantage,  and  that  of  our  realm.  We 
ask  then  your  affection,  that  as  you  were  trusty  and  devoted  to 
John  our  father  of  good  memory,  you  will  care  to  be  the  more 
trusty  to  us,  as  you  know  that  we  most  want  your  aid  and 
counsel  in  these  our  tender  years,  taking  fealty  from  each  of 
the  nobles  of  Ireland,  and  others  who  are  bound  to  do  it  for  us. 
We  have  kept  with  us  Ralph  of  Norwich,  that  we  may  signify 
to  you  our  will  on  these  and  other  matters  more  clearly  by  him, 
wishing  that  you  and  our  other  lieges  of  Ireland  may  enjoy  the 
liberties  which  we  have  granted  to  our  lieges  of  the  realm  of 
England,  and  we  will  grant  and  do  confirm  them  to  you. 

P.  330.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord 
of  Ireland,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  count  of 
Anjou,  to  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  justici¬ 
aries,  foresters,  sheriffs,  provosts,  servants,  bailiffs,  and  all  our 
faithful  men,  health.  Know  that  we  by  the  insight  of  God,  and 
for  the  safety  of  our  soul,  and  of  all  our  ancestors  and  successors, 
for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  of  holy  Church,  and 
the  improvement  of  our  realm,  by  the  counsel  of  our  venerable 
fathers,  the  lord  Gualo,  called  cardinal  priest  of  S.  Martin,  legate 
of  the  holy  see,  Peter  of  Winchester,  It.  of  S.  Asaph,  J.  Bath 
and  Glastonbury,  S.  of  Exeter,  It.  of  Chichester,  W.  of  Coventry, 
B.  of  Rochester,  H.  of  Landaff,  —  of  S.  David’s,  —  of  Bangor  and 
S.  of  Worcester,  bishops  ;  and  of  noblemen,  William  Marshall,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester,  William  of  Ferrers,  earl  of 
Derby,  William,  earl  of  Albemarle,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  our  jus¬ 
ticiary,  Savaire  de  Malalion,  William  Brewer  father,  Robert  de 
Courtenay,  Feaukes  de  Breaute,  Reginald  de  Vautort,  Walter 
de  Lacy,  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  John  of  Monmouth,  Walter  of 
Beauchamp,  Walter  de  Clifford,  Roger  de  Clifford,  Robert  de 
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Mortimer,  William  de  Cantilupe,  Matthew,  son  of  Hubert,  John 
Marshall,  Alan  Basset,  Philip  de  Albini,  John  the  foreigner, 
and  other  our  lieges. 

3.  If  the  heir  of  any  such  one  be  below  age,  his  lord  shall 
not  have  the  wardship  of  him,  or  of  his  lands,  till  he  has  taken  his 
homage,  and  after  such  an  heir  is  in  wardship  when  he  comes 
to  full  age,  to  wit,  is  twenty-one  years  old,  he  shall  have  his  in¬ 
heritance  without  relief  and  fine,  provided  that,  while  he  is 
below  age,  if  he  become  a  knight,  his  land  shall  still  remain  in 
his  lord’s  wardship  to  the  aforenamed  term. 

5.  — and  in  all  other  things  at  least  as  he  received  it.  All 
these  things  shall  be  observed  in  the  custody  of  vacant  arch¬ 
bishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbeys,  priories,  churches  and  dignities, 
except  that  the  custody  of  these  should  not  be  sold. 

7.  — unless  it  be  assigned  her  before,  or  unless  the  house  be  a 
castle  ;  and  if  she  leaves  a  castle,  there  must  be  straightway 
provided  her  a  proper  home  in  which  she  may  live  decently, 
until  her  dower  be  assigned,  as  is  aforesaid. 

10.  The  city  of  London  shall  have  all  its  liberties  and  all  its 
free  customs.  Besides  we  will  and  grant  that  all  other  cities 
and  towns  and  vills  and  barons  of  the  cinq  ports,  and  all 
ports  may  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs. 

21.  No  constable  or  his  bailiff  shall  take  corn  or  other 
chattels,  who  is  not  of  the  vill  where  the  castle  is  situated, 
unless  he  forthwith  pays  the  money  for  it,  or  has  respite  at  the 
will  of  the  vendor ;  and  if  he  be  of  the  vill  he  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  the  price  within  three  weeks. 

23.  No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours  or  any  one  else  shall  take  the 
horses  and  carts  of  any  one  for  carriage  unless  he  pay  the  sum 
specified  of  old,  to  wit,  for  a  cart  with  two  horses  ten  pennies  a 
day,  and  for  a  cart  with  three  horses  fourteen  pennies  a  day. 

34.  All  merchants,  unless  they  have  been  previously  forbidden 
by  a  public  act,  shall,  &c. 

38.  All  forests  which  have  been  afforested  in  the  reign  of  King 
John  our  father  shall  be  forthwith  deafl'orested,  and  so  shall  it 
be  done  with  the  rivers  of  which  the  use  was  forbidden  by  the 
same  John  in  his  time. 

42.  But  because  certain  heads  were  contained  in  the  former 
charter,  which  seemed  difficult  and  disputable,  to  wit,  on  assessing 
scutages  and  aids,  and  the  debts  of  Jews  and  others,  and  on  the 
liberty  of  quitting  our  realm  and  returning  to  it,  and  on  forests 
and  foresters,  warrens  and  warrcncrs,  and  about  the  customs  of 
counties  and  rivers  and  their  guardians,  it  pleased  the  aforesaid 
prelates  and  nobles,  that  these  matters  be  respited  till  we  have 
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fuller  counsel,  and  then  we  will  deal  completely  with  these  and 
with  other  matters  which  require  correction,  which  belong  to 
the  common  good  of  all,  to  peace,  to  our  state,  and  that  of  our 
realm.  But  because  we  have  no  seal  yet,  we  have  caused  this 
present  charter  to  be  signed  with  the  seals  of  our  father  the 
lord  Gualo,  called  cardinal  priest  of  S.  Martin,  the  legate  of 
the  holy  see,  and  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  our 
governor,  and  that  of  our  realm.  All  the  aforesaid  witnesses, 
and  many  others.  Given  by  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  lord 
legate  and  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Bristol,  on 
November  12,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

P.  334.  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Berkshire,  health.  We 
order  you  that  you  cause  to  come  to  Oxford,  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  feast  of  S.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  all  the  service  which  the  arch¬ 
bishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  religious,  earls  and  barons,  and  all 
others  of  your  bailiwick,  whoever  they  are,  are  bound  to,  and 
that  you  make  come  in  like  manner,  on  that  day,  all  those  of 
your  bailiwick  who  are  not  men  of  the  aforesaid,  and  are  sworn 
by  their  chattels  and  other  matters,  quick  and  ready  to  go  into 
our  service  wheresoever  we  order  them.  Because,  &c.  Witness, 
at  Oxford,  July  22. 

P.  335.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord 
of  Ireland,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  count  of 
Anjou,  to  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
sheriffs,  provosts,  officers,  and  all  his  bailiffs  and  liege  men  who 
will  see  this  present  charter,  health.  Know  that  by  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  and  for  the  health  of  our  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of 
our  predecessors  and  successors,  to  the  exaltation  of  holy  Church, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  our  realm,  we  have  granted,  and  by 
this  present  charter  have  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever, 
at  the  advice  of  our  venerable  father,  the  lord  Gualo,  called 
cardinal  priest  of  S.  Martin,  and  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  of 
the  lord  Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  of  William,  bishop  of 
London,  and  the  other  bishops  of  England,  and  William  Mar¬ 
shall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  governor  of  ourself  and  our  realm, 
and  other  our  trusty  earls  and  barons  of  England,  these  liberties 
underwritten,  to  be  held  in  our  realm  of  England  for  ever. 

7.  A  widow— may  remain  in  the  capital  messuage  of  her 
husband  forty  days  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  within  which 
days  her  dower  shall  be  assigned  her,  unless  it  has  been  assigned 
her  before,  or  unless  that  home  be  a  castle,  and  if  it  be  of  a  castle 
—it  is  aforesaid — and  she  shall  have  reasonable  estover  meanwhile 
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from  the  common  estate.  There  shall  he  assigned  her  for 
dower,  the  third  part  of  all  the  land  of  her  husband,  which  was 
his  in  his  life,  unless  she  was  endowed  with  less  at  the  door  of 
the  church. 

13.  Recognisances — through  each  several  county  once  in  the 
year,  who,  with  the  knights  of  the  counties,  take  the  aforenamed 
assizes  in  the  counties. 

14.  And  those  things  which  cannot  be  concluded  at  that 
arrival  in  the  county,  by  the  aforesaid  justiciaries,  sent  to  take 
the  said  assizes,  must  be  concluded  by  the  same  persons  else¬ 
where  in  their  circuit,  and  those  which  cannot  be  concluded  by 
the  same  persons,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  some  particulars, 
must  be  referred  to  our  justiciaries  of  the  bench,  and  be  there 
concluded. 

15.  Assizes  of  last  presentation  must  always  be  taken  before 
the  justiciaries  of  the  bench,  and  be  there  concluded. 

16.  A  free  man — villain  of  other  than  our — in  the  vicinage. 

18.  No  ecclesiastical  person  shall  be  amerced  according  to  the 

size  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefice,  but  according  to  his  lay  contene- 
ment,  and  according  to  the  magnitude  of  his  offence. 

20.  No  river  for  the  future  shall  be  forbidden  except  what 
was  forbidden  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  our  grandfather,  in 
the  same  places  and  terms,  as  they  were  wont  in  his  day. 

23.  No  constable — of  the  vill  itself  shall  pay  the  fine  within 
forty  days. 

26.  No  demesne  cart  of  any  ecclesiastical  person,  or  knight, 
or  any  lady  shall  be  taken  by  the  aforesaid  bailiffs. 

34.  No  bailiff  shall  for  the  future  put  any  one  to  open  law  or 
to  oath  by  mere  word. 

35.  No  free  man  shall  be  seized  or  imprisoned  or  disseised  of 
his  free  tenement  or  his  liberties  or  free  customs,  or  be  out¬ 
lawed — land. 

38.  If  any  baron  held  it — .  Nor  will  we  on  occasion  of  any 
barony  or  escheat  have  any  escheat  or  wardship  of  any  of  our 
men,  unless  he  who  holds  barony  or  escheat  holds  somewhere  of 
us  in  chief. 

39.  No  free  man  for  the  future  shall  give  more  to  another  or 
sell  more  from  his  land,  than  may  leave  in  the  residue  of  his  land 
enough  to  do  the  due  service,  which  belongs  to  the  fee,  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee. 

40.  All  patrons  of  abbeys,  who  have  charters  of  kings  of 
England  for  the  advowson,  or  an  ancient  tenure  or  possession 
may  have  the  custody  of  them. 

■  42.  No  county  for  the  future  shall  be  held  except  from  month 
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to  month,  and  where  the  greater  term  prevailed  the  greater  shall 
hold.  Nor  should  any  sheriff  or  his  bailiff  hold  his  tourn  in 
his  hundred  more  than  twice  a  year,  in  none  but  a  due  and 
customary  place,  to  wit,  once  after  Easter,  and  again  after 
Michaelmas.  And  the  view  of  frank-pledge  shall  then  be  made 
at  that  term  of  Michaelmas  without  delay,  so  that  each  may 
have  the  liberties  which  he  had  and  was  accustomed  to  have  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  our  grandfather,  or  what  he  has  subse¬ 
quently  acquired.  The  view  of  frank-pledge  must  be  made 
thus,  viz.  that  our  peace  may  be  kept,  and  that  the  tithing  be 
complete  as  was  customary,  and  that  the  sheriff  should  not  seek 
pretexts,  and  that  he  be  content  with  what  the  sheriff  used  to  have 
for  making  his  view  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  our  grandfather. 

43.  It  shall  no  longer  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  give  his  land 
to  any  religious  house,  so  as  to  resume  it  to  hold  from  the  same 
house,  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  religious  house  to  receive 
land  from  any  man,  with  a  view  of  giving  it  to  him  to  hold  from 
whom  it  has  received  it.  If  any  one  hereafter  gives  his  land  in 
this  manner  to  any  religious  house  and  be  convicted  of  it,  that 
gift  shall  be  wholly  void,  and  that  land  be  forfeited  to  the  lord 
of  that  fee. 

44.  Scutage  shall  be  taken  for  the  future,  as  it  was  wont  to 
be  taken  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  our  grandfather. 

46.  Saving  to  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  Templars, 
Hospitalers,  earls,  barons,  and  all  others,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  the  liberties  and  free  customs  which  they  had  before. 

—  47.  We  order  also,  by  the  common  counsel  of  our  whole 
realm,  that  all  adulterine  castles,  viz.  those  which  were  built  or 
rebuilt  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  originated  between  the 
lord  John  our  father  and  his  barons  of  England,  be  immediately 
demolished.  Because  we  have  not  yet  our  seal,  we  have  caused 
this  charter  to  be  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  aforesaid  lord 
legate,  and  William,  earl  Marshal,  the  governor  of  us  and  our 
realm. 

Charter  of  the  Forest. 

P.  339.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God, — for  ever,  (as  in  the 
last  charter,  word  for  word). 

1.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  forests  which  Henry  our  grand¬ 
father  afforested  shall  be  viewed  by  good  and  lawful  men,  and 
if  they  have  afforested  any  other  wood  than  their  own  demesne, 
to  the  injury  of  him  whose  wood  it  is,  they  shall  be  deafforested. 
And  if  they  have  afforested  their  own  wood,  it  shall  remain 
forest,  saving  the  common  of  herbage  and  other  matters  in  the 
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same  forest  to  those  who  have  been  previously  accustomed  to 
have  it. 

2.  Men  who  dwell  without  the  forest  shall  not  come  hereafter 
before  our  justiciaries  of  the  forest  by  common  summonses, 
unless  they  are  in  plea,  nor  the  sureties  of  any  one  or  more  who 
are  attached  on  account  of  forest. 

3.  But  all  the  woods  which  were  afforested  by  King  Richard 
our  uncle,  or  by  King  J ohn  our  father,  down  to  our  first  coronation, 
shall  be  forthwith  deafforested,  unless  it  be  our  demesne  wood. 

4.  Archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  and  barons,  and 
knights,  and  free  tenants,  who  have  their  woods  in  forests,  shall 
have  their  woods  as  they  had  them  at  the  time  of  the  first  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  afoi’esaid  King  Henry  our  grandfather,  so  that  they 
be  quit  for  ever  of  all  encroachments,  wastes,  and  essarts,  made 
in  those  woods,  after  that  time  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  of  our  coronation.  And  they  who  hereafter  make  waste, 
encroachment,  or  essart  in  them  without  our  leave  shall  answer 
for  wastes  and  essarts. 

5.  Our  rangers  shall  go  through  the  forests  to  make  regards 
as  was  accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  time  of  the  first  coronation  of 
the  aforenamed  King  Henry  our  grandfather,  and  not  otherwise. 

6.  An  inquest  or  view  about  lawing  of  dogs  in  the  forest 
shall  be  made  hereafter  when  a  regard  of  the  forest  should  take 
place,  namely,  from  third  year  to  third  }ear,  and  then  shall  be 
held  by  a  view  and  evidence  of  lawful  men,  and  not  otherwise. 
And  he  whose  dog  is  found  not  lawed  then  shall  pay  for  mercy 
three  shillings,  and  for  the  future  no  ox  shall  be  taken  for  (not  1) 
lawing.  The  lawing  shall  be  this  generally  by  assize,  three  claws 
shall  be  cut  off  without  the  ball  of  the  foot  from  a  fore  foot,  nor 
shall  dogs  be  lawed  hereafter  except  in  places  where  they  were 
wont  to  be  lawed  in  the  time  of  the  first  coronation  of  Kins 
Henry  our  grandfather. 

7.  No  forester  or  beadle  shall  hereafter  make  scotale,  nor 
collect  grass,  nor  oats,  nor  any  corn,  nor  sheep,  nor  pigs,  nor 
ma,ke  any  culet.  And  when  they  make  a  regard  by  the  view  and 
oath  of  twelve  rangers,  so  many  foresters  shall  be  appointed  to 
keep  the  forest  as  shall  seem  reasonably  sufficient  to  keep  them. 

8.  No  swinemoot  shall  hereafter  be  held  in  our  realm  except 
thrice  a  year,  viz.  at  the  beginning  of  fifteen  days  before  Michael¬ 
mas,  when  the  agisters  come  to  agist  our  demesne  lands,  and 
about  the  feast  of  S.  Martin,  when  our  agisters  should  receive 
our  pannage ;  and  to  these  two  swinemoots  shall  come  foresters, 
verderers,  and  agisters,  and  no  other  by  distress  ;  and  the  third 
swinemoot  shall  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  fifteen  days  before 
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the  toast  of  S.  John  Baptist,  for  the  fawning  of  our  beasts,  and 
for  holding  that  swinemoot  the  foresters  and  verderers  shall 
come,  and  no  others  by  distress.  And  besides,  every  forty  days  in 
the  whole  year,  the  verderers  and  foresters  shall  come  to  view 
attachments  of  the  forest,  both  of  vert  and  venison,  by  the  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  foresters  themselves,  and  before  those  who  are 
attached.  The  aforesaid  swinemoots  shall  not  be  held  save  in 
the  counties  in  which  they  have  been  wont  to  be  held.  , 

9.  Every  free  man  may  agist  his  own  wood  in  forest  at  his 
pleasure,  and  have  his  own  pannage.  We  grant  also  that  every 
tree  man  may  lead  his  own  hogs  through  our  demesne  wood,  free 
and  without  hindrance,  to  agist  them  in  his  own  woods,  or 
wherever  else  he  will.  And  if  the  hogs  of  any  free  man  pass  one 
night  in  our  forest,  there  shall  be  no  ground  arise  thereafter  that 
he  lose  anything  of  his  own. 

10.  No  one  shall  hereafter  lose  life  or  limb  for  our  hunting,  but 
if  any  one  be  caught  and  convict  of  taking  venison,  he  shall  ransom 
heavily,  if  he  have  whence  he  may  be  ransomed  ;  and  if  he  have 
not  whence  he  may  be  ransomed,  he  shall  lie  in  our  prison  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  and  if  after  a  year  and  a  day  he  can  find  sureties  he 
may  quit  prison,  but  if  not  he  must  abjure  the  realm  of  England. 

11.  If  any  archbishop,  bishop,  earl,  or  baron  go  through  our 
forest,  he  may  take  one  or  two  beasts  by  view  of  the  forester,  if 
he  be  present,  but  if  not,  let  him  have  a  horn  blown,  that  he 
may  not  seem  to  do  it  stealthily. 

12.  Every  free  man  hereafter  may  make  without  offence  in  his 
own  wood,  or  in  his  own  land  which  he  has  in  forest,  mill,  stew, 
pond,  marl-pit,  ditch,  or  arable  land  beyond  what  is  worked 
in  arable  land,  so  that  it  be  not  to  the  hurt  of  any  neighbour. 

13.  Every  free  man  may  have  in  his  woods  eyries  of  hawks, 
sparrow-hawks,  or  falcons,  or  eagles,  or  heronries,  and  may  have 
likewise  honey  which  is  found  in  his  woods. 

14.  No  forester  hereafter,  who  is  not  forester  in  fee  rendering 
us  ferm  of  his  bailiwick,  shall  take  any  chiminage  in  his  baili¬ 
wick ;  but  the  forester  in  fee  who  gives  us  ferm  of  his  bailiwick 
may  take  chiminage,  viz.  for  a  cart  for  a  half  year,  two  pennies, 
and  for  the  other  half  year,  two  pennies  ;  and  for  a  horse  which 
carries  burden  for  a  half  year,  a  halfpenny,  and  for  the  other 
half  year,  a  halfpenny ;  and  not  except  from  those  who  come 
from  without  his  bailiwick,  as  merchants  do,  by  his  leave  into 
his  bailiwick,  to  buy  lop,  timber,  bark,  or  charcoal,  and  to  take 
them  where  they  will  to  sell ;  and  no  chiminage  shall  be  taken 
from  any  other  cart,  or  beast  of  burden,  and  no  chiminage  shall 
be  taken  except  in  places  where  it  used  to  he  taken  of  old,  and 
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is  due.  They  who  carry  on  their  back  lop,  bark,  or  charcoal, 
to  sell,  although  they  live  by  it,  must  hereafter  give  no  chiminage. 
Of  the  woods  of  others  no  chiminage  must  be  given  to  our 
foresters,  but  only  from  our  demesne  woods. 

15.  All  persons  outlawed  for  forest  only,  from  the  time  of 
King  Henry  our  grandfather  to  our  first  coronation,  may  come 
to  our  peace  without  hindrance,  and  shall  find  safe  sureties  that 
hereafter  they  will  not  forfeit  to  us  in  our  forest. 

16.  No  castellan  or  other  shall  hold  pleas  of  forest,  whether 
of  vert  or  venison,  but  any  forester  in  fee  shall  attach  pleas  of 
forest,  both  of  vert  and  venison,  and  present  them  to  the 
verderers  of  the  provinces,  and  when  they  are  enrolled  and 
sealed  by  the  verderers,  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  chief 
forester,  when  he  comes  into  those  parts  to  hold  pleas  of  forests, 
and  shall  be  concluded  before  him. 

1 7.  But  these  liberties  of  forest  we  have  granted  to  all,  saving 
to  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  others,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  persons,  Templars  and 
Hospitalers,  their  liberties  and  free  customs  in  forests  and 
outside,  in  warrens  and  other  places,  which  they  had  before. 
But  all  these  aforesaid  customs  and  liberties,  which  we  have 
granted  in  our  realm  to  hold,  as  far  as  concerns  us,  towards  our 
own,  all  of  our  realm,  both  clergy  and  laity,  shall  observe  as  far 
as  concerns  them  towards  their  own.  But  since  we  have  no 
seal  yet,  we  have  caused  the  present  charter  to  be  sealed  with  the 
seals  of  our  venerable  father,  the  lord  Gualo,  called  cardinal  priest 
of  S.  Martin,  and  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  William  Mar¬ 
shall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  governor  of  ourself  and  our  realm. 
Witnesses,  the  abovenamed  and  many  others.  Given  by  the 
hands  of  the  aforesaid  lord  legate,  and  William  Marshall,  at  S. 
Paul’s,  London,  on  November  6th,  in  the  second  year  of  our 
reign. 

P.  343.  The  king,  to  the  sheriff  of  Northampton,  health. 
Know  that  for  our  great  necessity,  and  by  the  most  urgent  in¬ 
stance  of  our  debts,  and  also  for  the  preservation  of  our  land  of 
Poitou,  all  the  nobles  and  lieges  of  our  whole  realm  have  in 
common,  for  their  own  sake,  granted  to  us  that  a  gift  be  made 
us,  viz.  for  every  plough  as  it  was  yoked  on  the  morrow  of  the 
blessed  John  Baptist  nowr  past,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  reign, 
two  shillings,  to  be  collected  by  your  hand,  and  that  of  two 
lawful  men  of  your  county,  who,  by  the  will  and  counsel  of  all 
in  full  county,  shall  be  elected  to  do  this.  And  therefore  we 
order  you,  firmly  and  distinctly  enjoining  you,  that  having  sum- 
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moned  a  full  county,  by  the  will  and  counsel  of  those  in  the 
county,  you  cause  to  be  elected  two  of  the  lawful  men  of  the 
whole  county  who  best  know,  will  and  can  attend  to  this  business 
to  our  advantage,  and  having  taken  them  with  you  immediately 
cause  that  gift  to  be  assessed  and  collected  through  your  whole 
bailiwick,  on  each  plough  as  is  aforesaid,  saving  the  demesnes  of 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  their  serfs,  and  excepting  the  demesnes 
of  the  Cistercian  and  Premonstratentian  orders.  And  see  that 
you  completely  and  openly  know  to  answer  us  on  the  morrow  of 
Michaelmas  next,  at  London,  how  many  ploughs  there  are  in 
your  bailiwick,  from  which  we  ought  to  have  that  gift,  and 
cause  that  the  pennies  coming  from  thence  are  safely  collected 
by  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  two  knights  and  your  own,  and 
cause  them  to  come  to  London  on  the  aforesaid  day,  under  your 
seal,  and  the  seals  of  the  aforesaid  two  knights,  and  be  safely 
laid  up  in  the  house  of  the  New  Temple,  till  it  be  provided  what 
shall  be  done  with  them ;  and  you,  as  you  love  yourself  and 
your  own,  so  deal  with  the  business,  that  we  may  not,  a  charge 
of  ill  inquisition  and  collection  by  you  and  the  afoi’esaid  knights 
arising,  be  obliged  to  make  strict  inquiry  by  trusty  men  sent 
from  our  court,  to  the  heavy  confusion  of  yourself,  and  those 
who  took  part  with  you  in  making  the  aforesaid  inquest  and 
collection.  Witness,  &c.  at  Oxford,  August  9th. 

P.  344.  The  preamble  as  before. 

18.  If  any  tenant — to  his  wife  and  children  with  their 
reasonable  shares. 

19-37.  For  this  grant  and  gift  of  these  liberties,  and  other 
liberties  contained  in  our  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  forest, 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
free  tenants,  and  all  others  of  our  realm,  have  given  us  a  fifteenth 
part  of  all  their  moveables.  But  we  have  granted  for  us  and  our 
heirs,  that  neither  we  nor  our  heirs  will  demand  anything  by 
which  the  liberties  contained  in  this  charter  should  be  infringed 
or  weakened,  and  if  anything  shall  be  attempted  by  any  one  con¬ 
trary  to  this,  it  shall  avail  nothing,  and  be  held  for  nothing. 
These  witnesses,  the  lord  S.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishops 
E.  London,  J.  Bath,  P.  Winchester,  H.  Lincoln,  R.  Salisbury, 
B.  Rochester,  W.  Worcester,  J.  Ely,  H.  Hereford,  R.  Chichester, 
W.  Exeter ;  the  abbot  of  S.  Edmund,  abbot  of  S.  Alban’s,  abbot 
of  Battle,  abbot  of  S.  Augustine  Canterbury,  abbot  of  Evesham, 
abbot  of  Westminster,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  abbot  of  Reading, 
abbot  of  Abingdon,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  abbot  of  Winchcombe, 
abbot  of  Hyde,  abbot  of  Certes,  abbot  of  ShirboUrn,  abbot  of 
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Corn,  abbot  of  Abbotsbury,  abbot  of  -Middleton,  abbot  of  Selby, 
abbot  of  Whitby,  abbot  of  Cirencester ;  Hugh  de  Burgh, 
justiciary ;  R.  earl  of  Chester  and  Lincoln,  W.  earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  W.  earl  Warrenne,  G.  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  and 
Hertford,  W.  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  W.  de  Mandeville,  carl  of 
Essex,  H.  the  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  W.  earl  of  Albemarle,  H. 
earl  of  Hereford,  John,  constable  of  Chester,  Robert  de  Ros, 
Robert,  son  of  Walter,  Robert  de  Vipont,  William  Brewer, 
Richard  de  Hountfichet,  Peter,  son  of  Herbert,  Matthew,  son  of 
Herbert,  William  de  Albini,  Robert  Gresley,  Reginald  de 
Braose,  John  of  Monmouth,  John,  son  of  Alan,  Hugh  Mortimer, 
Walter  Beauchamp,  William  of  S.  John,  Peter  Malalieu,  Brian 
Lisle,  Thomas  de  Multon,  Richard  de  Argentine,  Geoffrey  de 
Neville,  William  Mauduit,  John  de  Baiun.  Given,  at  West¬ 
minster,  on  February  xi,  in  the  ninth  year  of  my  reign. 

P.  340.  The  king  to  WTilliam  Basset,  Ralf  de  Crumb  well, 
William  de  Vernon,  Henry  de  Dei'ley,  canon  of  Southwell, 
and  Robert  Lee,  clerk,  health.  We  have  designated  you  as 
our  justiciaries  for  assessing  and  collecting  for  our  use  the 
fifteenth  of  all  moveables  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby,  in  this  form  Our  sheriff  of  Notts  and  Derby  will 
cause  all  the  knights  of  his  counties  to  come  before  you  on  the 
Sunday  immediately  before  mid-lent  at  Nottingham,  on  which 
day  you  shall  cause  to  be  elected  four  lawful  men  from  each 
hundred  or  wapentake,  to  go  through  each  hundred  or  wapentake 
to  assess  and  collect  the  fifteenth  of  all  the  aforesaid  moveables. 
These  are  to  be  excepted  from  this  fifteenth,  as  far  as  concerns 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  men  of  l’eligion, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  free  men  who  are  not  merchants,  all 
their  books,  and  ornaments  of  churches  or  chapels,  horses  to 
ride,  cart  horses,  and  horses  of  burden,  and  all  arms,  jewels, 
vessels,  tools,  larders,  cellars,  and  hay  ;  and  except  also  corn 
bought  for  the  provisioning  of  castles.  These  are  to  be  excepted 
as  regards  villains,  the  arms  to  which  they  have  been  sworn,  and 
their  tools,  flesh,  fish,  and  drink  which  they  do  not  keep  for 
sale,  and  hay  and  forage  of  theirs  which  is  not  for  sale.  These 
knights  will  not  go  to  the  hundreds  and  wapentakes  where  they 
are  resident,  but  into  other  neighbouring  hundreds  or  wa¬ 
pentakes.  All  will  swear,  except  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  the 
number,  amount,  and  value  of  their  own  moveables,  and  in  like 
manner  of  the  moveables  of  two  of  their  near  neighbours.  And 
if  any  disagreement  shall  arise  between  him  whose  moveables 
they  are,  and  the  neighbours  who  are  sworn  about  his  moveables, 
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on  this  account  the  knights  themselves,  by  the  oath  of  twelve 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  as  many  as  they 
see  will  suffice  for  searching  out  the  truth,  shall  inquire  into  the 
truth,  and  according  to  that  truth  take  the  fifteenth.  The 
servants  and  stewards  of  the  lands  of  carls,  barons,  aud  knights, 
or  the  stewards  only  if  the  servants  are  not  there,  shall  swear 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  manner  about  the  moveables  of  their 
lords  in  each  vill.  The  moiety  of  this  fifteenth  shall  be  paid  at 
the  feast  of  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  ninth  year,  and  the  other 
moiety  at  Michaelmas  next  following.  This  fifteenth  these 
knights  shall  receive  by  the  hands  of  four  lawful  men,  and  the 
stewards  of  each  vill,  by  tallies  made  between  them,  and  they 
shall  then  bring  the  receipt  to  you,  and  you  shall  put  it  in  a  safe 
place,  either  in  a  cathedral  church,  or  an  abbey,  or  a  priory  of 
the  same  county,  under  your  seals  and  the  seals  of  the  knights, 
until  provision  is  made  as  to  where  it  shall  be  sent.  These 
knights  shall  give  you,  immediately  after  the  fifteenth  has  been 
assessed,  the  writing  and  their  rolls  which  have  been  made 
thereupon,  they  reserving  their  transcripts,  and  you  shall  reserve 
to  yourselves  certain  parts  of  the  aforesaid  counties  in  which 
you  may  complete  these  matters  in  your  proper  persons,  as  long 
as  need  be.  Those  knights,  more  and  fewer,  elected  before  you, 
as  is  aforesaid,  shall  swear,  after  touching  the  holy  (gospels), 
before  you,  that  they  will  complete  all  these  matters  faithfully 
and  diligently,  and  that  they  will  omit  to  do  this  neither  for  love 
nor  fear,  nor  for  anything  in  this  world  ;  but  you  shall  swear  before 
the  sheriff  and  knights  collected  on  that  day,  that  you  will  carry 
out  this  form  in  everything  by  yourselves  and  others,  as  is  afore¬ 
said,  faithfully  and  diligently  for  your  power.  If  any  of  you, 
whether  he  be  cleric,  or  he  be  laic,  is  unable  to  be  present  on 
account  of  some  manifest,  reasonable,  and  necessary  reason,  the 
rest  of  you  shall  have  power  of  associating  with  yourselves 
another  in  his  place,  who  is  useful  for  this,  who  shall  make  the 
same  oath  which  you  have  made,  that  he  will  carry  out  these 
things  faithfully  with  you.  You  shall  do  the  same  with  the  fees 
of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  men  of  religion, 
with  the  exceptions  of  their  demesnes  and  their  own  villains,  of 
whom  the  archbishops  and  bishops  shall  cause  the  fifteenth  to  be 
assessed  and  collected  in  the  aforesaid  form,  and  shall  answer  to 
you  thence  by  their  hands  at  the  same  terms.  And  thus  we 
strictly  order  you,  enjoining  it  on  you  by  the  faith  in  which  you 
are  bound  to  us,  that  you  execute  this  faithfully,  and  apply  your 
care  and  labour  to  it  as  is  written  above. 

Witness,  the  king,  at  Westminster,  February  15. 
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P.  348.  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  health. 
Know,  that  at  the  petition  of  our  nobles,  who  met  at  our  order 
lately  at  Winchester,  we  appointed  a  day,  viz.  on  the  morrow 
of  S.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  reign,  at 
Lincoln,  to  bring  to  an  end  differences  which  have  arisen 
between  some  of  our  sheriffs  and  the  men  of  their  counties  in 
certain  articles  contained  in  the  charter  of  liberties  granted 
them,  and  thereupon  we  bid  you  that  if  any  dispute  of  this  kind 
has  arisen  between  you  and  the  men  of  your  bailiwick,  for  any  beasts 
of  burden  you  have  taken,  you  cause  these  beasts  to  be  replevied 
to  the  aforesaid  day,  and  in  your  next  county  (court)  tell  the 
knights  and  good  men  of  your  bailiwick  that  they  choose  from 
themselves  four  of  the  most  lawful  and  discreet  knights,  who 
shall  be  at  Lincoln  on  that  day  for  the  whole  county,  there  to 
show  the  quarrel  which  they  have  against  you  on  the  aforesaid 
articles.  And  be  you  also  there  to  show  the  grounds  of  the 
demand  which  you  thereupon  make  against  them.  And  have 
there  the  names  of  the  knights  and  this  writ.  "Witness,  myself, 
at  Winchester,  June  22nd,  and  the  ioth  year,  &c. 

In  the  same  manner  is  written  to  the  sheriffs  of  Dorset  and 
Somerset,  Bedford  and  Bucks,  Westmoreland,  Northampton, 
Lincoln. 

P.  349.  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  York,  health.  Summon 
by  good  summoners  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  all  free  tenants,  from  your  whole  bailiwick, 
and  from  every  vill  four  lawful  men  and  the  steward,  and  from 
every  town  through  your  whole  bailiwick  twelve  lawful  burgesses, 
and  all  others  who  are  wont  to  come  and  ought  to  come  before 
the  justiciaries  in  eyre,  that  they  be  at  York  on  the  octaves  of 
Holy  Trinity,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  reign,  before  our  be¬ 
loved  and  trusty  S.  de  Segrave,  Randolf,  son  of  Eobert,  Brian, 
son  of  Alan,  William  Lisle,  Robert  Lexington,  Master  Robert 
Schardlaw,  and  William  London,  whom  we  have  appointed 
justiciaries  to  hear  and  do  our  order.  Also  cause  to  come 
before  them  all  the  pleas  of  the  crown  which  have  not  been 
pleaded,  and  which  have  arisen  since  our  justiciaries  last 
journeyed  in  these  parts,  to  all  pleas  and  all  attachments  per¬ 
taining  to  these  pleas,  and  all  assizes  and  all  pleas  which  are  put 
before  the  justiciaries  at  the  first  assize,  with  the  writs  of  assizes 
and  pleas,  so  that  these  assizes  and  pleas  may  not  remain  over 
by  defect  of  you  and  your  summons.  Cause  it  to  be  proclaimed 
and  known  through  your  whole  bailiwick  that  all  assizes  and  all 
pleas  which  were  postponed,  and  not  finished  before  our  jus- 
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ticiaries  in  Westminster,  or  before  our  justiciaries  who  last 
journeyed  in  your  county  for  all  pleas,  or  before  the  justiciaries 
sent  thither  to  take  assizes  of  novel  disseisin  and  gaol  delivery, 
shall  be  then  before  the  aforesaid  our  justiciaries  at  York  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  they  remained  by  our  order,  or  by  the 
order  of  our  aforenamed  justiciaries  in  eyre  or  our  justiciaries 
on  bench.  Summon  also  all  those  who  have  been  sheriffs  since 
the  last  journey  of  the  aforesaid  justiciaries  in  these  parts,  that 
they  be  there  at  that  time  and  place  before  our  aforenamed 
justiciaries,  with  writs  of  assize  and  pleas  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  their  time,  to  answer  for  their  time,  as  ought  to  be 
answered  before  the  justiciaries  in  eyre.  And  have  there  the 
summoners  and  this  writ.  Witness,  Hubert  de  Burg,  &c. 
at  Westminster,  on  Api'il  20th. 

P.  350.  It  is  ordered  the  sheriff'  of  Gloucester,  that,  the 
king’s  order  not  opposing  which  is  made  to  him  about  the  men 
sworn  to  arms,  and  the  (battle)  axes  which  should  come  to  the 
king’s  army,  he  make  to  come  as  men  sworn  to  armour,  to  wit, 
breastplates,  hauberks,  and  felt  coats ;  that  he  cause  to  come  to 
the  same  army  200  men  with  200  axes,  and  their  victuals  for 
forty  days,  which  the  sheriff  shall  cause  to  be  found  for  them 
by  the  men  of  his  county  sworn  to  other  small  arms,  whom  the 
king  wills  should  remain  in  their  j:>arts.  He  shall  cause  to 
come  all  the  carpenters  of  his  county  for  the  king’s  wages,  on 
whom  the  sheriff  shall  lay  his  orders  of  coming  to  the  king,  who 
shall  cause  this  to  be  allotted  him,  and  all  carpenter’s  work  in 
his  bailiff  shall  meanwhile  cease,  nor  shall  he  permit  in  any  way 
that  any  merchandise  or  fair  be  held  in  his  county,  nor  that 
any  wine  shall  be  sold  there,  but  he  shall  cause  all  wine  to 
follow  the  king’s  army. 

The  sheriff  shall  send  to  the  king  with  the  aforesaid  men  at 
arms  and  carpenters,  some  discreet  person  of  his  own  in  whom 
he  can  confide,  who  shall  be  able  to  sufficiently  answer  about 
the  number  of  the  aforesaid  men  sworn  to  arms,  and  carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  the  aforesaid.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Hereford, 
July  16. 

P.  351.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  English, 
to  Peter  Thane,  William  Coleworth,  and  Adam,  son  of  William, 
collectors  of  the  fortieth,  health.  Know  that  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors  and  clerks,  having  lands  which  do  not 
belong  to  their  churches,  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  free  men,  and 
villains  of  our  realm,  have  granted  us  in  aid  the  fortieth  part 
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of  all  their  visit  >le  moveables,  as  they  had  them  on  the  morrow 
of  S.  Matthew,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  reign,  to  wit.  from 
corns,  ploughs,  sheep,  cows,  pigs,  plough  horses,  cart  horses,  and 
horses  used  for  draught  in  manors,  excepting  the  goods  which 
the  aforenamed  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
persons  have  in  their  parish  churches  and  prebendal  churches 
and  prebends,  and  lands  pertaining  to  prebends  and  belonging 
to  parochial  churches.  It  is  provided  generally  by  the  aforesaid 
our  lieges,  that  the  aforesaid  fortieth  shall  be  assessed  and  collected 
in  this  manner,  to  wit,  that  from  every  single  vill  be  chosen 
four  of  the  best  and  most  lawful  men,  along  with  the  stewards 
of  the  separate  vills,  by  whose  oath  the  fortieth  part  of  all  the 
aforesaid  moveables  shall  be  taxed  and  assessed  individually  in 
the  presence  of  the  knights,  assessors,  who  are  appointed  for 
this,  and  afterwards  that  by  the  oath  of  two  lawful  men  of  the 
same  vills  that  the  fortieth  of  all  moveables,  which  the  afore¬ 
said  four  men  and  steward  have,  shall  be  inquired  into  and 
assessed,  and  that  it  be  distinctly  and  openly  enrolled  of  what 
person  or  persons  the  barony  is  that  each  vill  belongs  to  in  part 
or  whole.  And  after  the  fortieth  is  assessed  and  reduced  to 
writing,  the  roll  of  all  the  particulars  of  each  vill  and  each 
county  shall  be  delivered  to  the  seneschal  of  each  baron  or  to 
the  attorney  of  the  seneschal,  or  the  bailiff  of  the  liberty,  where 
any  one  has  a  liberty,  to  wit,  that  the  baron  or  lord  of  the 
liberty  can  and  will  collect  the  aforenamed  fortieth  and  will 
distrain  for  it ;  but  if  he  cannot  or  will  not,  the  sheriffs  shall 
make  the  aforenamed  distress,  but  so  that  they  take  none  of  it, 
but  that  the  whole  fortieth  be  delivered  to  the  aforesaid  knights, 
assessors,  in  the  largest  and  safest  vill  of  each  county,  and  that 
the  full  tally  of  each  vill  be  made  between  the  seneschal  of  the 
barons  or  his  attorney,  or  the  seneschals  of  the  lord  of  the 
liberty,  and  the  assessors,  and  the  money  shall  be  deposited  by 
the  same  assessors  in  some  safe  place  in  that  vill,  so  that  the 
assessors  may  have  their  seals  and  locks  and  keys  over  the 
aforesaid  money,  and  the  sheriffs  similarly  their  own  seals,  locks 
and  keys.  And  the  assessors,  immediately  that  the  assize  of  the 
fortieth  is  made  by  them,  shall  send  the  rolls  of  their  whole 
circuit  to  the  exchequer,  and  in  like  manner  after  the  said 
money  has  been  collected  by  them,  they  shall  send  their  rolls 
of  receipts  to  the  exchequer,  and  the  aforesaid  money  shall  be 
kept  in  the  places  where  it  was  deposited,  till  it  be  brought  by 
our  command  to  the  New  Temple  in  London.  Nothing  shall 
be  taken  in  the  name  of  a  fortieth  from  any  man  who  has  not 
at  least  in  moveables  of  this  description  to  the  value  of  forty 
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pennies.  We  have  appointed  you  to  assess  the  aforenamed 
fortieth  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  we  have  ordered  the 
sheriff  of  Hertford  that  he  cause  the  several  villa  of  his  county 
to  come  before  you  at  our  bidding,  at  certain  days  and  places, 
of  which  you  will  give  notice,  and  attend  and  obey  you  in  all 
things  which  belong  to  the  aforesaid  business.  Farewell. 

On  the  mode  of  keeping  the  peace. 

P.  353.  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  health.  Know  that 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  land,  and  to  repress 
malefactors,  it  has  been  ordered,  before  us  and  our  nobles,  by 
their  common  counsel,  that  watches  shall  be  in  each  vill  by  night 
up  to  Michaelmas,  in  the  seventeenth  year,  as  the  vills  be  large 
or  small,  so  that  four  men  at  the  least  make  that  watch  if  the 
vill  be  small,  and  more  do  i't  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  vill. 
Also  that  no  stranger  pass  through  any  vill  by  night,  but  he  be 
arrested  till  morning,  and  if  the  watchmen  cannot  arrest  him 
that  they  raise  a  hue  and  cry  after  him.  And  if  there  be  any 
default  in  the  watch,  or  following  after  hue,  no  one  shall  be 
charged  with  this  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  sheriff,  but  all  faults  of 
this  kind  shall  be  reserved  to  the  coming  of  the  next  itinerant 
justiciaries,  by  attachment  of  the  sheriff  in  the  county  (court) 
before  the  coroners.  No  one  shall  entertain  any  stranger  beyond 
one  night,  unless  he  be  able  to  find  sureties  of  his  fealty  and  that 
no  loss  occur  by  him,  and  that  he  will  answer  for  him  as  for  one 
of  his  own  family,  and  this  before  the  itinerant  justiciaries. 
Also  if  any  have  a  liberty,  and  their  men  will  not  watch,  nor 
come  to  hue  and  cry,  as  is  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  quite  lawful  for 
the  sheriff  to  attach  those  who  will  make  no  watch,  nor  come  to 
cry,  that  they  be  before  the  next  itinerant  justices,  there  to 
answer  on  what  any  may  take  from  them,  on  that  charge.  And 
if  any  wrong  be  done  within  such  liberties  by  default  of  watch¬ 
ing,  and  following  with  hue,  they  whose  liberties  they  are  shall 
make  satisfaction  to  those  on  whom  loss  has  been  brought,  and 
answer  them  on  this  that  they  have  not  kept  our  peace.  Also 
each  our  sheriffs  and  their  bailiffs,  our  foresters  and  their  servants, 
of  the  same  bailiwicks  in  their  counties,  shall  apply  all  diligence 
they  can  to  keeping  our  peace  according  to  the  aforesaid  form, 
and  if  they  hear  that  any  malefactors  ply  in  any  wood,  or  be 
received  anywhere,  the  near  vills  and  others  which  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  shall  follow  with  them  to  capture  the  said  male¬ 
factors.  And  if  any  knight  or  other,  whoever  he  may  be,  have 
captured  any  malefators  of  this  kind,  the  sheriffs  or  their  bailiffs 
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shall  receive  him  without  delay  and  difficulty,  so  that  they  take 
nothing  from  him  who  hath  captured  him  for  receiving  him. 
Hut  if  any  unknown  person  be  found  journeying  in  arms,  he 
shall  forthwith  be  captured  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff  or  his 
bailiff,  or  to  some  near  vill  which  has  power  of  guarding  him,  and 
he  shall  be  kept  in  prison  till  he  find  good  bail,  that  he  will  keep 
our  peace  and  stand  to  right,  if  any  one  would  speak  against  him  ; 
and  if  he  cannot  find  bail  and  afterwards  be  convict  in  our  court 
of  robbery  or  such  transgression,  he  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
judgment  of  the  court ;  and  we  will  respect  them  who  have  taken 
such  persons  by  their  hue  or  other  manner,  as  seems  good 
to  us. 

But  if  any  malefactor  shall  be  caught  in  parks  or  stews  red 
hand  or  by  suspicion,  or  by  indictment  of  the  country,  and  then 
be  convict  in  our  court,  then  he  shall  be  delivered  to  our  prison, 
and  be  kept  there  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  if  he  have 
aught  wherewith  to  ransom,  he  shall  be  ransomed  reasonably,  and 
find  sureties  for  his  fealty,  and  that  hereafter  he  will  do  no  such 
transgression.  And  if  lie  have  nothing  wherewith  to  ransom, 
and  cannot  find  sureties,  then  he  shall  abjure  our  realm. 

We  therefore  order  that,  as  you  love  yourself  and  all  yours, 
that  you  have  all  the  aforesaid  proclaimed  and  strictly  obeyed  in 
your  full  county  and  through  your  whole  county,  as  well  in 
markets,  hundreds,  and  fairs,  as  is  aforesaid,  lest  by  your  default 
on  this  part  we  be  bound  to  deal  with  you  heavily.  Witness, 
myself,  at  Fecliam,  June  ist. 

P.  355.  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Somerset,  health.  Know  that 
the  earls  and  barons  and  all  others  of  our  whole  realm  of  England, 
by  their  free  will  and  without  custom,  have  granted  us  effectual 
aid  towards  carrying  out  our  important  business.  Whence  it  is 
provided  by  their  counsel  that  we  have  of  each  military  fee  of 
those  who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  and  in  wardships,  both  of  new 
feoffment  and  of  old,  two  marks  for  making  us  the  aforesaid  aid, 
of  which  they  have  provided  to  pay  us  one  moiety  at  the  feast  of 
Michaelmas  in  the  nineteenth  year,  and  another  moiety  at  Easter 
in  the  twentieth  year.  They  have  provided  also  that  the  afore¬ 
said  scutage  he  collected  by  the  hands  of  their  bailiffs  in  each 
county,  and  given  by  the  hands  of  the  same  to  two  knights  whom 
we  have  appointed  for  this  in  each  county  to  bring  to  our  ex¬ 
chequer  in  London,  to  deliver  it  there  to  our  treasurer  and  our 
chamberlains ;  and  therefore  we  order  you  that  at  the  bidding  of 
all  earls  and  barons  and  all  others  who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  in  the 
aforesaid  bailiwick, in  the  aforesaid  manner,  that  without  delay  you 
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distrain  all  knights  and  free  holders  who  hold  of  them  hy  military 
service  in  your  bailiwick,  to  pay  to  their  bailiffs  for  the  several 
fees  and  wardships  two  marks  to  make  us  the  aforesaid  aid,  in  the 
aforesaid  terms,  and  pay  them  to  John  de  Aure,  and  Henry  Meriet, 
whom  we  have  appointed  to  this  in  your  county  as  is  aforesaid. 
Witness,  myself,  at  Westminster,  July  17,  in  the  year  19th,  &c. 

P.  356.  Henry,  hy  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  to  all  the  faithful 
of  Christ  who  are  to  see  this  present  charter,  health.  Know 
that  at  the  instance  of  God,  and  for  the  safety  of  our  soul,  and 
of  the  souls  of  our  ancestors  and  our  heirs,  to  the  exaltation  of 
holy  Church,  and  the  improvement  of  our  realm,  we  have 
granted  and  by  this  our  charter  have  confirmed  to  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  free  men,  and  all 
of  our  realm  of  England,  all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  con¬ 
tained  in  our  charters,  which  we  caused  to  be  made  for  our  lieges 
when  we  were  under  age,  to  wit,  as  in  our  Great  Charter,  so  in 
our  charter  of  the  forest.  And  we  will  and  enjoin,  for  ourself 
and  our  heirs,  that  the  aforesaid  our  lieges,  and  their  successors 
and  heirs,  may  have  and  hold  for  ever,  all  liberties  and  afore¬ 
named  free  customs,  no  hindrance  occurring  that  the  aforesaid 
charters  were  made,  as  we  have  said,  when  we  were  under  age. 
These  witnesses,  the  venerable  fathers,  E.  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Bishops  P.  of  Winchester,  J.  of  Bath,  R.  of  Durham,  R.  of 
London,  W.  of  Carlisle,  W.  of  Exeter,  R.  of  Salisbury,  H.  of 
Ely,  R.  of  Lincoln,  R.  of  Hereford,  A.  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
William  of  Valence,  and  William  of  Worcester  elect,  R.  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  Poitou,  J.  earl  of  Chester  and  Huntingdon,  J.  earl  of 
Lincoln,  constabulary  of  Chester,  G.  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
William,  earl  of  Ferrars,  W.  earl  Warrenne,  IP.  earl  of  Kent, 
H.  earl  of  Essex  and  Hereford,  Simon  de  Montfort,  William 
Longepee,  William  de  Ferrars,  William  de  Vescy,  Richard  de 
Percy,  Richard  de  Mouutfichet,  William  de  Ros,  John  Bisset, 
Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  William  de  Lancaster,  William  de  Canti- 
lupe,  Walter  de  Clifford,  John  of  Monmouth,  Ralph  Mortimer, 
William  Mauduit,  Roger  le  Zouehe,  Oliver  Vaux,  Gilbert 
Basset,  and  others,  Given  by  the  hand  of  the  venerable  father 
R.  bishop  of  Chichester,  our  chancellor,  at  Westminster,  January 
28,  in  the  2  ist  year  of  our  reign. 

P.  357.  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  health.  Know  that, 
as  in  the  octaves  of  S.  Hilary,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  our 
reign,  there  came  to  Westminster  at  our  bidding  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  and  barons  of  all  our  realm,  and 
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treated  with  us  of  our  state  and  that  of  our  realm,  the  same 
atchbishops,  bishops,  priors,  and  clerks  holding  lands  which  do 
not  belong  to  their  churches,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  free 
men,  for  them  and  their  villains,  granted  to  us  in  aid  a 
thirtieth  part  of  all  their  apparent  moveables,  as  they  had  them 
in  the  autumn,  on  the  morrow  of  Holy  Cross  day,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  our  reign,  when  their  corn  was  housed,  viz.  of  corn, 
ploughs,  sheep,  cows,  hogs,  plough  horses,  cart  horses  destined 
for  wains,  and  other  cattle  and  goods.  Except  the  goods  which 
the  aforesaid  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
sons  have  in  their  parochial  churches  or  prebends,  and  lands 
which  belong  to  prebends  and  parish  churches,  except  silver  and 
gold,  palfreys,  sumpter  horses,  war  horses,  chargers,  arms,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  vessels.  To  be  collected  by  the  hands  of  our  beloved 
and  trusty  Roger  Leybourn,  Simon  Crape,  John  Adlington,  by 
the  letters  of  Huward  Bichley  and  Richard  Wokingdon,  who 
swore  before  you  that  they  will  well  and  faithfully  execute  our 
business  in  collecting  and  assessing  our  aid,  according  to  their 
power,  in  all  things,  according  to  their  conscience.  And  the 
four  knights,  and  the  aforesaid  clerk  will  cause  to  be  elected 
four  of  the  lawful  men  of  each  vill,  whom,  at  fixed  hundreds  in 
your  county,  at  certain  days  and  places,  you  will  cause  to  come  be¬ 
fore  them  at  their  bidding,  who  will  swear  before  the  same  in  the 
presence  of  the  bailiffs  of  each  vill,  if  they  wish  to  be  there,  that 
they  will  faithfully  assess  that  aid,  and  put  a  reasonable  price  on 
all  things  which  are  to  be  appraised  according  to  common  and 
just  estimate  and  value,  love,  favour,  hatred,  or  any  charge  not 
restraining  them.  And  afterwards  they  shall  show  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  all  chattels  and  their  price  to  the  aforesaid  four  knights 
and  clerk,  and  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  four  knights 
and  clerk  shall  collect  the  money,  and  carry  it  to  the  same 
knights  and  clerk,  and  deliver  it  by  tallies  and  rolls  containing 
particulars,  to  be  put  in  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  if  they  need  your  aid  to  make  distraint  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  said  money,  you  must  give  your  aid.  The  arch¬ 
bishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  in  their  lands  and  liberties  in 
your  county,  by  four  lawful  knights  of  their  own,  or  lawful  men, 
if  they  have  no  knights,  shall  proceed  in  similar  manner  about 
assessing,  collecting,  and  delivering  to  the  four  aforesaid  knights 
attorneys  for  this,  the  aforesaid  thirtieth.  And  know  that  the 
aforesaid  four  men  of  each  vill  shall  not  swear  to  their  own 
chattels  or  appraise  them,  but  other  four  men  from  each  vill 
elected  for  this  by  the  aforesaid  knights  shall  swear  to  the 
chattels  of  the  aforesaid  four  former  men,  according  to  the  afore- 
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said  form.  No  poor  man  or  woman  shall  pay  anything  to  this, 
unless  he  have  in  goods  more  than  forty  pennies.  The  aforesaid 
money  should  be  paid  at  two  terms,  viz.  a  moiety  on  the  morrow  of 
S.  Andrew’s  day,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  our  reign,  and  the 
other  moiety  on  the  Monday  of  Trinity  Sunday  in  the  same  year. 
Do  you  give  such  effectual  aid  and  useful  counsel  to  the  afore¬ 
said  knights  in  executing  the  aforesaid,  that  the  aforesaid  business 
may  turn  out  healthfully  for  our  advantage  and  use.  But  we 
have  granted  to  the  aforesaid  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles  of  our  realm,  that  both  our 
charter  of  forest  and  the  other  of  liberties,  which  we  formerly 
caused  to  be  made,  hereafter  shall  be  kept  by  all.  We  will  not 
that  by  occasion  of  this  aid  there  may  hereafter  be  taken  another 
opportunity,  or  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  for  seeking  a  like  aid 
at  another  time.  They  shall  begin  the  aforesaid  journey  on  the 
morrow  of  Holy  Cross  day,  on  which  day  and  place  meet  them 
to  receive  their  oath,  and  paying  the  aid  to  them,  as  they  tell 
you  on  our  part.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Westminster,  July  2,  in 
the  2 1  st  year  of  our  reign. 

P.  359.  Wrhen  the  lord  Archbishop  of  York,  and  all  the  bishops 
of  England,  the  abbots  and  priors,  by  themselves  or  their  proctors, 
and  all  the  earls,  and  nearly  all  the  barons  of  England,  had  come 
at  the  king’s  orders  to  Westminster,  on  the  Tuesday  immediately 
before  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  a.d.  1442,  and  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry,  to  hear  the  will  of  the 
lord  king,  and  the  business  for  which  he  had  summoned  them, 
and  the  same  lord  king  had  sent  to  them  the  same  lord  of  York, 
and  the  nobleman  Earl  Richard,  and  the  lord  William  of  York, 
the  provost  of  Beverley,  about  the  will  of  the  lord  king  and  his 
business,  to  wit,  the  expounding  of  them  by  the  same  appointed 
messengers,  and  had  asked  all  the  nobles  of  his  realm  about 
giving  him  counsel,  and  granting  him  an  aid  to  recover  his 
inheritance  and  his  rights  in  the  parts  beyond  sea  which  belonged 
to  his  realm  of  England,  at  length,  the  said  bishops,  and  priors, 
earls,  and  barons,  having  had  long  debate  together,  first  gave 
counsel  to  the  lord  king  by  the  aforesaid  nobles,  to  wit,  that  the 
lord  king  should  wait  to  the  end  of  the  truce  which  had  been 
made  between  him  and  the  King  of  France,  and  if  by  chance  the 
aforesaid  King  of  France  undertook  any  enterprises  contrary  to 
the  form  of  the  said  truce,  then  the  said  King  of  England  should 
send  him  appointed  messengers  to  ask,  advise,  and  persuade  the 
King  of  France  to  keep  the  truce  he  had  made,  and  to  amend 
his  enterprises,  if  any  are  done  by  him  or  his.  But  if  the  King 
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of  France  should  refuse  to  do  so,  they  would  freely  afford  him 
counsel  as  to  giving  aid  according  to  their  power.  So  they  all 
answered  with  one  mind.  In  like  manner  since  he  had  been 
their  lord,  they  had  often  given  him  aid  at  his  request,  viz. 
a  thirtieth  of  their  moveables,  and  afterwards  a  fifteenth,  a 
sixteenth,  and  a  fortieth,  a  carucage,  a  hidage,  and  many  scutages, 
and  afterwards  one  great  scutage  for  marrying  his  sister  the 
empress.  But  when  four  years  or  about  had  hardly  elapsed,  he 
begged  of  them  an  aid  again,  and  at  length,  by  the  great  perti¬ 
nacity  of  his  entreaties,  got  a  thirtieth,  which  they  conceded  on 
this  condition,  that  that  exaction  or  the  others  which  went  before 
it  should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  And  then  he  made 
them  his  charter.  And  besides  he  granted  them  that  all  the 
liberties  contained  in  the  Great  Charter  should  thereafter  be 
more  fully  maintained  in  his  whole  realm,  and  then  he  made 
them  a  certain  small  charter,  which  they  now  have,  in  which  the 
same  liberties  are  contained.  Besides  the  lord  king  granted 
them  of  his  own  will,  that  by  the  counsel  of  his  whole  baronage, 
the  whole  money  which  came  from  the  said  thirtieth  should  be 
safely  deposited  in  the  castles  of  the  lord  king,  under  the  custody 
of  four  nobles  of  England,  to  wit,  the  Earl  Warrenne  and  others, 
by  whose  view  and  counsel  that  money  shpuld  be  spent,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  lord  king  and  the  realm,  when  it  was  necessary. 
And  since  the  baronage  has  never  known  or  heard  that  any  of 
the  said  money  has  been  spent  by  the  view  or  counsel  of  any  of 
the  aforesaid  four  nobles,  they  firmly  believe  and  fully  under¬ 
stand  that  the  lord  king  still  has  all  that  money  untouched,  from 
which  he  now  can  have  great  aid.  Besides,  they  well  know  that 
after  that  time  he  had  many  escheats  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  and  many  of  the  richer  bishoprics  of  England, 
and  the  lands  of  deceased  earls  and  barons,  who  held  of  him,  so 
that  from  these  escheats  alone,  he  ought  to  have  a  vast  sum  of 
money,  if  it  were  well  taken  care  of.  Besides,  from  the  time 
when  the  said  thirtieth  was  given  the  itinerant  justiciaries  have 
not  ceased  circuit  through  all  parts  of  England,  both  for  pleas  of 
forest  and  all  other  pleas,  so  that  all  the  counties  and  all  the 
hundreds  of  England,  cities  and  boroughs,  and  nearly  all  vills, 
have  been  heavily  amerced ;  so  that  from  that  circuit  alone  the 
lord  king  has  or  ought  to  have  a  great  sum  of  money,  if  it  be 
paid  and  well  collected.  Whence  they  can  well  say  that  through 
these  amercements,  and  other  aids  previously  given,  all  in  the 
realm  are  so  hindered  and  impoverished,  that  they  have  little  or 
no  goods.  And  because  the  lord  king,  never  since  the  gift  of 
the  thirtieth,  has  kept  his  charter  of  liberties,  nay,  has  oppressed 
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them  more  than  his  wont,  and  has  granted  them  by  another 
charter  that  exactions  of  this  kind  should  not  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent,  they  answered  the  same  lord  king  point  blank,  that 
they  would  give  him  no  aid  now.  But  since  he  is  their  lord,  he 
can  so  conduct  himself  towards  them  till  the  said  truce  is  over, 
that  then  they- will  give  him  as  good  counsel  as  they  can.  And 
when  the  said  nobles  had  given  that  answer  to  the  lord  king, 
they  returned  and  told  the  baronage  that  in  part  they  had  given 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  lord  king,  but  our  lord  king  wished  to 
know  from  them  what  they  would  do,  if  the  King  of  France 
were  to  break  the  same  truce,  before  the  end  of  the  aforesaid 
truce  came.  They  promised  also  on  the  part  of  the  lord  king, 
that  if  he  had  done  wrong  to  any  of  the  nobles  of  England,  he 
himself  would  rectify  it  by  the  superintendence  of  Peter  of  Savoy, 
and  others  of  his  counsel.  To  which  the  nobles  made  their 
answer,  viz.  if  the  King  of  France  broke  the  truce,  and  would 
not  rectify  his  enterprises,  then  they  will  give  advice,  as  they 
said  before  they  would  appoint  it  at  the  end  of  the  truce,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  an  agreement  as  to  the  truth  of  the  act  done  by 
the  King  of  France.  To  that,  as  they  had  promised  corrections  on 
the  part  of  the  lord  king  for  wrongs  done  them,  they  answered 
that  they  would  not  plead  at  present  with  the  lord  king  ;  and  in 
the  grant  of  the  thirtieth,  William  de  Raele,  on  the  part  of  the 
lord  king,  had  so  well  and  faithfully  promised  as  they  do  now, 
and  how  the  lord  king  has  kept  his  promises  he  may  see.  After¬ 
wards  the  lord  king  questioned  many  of  them  individually,  what 
they  granted  the  whole  body  does  not  know. 

P.  362.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  &c.  to  the  sheriff 
&c.  health.  Know  that  in  order  to  maintain  our  peace  securely, 
it  is  provided  by  our  counsel  that  watches  be  made  in  each  city, 
town,  and  other  vills  of  your  county,  from  Ascension  day  to 
Michaelmas,  to  wit,  in  each  city,  at  each  gate,  by  six  armed 
men,  and  in  each  town  by  twelve  men,  and  in  each  separate 
vill  by  six  men,  similarly  armed,  or  four  at  the  least,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  shall  watch  all 
night  long  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  so  that  if  any  stranger 
passes  by  them,  they  may  arrest  him  till  morning,  and  then 
if  he  faithful,  he  may  be  dismissed ;  if  suspected,  he  may  be 
delivered  to  the  sheriff,  who  shall  receive  him  without  diffi¬ 
culty  and  delay  and  keep  him  safe ;  and  if  strangers  of  this 
kind  passing  by  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  arrested, 
then  the  aforesaid  watchmen  shall  raise  a  hue  against  them 
everywhere,  and  follow  them  with  the  whole  vill  and  neigh- 
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Louring  vills  with  hue  and  cry  from  vill  to  vill,  till  they  he 
captured,  and  then  they  shall  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  as  is 
aforesaid,  provided  that  no  one  by  reason  of  such  an  arrest  ox- 
capture  of  sti'angers  shall  be  under  any  liability  to  the  shei'iff 
and  his  bailiffs,  and  each  city,  town,  and  vill  shall  be  fore¬ 
warned  to  diligently  make  each  of  the  aforesaid  watches,  anti 
those  pursuits,  lest  we  be  obliged  to  heavily  punish  their 
defaults. 

It  is  provided  also  that  each  sheriff,  along  with  two  knights 
specially  appointed  for  this,  shall  go  round  their  counties  from 
hundred  to  hundred,  and  cities  and  towns,  and  bid  come 
together  before  them  in  each  hundred,  city,  and  town,  citizens, 
burgesses,  and  free  tenants,  villains  and  others,  from  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  sixty,  and  cause  them  all  to  swear  to  arms, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  their  lands  and  chattels,  to  wit,  for 
£  1 5  worth  of  land  a  year,  a  breastplate,  a  steel  cap,  sword, 
knife,  and  hoi-se  ;  for  £  i  o  woi'th,  an  habergeon,  a  steel  cap, 
sword,  and  knife  ;  for  ioos.  of  laud,  a  felt  coat,  steel  cap,  swoi-d, 
lance,  aixd  knife;  for  foi’ty  shillings  of  land  and  up  to  ioos. 
sword,  bow,  arrows,  and  knife.  They  who  have  less  than  forty 
shillings  of  land  shall  be  sworn  to  have  bill  hooks,  darts,  knives, 
and  other  small  arms.  For  chattels  of  sixty  marks,  a  breast¬ 
plate,  steel  cap,  sword,  knife,  and  horse  ;  for  chattels  of  forty 
marks,  a  hauberk,  steel  cap,  sword,  and  knife ;  for  chattels  of 
twenty  marks,  a  felt  coat,  steel  cap,  sword,  and  knife  ;  for 
chattels  of  nine  marks,  a  sword,  knife,  bow  and  arrows  ;  fox- 
chattels  of  foi-ty  shillings  and  upwards  up  to  ten  marks,  hooks, 
darts,  and  other  small  weapoixs.  All  who  can  have  bows  and 
arrows  outside  the  forest  shall  have  them  ;  they  who  are  in  the 
forest  shall  have  bows  and  bolts. 

In  each  city  and  town  those  sworn  to  arms  shall  come  before 
the  mayors  of  the  city,  and  the  provosts  and  bailiffs  of  towns 
where  there  are  no  mayors,  in  each  of  the  other  vills  there 
should  be  appointed  one  constable  or  two,  accoi'ding  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  rxxle  of  the  aforesaid  ;  in  each 
hundred  should  be  appointed  one  chief  constable,  at  whose  order 
all  who  are  sworn  to  arms  shall  meet  from  their  hundreds,  and 
attend  to  him  to  do  what  belongs  to  keeping  our  peace.  Each 
sheriff  shall  make  proclamation  in  cities  and  towns  and  all  mai-kets 
in  their  bailiwicks,  that  none  meet  to  tourn  or  joust,  nor  to  any 
other  spoils,  nor  any  one  go  about  armed  unless  they  are 
specially  appointed  to  keep  our  peace,  and  if  any  are  found 
going  armed,  contrary  to  this  our  provision,  they  shall  be 
arrested  and  given  to  the  sheriff ;  and  if  they  will  not  allow 
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themselves  to  be  arrested,  then  the  constables  of  each  hundred 
and  vill,  and  others  whoever  they  be,  shall  raise  hue  against  them 
on  all  sides,  and  with  the  neighbouring  vills  shall  follow  them 
from  vill  to  vill  until  they  are  caught  and  given  over  to  the 
sheriff,  as  is  aforesaid  ;  and  as  often  as  ever  it  happens  that  hue 
be  raised  over  any  peacebreakers,  robbers,  and  malefactors  in 
parks  and  stews,  immediately  is  hue  to  be  made  against  them, 
and  they  shall  follow  them  till  they  be  taken  and  given  over  to 
the  sheriff,  as  is  said  of  others ;  and  all  sheriffs  and  their 
bailiffs,  constables,  sworn  at  arms  men,  burgesses,  free  holders,  and 
villains  shall  make  such  pursuit  after  the  aforesaid  malefactors 
that  the  malefactors  escape  not,  and  lest  if  they  escape  by  their 
default,  they  in  whom  the  default  is  found  shall  be  severely 
punished,  and  be  so  punished  by  our  counsel,  that  their  pun¬ 
ishment  strike  fear  into  others,  and  take  away  occasion  of  mis¬ 
deed  ;  but  the  suspected,  from  the  day  they  receive  them  arrested 
by  any  arrest,  the  sheriff,  without  delay  and  difficulty,  shall 
guard  safely,  till  they  be  delivered  by  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
and  therefore  we  order  you,  as  you  love  your  person  and  all 
your  own,  along  with  our  beloved  and  trusty  Henry,  son  of 
Bernard,  Peter  de  Goldington,  whom  we  have  appointed  for  this 
to  you,  execute  all  the  aforesaid  with  care,  under  the  prescribed 
form,  lest  for  any  default  of  you  and  the  aforesaid  Henry  and 
Peter  we  may  deal  severely  on  you  and  them. 

Witness,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  at  Westminster,  May  20th, 
in  the  36th  year  of  our  reign. 

P.  364.  In  the  year  1253,  May  13,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
king  at  Westminster,  before  the  presence,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  lord  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  illustrious  king  of 
England,  and  the  lords,  R.  earl  of  Cornwall,  his  brother,  R.  earl 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  marshal  of  England,  H.  earl  of  Here¬ 
ford,  H.  earl  of  Oxford,  J.  earl  Warrenne,  and  other  nobles 
of  the  realm  of  England.  We,  B.  by  Divine  mercy,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England,  F.  London,  H.  Ely,  R. 
Lincoln,  W.  Worcester,  W.  Norwich,  P.  Hereford,  W.  Sarum, 
W.  Durham,  R.  Exeter,  S.  Carlisle,  W.  Bath,  L.  Rochester,  T.  S. 
David’s,  bishops,  dressed  in  pontificals,  with  candles  lighted, 
uttered  solemnly  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  trans¬ 
gressors  of  ecclesiastical  liberties,  and  of  the  liberties  or  free 
customs  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  particularly  those  which 
are  contained  in  the  charter  of  common  liberties,  and  the  charter 
of  the  forests  under  this  form.  By  the  authority  of  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  and  of  the  glorious  mother  of  God,  and  ever  virgin  Mary, 
of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  the  apostles,  of 
the  blessed  Thomas  archbishop  and  martyr,  and  all  the  martyrs 
of  God,  of  the  blessed  Edward  king  of  England  and  of  all  con¬ 
fessors  and  virgins,  and  of  all  the  saints  of  God,  we  excommuni¬ 
cate,  anathematize,  and  seclude  from  the  threshold  of  holy 
mother  Church,  all  those  who  hereafter  knowingly  and  malici¬ 
ously  despise  or  spoil  churches  of  their  right.  Also  all  those, 
who  by  any  artifice  or  ingenuity,  violate,  infringe,  diminish,  or 
change  secretly  or  openly,  by  deed,  word,  or  purpose,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  liberties  or  ancient  approved  customs  of  the  realm,  and 
particularly  the  liberties  and  free  customs  which  are  contained 
in  the  charters  of  common  liberties  and  of  the  forest,  and  granted 
by  our  lord  king  to  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates  of 
England,  to  earls,  barons,  knights  and  free  tenants,  by  going 
rashly  against  them  or  any  of  them,  in  any  article.  Also  all 
those  who  publish  any  statutes,  or  keep  when  published  any, 
against  them  or  any  of  them,  and  introduce  customs  and  keep 
them  when  introduced,  the  writers  of  statutes,  the  advisers  and 
executors  of  them,  and  who  dare  to  give  judgment  according  to 
them,  who  all  and  singular  above-named  must  know  that  they  in¬ 
cur  this  sentence  ipso  facto,  if  they  knowingly  commit  any  of 
the  aforesaid.  They  who  do  so  ignorantly,  unless  when  warned 
they  correct  themselves  within  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of 
the  warning,  and  satisfy  the  judgment  of  their  ordinaries  for 
the  offence,  shall  thereafter  be  involved  in  this  sentence.  We 
bind  by  the  same  sentence  those  who  presume  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  king  and  realm.  In  eternal  memory  of  which 
thing  we  had  judged  right  that  our  seals  should  be  adjoined. 

P.  365.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  to  the  sheriff  of 
Essex  and  Hertford,  health.  Summon,  by  good  sumpnors, 
all  knights,  and  all  free  holders  in  the  aforesaid  counties,  and 
from  each  vill  four  men  and  the  steward,  and  from  each  borough 
twelve  legal  burgesses,  to  come  before  our  beloved  and  trusty 
Henry  Colville,  at  the  days  and  places  which  he  will  make  you 
know,  to  hear  and  do  our  order.  Cause  also  to  come  before 
him,  at  the  same  days  and  places,  all  those  who  are  sworn  to 
arms  and  ought  to  be  sworn,  with  their  arms  to  which  they  are 
sworn,  or  should  be  sworn,  to  hear  and  do  our  order.  And 
meanwhile  diligently  inquire  who  did  the  scrutiny  of  arms  in 
the  aforesaid  counties  last,  and  who  took  the  oath  there  last,  and 
where  are  the  rolls  of  scrutiny  and  oath.  And  have  these  rolls 
before  the  aforesaid  Henry  at  the  aforesaid  days  and  places,  and 
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you  be  there  yourself  in  your  own  person  to  carry  out  these 
things  which  the  same  Henry  will  enjoin  you  on  your  part. 
And  if  the  bailiffs  of  the  liberties  who  have  the  return  of  our 
writs  have  not  performed  that  order  of  ours,  do  not  fail  to  enter 
these  liberties  to  effect  the  same  order.  Witness,  myself,  at 
Portsmouth,  July  18,  in  the  37  th  year  of  our  reign. 

The  articles. 

1.  That  watches  be  kept  in  each  vill  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  be  kept,  and  by  good  and  strong  men. 

2.  That  pursuits  of  hues  be  made  according  to  the  old  and 
due  mode,  so  that  those  who  neglect  and  will  not  pursue  the 
hue  shall  be  captured  as  accomplices  of  the  malefactors,  and  be 
delivered  to  the  sheriff ;  and  also  that  four  or  six  men,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  vill,  be  provided  from  each  vill,  for  pursuing 
hues  promptly  and  instantly,  and  for  following  malefactors  if 
they  appear,  and  it  be  necessary,  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
other  light  arms,  which  ought  to  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  vill,  and  should  always  remain  for  the  use  of  the  aforesaid 
vill.  And  for  them  let  there  be  provided,  from  each  hundred, 
ten  of  the  more  powerful  free  and  lawful  men,  who  may  be 
above  the  others,  and  see  that  the  watches  and  the  pursuits 
aforesaid  be  done  rightly. 

3.  No  stranger  shall  lodge  except  one  day,  and  depart  in 
daylight. 

4.  That  no  stranger  be  received  into  country  vills  beyond  one 
day  or  two  at  most  out  of  harvest  time,  unless  his  host  will 
answer  for  him. 

5.  That  if  any  malefactor,  or  any  one  of  whom  there  is  ill- 
report,  be  captured  by  the  watchman  and  other  lieges  of  tlie 
king,  the  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  the  hundred  shall  receive  him 
without  delay,  and  without  fee. 

6.  The  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  each  city  and  borough  shall  be 
ordered,  that  if  any  merchant  or  stranger  bringing  money  show 
it  them,  and  ask  for  (safe)  conduct,  they  shall  give  him  conduct 
through  bad  passages  and  doubtful  places  ;  and  if  he  lose  any¬ 
thing  by  default  of  conduct,  or  under  their  conduct,  restitution 
shall  be  made  him  from  the  vill  of  that  borough  or  city. 

P.  367.  The  form  directed  to  the  Nobles  and  Sheriff's  of 

England. 

The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Beds  and  Bucks,  health.  Since  the 
earls  and  barons,  and  other  nobles  of  our  kingdom,  have  firmly 
promised  us  that  they  will  be  in  London  from  Easter  day  next 
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for  three  weeks,  ready  with  horses  and  arms,  and  well  provided 
for  going  without  any  delay  to  Portsmouth,  to  carry  us  over  to 
Gascony  against  the  King  of  Castile,  who  is  about  to  enter  in 
hostile  manner  and  by  violence  our  land  of  Gascony  in  the 
coming  summer ;  and  we  order  you  that  all  those  of  your 
bailiwick  who  have  £20  worth  of  land  from  us  in  chief,  or  of 
others  who  are  under  age  and  in  our  wardship,  you  distrain  for 
this;  we  straitly  order  you,  that  besides  all  the  aforesaid  you 
make  to  come  before  our  counsel  at  Westminster  a  fortnight 
after  Easter  next  ensuing,  four  lawful  and  discreet  knights  of 
the  aforesaid  counties,  whom  the  same  counties  have  chosen  for 
this,  in  lieu  of  all  and  singular  the  same  counties,  viz.  two  from 
one  county,  and  two  from  the  other,  to  provide,  along  with  the 
knights  of  the  other  counties  whom  we  have  called  for  the  same 
day,  what  aid  they  chose  to  pay  in  so  great  a  necessity.  And 
you  yourself  diligently  put  before  the  knights  and  others  of  the 
aforesaid  counties  our  necessity,  and  our  so  urgent  business, 
and  effectually  influence  them  to  paying  a  sufficient  aid  to  us  at 
present,  so  that  the  aforesaid  four  knights  may  be  able  to  answer 
exactly  to  our  aforesaid  counsel  at  the  aforesaid  term  about  the 
aforesaid  aid,  for  each  of  the  aforesaid  counties.  We  also  firmly 
order  you  that  all  the  back  debts  which  are  in  your  bailiwick, 
and  should  be  paid  at  our  exchequer  before  Easter  coming,  or 
should  be  paid  at  the  exchequer  of  the  same  Easter,  you  may 
have  at  the  same  exchequer  a  fortnight  after  the  aforesaid 
Easter,  knowing  that  unless  you  then  have  the  aforesaid  debts 
we  will  not  only  have  your  body  arrested,  but  will  cause  those 
debts  to  be  levied  from  your  lands  and  tenements  to  your  no 
small  loss.  Witness,  A.  the  queen,  and  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
at  Windsor,  February  ntli. 

P.  368.  The  king,  &e.  to  all,  health.  Know  that  for  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  and  benefit  of  the  University  of  scholars 
at  Oxford,  we  have  provided  and  granted  that  there  be  four 
aldermen  appointed  in  Oxford,  and  that  eight  of  the  most  discreet 
and  lawful  burgesses  of  the  same  city  shall  be  associated  with 
these  aldermen,  who  shall  all  swear  fealty  to  us,  and  be  assessors 
and  counsellors  to  our  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Oxford,  for  keeping 
our  peace,  for  guarding  the  assizes  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and  for 
tracking  out  malefactors  and  breakers  of  our  peace,  and  vaga¬ 
bonds  by  night,  and  receivers  of  thieves  and  malefactors,  and 
they  shall  give  their  corporal  oath  that  they  will  observe  all  the 
aforesaid  faithfully.  In  every  parish  of  the  town  of  Oxford, 
there  shall  be  two  men  elected  from  the  lawful  parishioners,  and 
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sworn  that  in  every  fortnight  they  will  diligently  inquire  that 
no  suspected  person  lodges  in  the  parish,  and  if  any  one  receive 
any  one  for  three  nights  in  his  house  he  shall  answer  for  him. 
No  regrator  shall  buy  victuals  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  or  any 
coming  from  outside  to  the  town,  nor  buy  anything  and  sell  it 
again  before  the  ninth  hour ;  and  if  he  do  so,  he  shall  be 
amerced,  and  lose  what  he  has  bought.  If  a  laic  put  on  a  cleric 
a  great  and  grievous  injury,  he  shall  be  forthwith  seized,  and  if 
the  injury  is  great  he  shall  be  incarcerated  in  the  castle  of 
Oxford,  and  be  there  detained  till  he  satisfy  the  clerk  ■  if  the 
clerk  be  insolent,  if  it  be  a  light  or  small  injury,  he  shall  be 
incarcerated  in  the  town.  If  a  clerk  put  a  great  or  grievous 
injury  on  a  laic,  he  shall  be  incarcerated  in  the  aforesaid  castle 
until  the  chancellor  of  the  aforesaid  university  demand  him  ;  if 
the  injury  be  little  and  light,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the 
prison  of  the  town  till  he  be  freed  by  the  chancellor.  Bakers 
and  brewers  of  Oxford  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  first 
offence,  but  for  the  second  shall  lose  their  bread,  and  for  the 
third  offence  shall  have  judgment  of  pillory.  Every  baker  shall 
have  his  seal,  and  stamp  his  bread  that  it  may  be  known  whose 
bread  it  is.  Whoever  brews  and  sells  in  the  city  of  Oxford  must 
put  out  his  sign,  else  he  shall  lose  his  beer.  Wines  may  be  sold 
at  Oxford  commonly  and  indifferently  by  clerics  and  laics  after 
they  are  broached.  The  trial  of  bread  shall  take  place  twice 
a  year,  viz.  in  the  fortnight  after  Michaelmas,  and  about  the 
feast  of  S.  Mary  in  March  (Lady  day),  and  the  assize  of  beer 
shall  be  made  at  the  same  terms  according  to  the  value  of  corn 
and  malt.  And  whenever  the  trial  of  bread  and  beer  should  be, 
the  chancellor  of  the  aforesaid  university,  or  some  deputed  in 
his  part  for  this,  shall  be  present  if,  being  requested  to  do  so, 
they  care  to  be  present.  If  they  are  not  present,  and  are  not 
requested  to  come,  the  aforesaid  trial  shall  be  void.  In  which, 
&c.  witness,  the  king,  at  Woodstock,  July  18. 

P.  371.  I. — The  king  to  all,  &c.  When,  on  account  of  diffi¬ 
cult  business  of  ours,  and  which  pertained  to  our  kingdom,  we 
caused  to  be  summoned  the  nobles  and  lieges  of  our  realm  to 
London  a  fortnight  after  Easter,  and  when  we  treated  with 
them  on  the  aforesaid  business,  and  chiefly  about  the  prosecution 
of  the  business  of  Sicily,  and  they  answered  us  that  if  we 
thought  the  state  of  our  realm  would  be  rectified  by  the  counsel 
of  our  lieges,  and  our  lord  pope  had  bettered  the  conditions  he 
imposed  on  the  matter  of  Sicily,  by  which  we  could  follow  up 
that  business  with  effect,  they  could  faithfully  apply  their 
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diligence  towards  the  community  of  our  realm,  so  that  common 
aid  be  afforded  to  this,  we  granted  them  that  within  the  feast 
of  Christmas  next  coming,  by  the  advice  of  our  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  men  of  the  realm  of  England,  along  with  the  counsel  of  the 
legate  of  our  "lord  pope  if  he  come  to  England  meanwhile,  we 
will  set  in  order  the  state  of  our  kingdom,  and  firmly  observe 
that  ordinance,  and  towards  observing  it  faithfully  we  put  our¬ 
self  under  the  restraint  of  the  lord  pope,  that  he  may  restrain 
us  by  ecclesiastical  censure  if  he  see  fit ;  we  protest  also,  that 
Edward  our  eldest  son,  having  taken  his  corporal  oath,  has  con¬ 
ceded  by  his  letters  that  he  will  faithfully  and  inviolably  observe, 
and  for  ever  cause  to  be  observed,  all  that  is  above  written,  as 
far  as  lies  in  his  power.  In  sign  of  which,  these  witnesses, 
Edward,  our  first-born  son,  Geoffrey  de  Lusignan,  William  de 
Valence,  our  brothers,  Peter  of  Savoy,  John  de  Plessets,  earl  of 
Warwick,  John  Maunsell,  treasurer  of  York,  Henry  Wingham, 
dean  of  S.  Martin’s  in  London,  Peter  de  Rivaulx,  Gui  de 
Rochford,  Robert  Waleran,  present,  and  many  other  earls  and 
barons  of  our  realm.  Given  at  Westminster,  May  2. 

II. — The  king  to  all,  &c.  Know  that  we  have  granted 
to  the  peers  and  nobles  of  our  realm,  an  oath  upon  our  soul 
being  put  by  Robert  Waleran,  that  by  twelve  lieges  now  elected 
from  our  council,  and  by  twelve  other  lieges,  elected  on  the  part 
of  the  peers  themselves,  who  shall  come  to  Oxford  from  Whit¬ 
sunday  next  coming  for  one  month,  the  state  of  our  kingdom 
shall  be  ordered,  rectified,  and  reformed,  acccording  as  they 
shall  see  expedient  for  the  honour  of  God,  for  faithfulness  to  us, 
and  the  good  of  our  realm.  And  if,  perchance,  any  of  those 
who  were  elected  on  our  part  be  absent,  those  who  are  present 
may  put  others  in  the  place  of  the  absent,  and  so  also  it  shall  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  aforesaid  peers  and  lieges.  And  whatever 
may  be  decided  about  this  by  the  twenty-four,  elected  on  both 
sides  and  sworn  to  this,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  we  will 
keep  inviolably,  wishing,  and  firmly  ordering  from  henceforward 
that  this  ordinance  shall  be  inviolably  observed  hereafter.  And 
every  kind  of  security  which  they,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
have  provided,  or  shall  provide  for  the  observance  of  this  thing, 
we  will  fully  do  this  or  cause  it  to  be  done  for  them,  without 
any  gainsaying.  We  protest  also  that  Edward  our  first-bom  son, 
having  given  his  corporal  oath,  has  granted  by  his  letters  that 
he  will  observe  all  the  abovenamed  statements  and  grants,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  faithfully,  and  inviolably,  and  cause  them  to 
be  observed  for  ever.  The  abovenamed  earls  and  barons  have 
promised,  that  after  satisfying  the  business  touched  upon  above, 
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they  will  strive  with  good  faith  for  this,  that  common  aid  be 
afforded  us  by  the  community  of  our  realm. 

In  sign  of  which,  &c. 

Date  as  before,  &c. 

P.  373.  III. — i.  The  earls  and  barons  petition  about  succes¬ 
sion,  that  a  first-born  son  or  daughter  shall  freely  enter  into  the 
father’s  possession  after  the  father,  so  that  the  chief  lord  should 
have  simple  seisin  by  one  of  his  bailiffs,  so  that  nothing  be  taken 
by  the  aforesaid  bailiff  from  the  exits  and  rents  of  the  land,  but 
when  the  heir  is  of  full  age,  and  has  prosecuted  his  right  to  do 
to  his  lord  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  so  shall  it  be  in  case  of 
brother,  or  sister,  or  uncle,  who  is  seized,  if  he  die  without  heir, 
to  his  own  nephew,  the  son  of  the  first-born ;  and  if  a  brother 
has  none,  to  the  children  of  his  brother  or  sister,  and  so  on,  by 
making  reasonable  relief  and  homage,  and  relief  to  the  lord,  so 
that  the  lord  of  the  fee  meanwhile  make  no  waste,  or  exile,  sale, 
or  alienation,  of  houses,  or  woods,  stews,  parks,  or  men  holding 
by  villenage.  If  he  do  this  and  be  convicted  of  it,  he  shall  be 
punished  according  to  the  magnitude  of  his  offence.  And  all 
losses  which  the  aforesaid  heir  has  on  that  account  suffered,  he 
shall  restore  without  delay.  And  when  the  heir  has  made  the 
lord  reasonable  relief,  when  he  is  of  full  age,  the  lady  queen 
demands  gold  according  to  the  value  of  the  tenth  part,  and  it 
seems  she  ought  to  have  nothing  except  from  a  fine. 

2.  Also  they  seek  a  remedy,  that  when  any  one  being  below 
age,  holds  many  lands  from  many  and  different  lords,  and  also 
holds  some  quantity  of  land  from  our  lord  king,  in  chief,  by 
military  service  or  serjeanty,  by  reason  of  this  service  our  lord 
king  has  the  wardship  of  all  the  aforesaid  lands  and  tenements 
of  the  heir,  of  whoever  he  hold  it ;  if  the  lord  king  goes  on  an 
expedition,  though  he  have  in  his  hand  many  knight’s  fees  from 
the  fees  of  others,  as  is  said,  nevertheless  he  demands  the  whole 
service  from  the  aforesaid  lords  of  the  fee,  who  hold  of  him  in 
chief,  nor  will  he  allot  to  them  anything  of  what  he  retains  the 
custody,  i.  e.  the  aforesaid  fees  in  his  own  hand. 

3.  Also  the  barons  seek  to  have  the  custody  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  those  persons  who  are  of  their  fees,  and  of  their 
heirs  up  to  lawful  age,  provided  that  our  lord  king  have  the 
marriage  and  custody  of  the  person  in  his  power,  and  this  they 
seek  of  common  law. 

4.  Also  they  seek  that  the  king’s  castles  be  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  his  lieges  who  are  born  in  England,  for  many  reasons 
which  may  happen  or  arise  in  the  realm  of  England. 
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5.  Also  they  seek  that  the  castles  of  the  king,  which  are 
beyond  the  ports  of  the  sea,  to  which  ships  may  come,  may  be 
committed  to  lieges  born  of  the  realm  of  England,  by  reason 
of  many  dangers  which  may  arise  if  they  are  committed  to 
others. 

6.  Also  they  seek  of  marriages  pertaining  to  onr  lord  king, 
that  they  be  not  married  where  they  are  disparaged,  viz.  to 
men  who  are  not  of  the  realm  of  England. 

7.  Also  they  beg  a  remedy  because  woods  and  lands  which 
are  not  within  the  metes  of  the  forest,  which  by  the  survey  of 
good  men,  and  by  the  gift  of  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  goods 
of  the  men  of  England  to  our  lord  king,  were  to  be  deafforested, 
he  has  reafforested  of  his  own  will. 

8.  Also  they  beg  of  essarts  made  within  the  metes  of  the 
forest  of  lands  of  their  own,  and  their  own  tenements  newly 
rented,  whence  the  lord  king  claims  to  himself  the  custody  of 
such  heirs,  and  nevertheless  claims  all  service  due  thence. 

9.  Also  they  beg  remedy  that  forests  deafforested  by  the 
king’s  charter,  and  the  faith  given  to  the  same  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  whole  realm,  so  that  every  one  may  chase  where  he 
will  and  freely,  the  lord  king  of  his  own  will  has  given  to  many, 
warrens  from  the  aforesaid  liberty,  which  are  granted  to  the 
injury  of  the  aforesaid  liberty. 

10.  Also  they  beg  remedy,  that  the  religious  do  not  enter  the 
fee  of  earls  and  barons  without  their  will,  by  which  they  lose 
for  ever  wardships,  marriages,  reliefs,  and  escheats. 

1 1 .  Also  they  beg  remedy  for  abbeys  and  priories  founded 
out  of  the  fee  of  earls  and  barons,  whence  our  lord  king  in  the 
vacancy  of  the  said  houses,  thereafter  claims  custody,  so  that 
they  cannot  choose  without  the  will  of  our  lord  king,  and  this 
is  to  the  prejudice  of  earls  and  barons,  when  they  bear  the 
services  due  thence  to  the  lord  king  as  mesne  (lords). 

12.  Also  they  beg  remedy  for  this,  that  the  lord  king  some¬ 
times  gives  to  many  rights  which  belong  to  others  by  his  charter, 
saying  that  they  are  his  escheats,  whereof  such  persons  say  that 
they  ought  not  and  cannot  answer  without  our  lord  king.  And 
when  the  justiciaries  show  this  to  our  lord  king  no  justice  is 
done  in  this  matter. 

13.  Also  they  beg  remedy,  that  since  the  earls  and  barons 
have  their  lands  in  many  counties,  the  justiciaries  of  our  lord 
king  are  on  circuit  at  one  time  in  all  counties,  to  hold  all 
kinds  of  pleas,  and  the  forest  at  once,  and  for  once,  and  unless 
the  earls  and  barons  appear  before  them  on  the  first  day  of 
common  summons,  they  are  amerced  at  the  discretion  of  our 
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lord  king  for  their  absence,  unless  they  have  the  king’s  writ  of 
acquittance. 

14.  Also  the  aforesaid  justiciaries  take  heavy  fine  for  fair 
pleading  in  each  county,  that  they  may  not  be  made  liable ;  and 
they  ought  not  to  buy  rights,  and  on  many  other  occasions  in 
pleas  of  the  crown.  And  if  the  four  vills  nearer  to  the  death 
of  a  murdered  or  drowned  man  are  not  present,  all  of  the  age 
of  twelve  years  of  the  aforesaid  four  vills  are  grievously  amerced. 

15.  Also  they  beg  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  establish  a 
castle  at  a  sea-port,  or  on  an  island  shut  round,  unless  by  consent 
of  the  council  of  the  whole  realm  of  England,  for  many  dangers 
may  thence  arise. 

16.  Also  of  the  ferms  of  the  sheriffs  and  other  free  bailiffs 
who  take  counties  and  other  bailiwicks  to  ferm,  who  also  hold 
counties  at  so  high  a  ferm  that  they  cannot  possibly  levy  the 
said  ferm  there,  and  that  they  do  not  amerce  men  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  force  them  to  ransom 
beyond  their  powers. 

17.  Moreover,  they  say  that  the  sheriffs,  at  their  two  turns 
a  year,  demand  the  personal  attendance  of  earls  and  barons  who 
hold  baronies  in  divers  places  and  counties,  and  if  they  do  not 
come  thither  personally,  they  amerce  them  without  consideration 
and  judgment,  and  this,  because  every  sheriff  says  that  in  the 
said  turns  he  is  justiciary  for  the  day. 

18.  Also  that  where  any  one  has  any  piece  of  land,  to  wit, 
two  acres  of  land,  less  or  more,  without  a  house  adjoining,  if  he 
does  not  come  to  their  turns  by  reason  of  that  land,  he  will  be 
amerced  at  their  discretion. 

19.  Also  if  any  court  of  justice  is  specially  ordered  before 
any  specified  justiciary,  either  of  novel  disseisin  or  of  mort 
d'auncestre,  the  sheriffs  make  proclamation  in  the  markets,  that 
all  knights  and  free  holders  of  the  county  should  come  to  a 
certain  place  and  day  to  hear  and  do  the  king’s  bidding,  and 
when  they  do  not  come  they  amerce  them  at  their  discretion. 

20.  Also  they  seek  remedy  for  this,  that  if  any  earl,  or  baron, 
or  bailiff,  or  any  other  who  has  a  liberty  in  a  city  or  a  vill, 
takes  any  malefactor  and  brings  him  to  the  sheriff  or  his  bailiff, 
to  imprison  or  keep  him  till  judgment  be  done  on  him,  the 
sheriff  refuses  to  admit  that  prisoner,  unless  he  who  took  him 
makes  fine  in  order  to  get  him  to  take  him. 

2 1 .  Also  for  this,  that  many  men  coming  from  divers  parts 
of  the  realm  in  the  time  of  scarcity,  and  making  journey 
through  divers  provinces,  die  of  famine  and  hunger,  and  then 
by  the  law  of  the  land  a  view  is  made  by  the  coroners,  and  the 
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four  near  villa,  and  when  the  aforesaid  villa  know  nothing  and 
say  nothing  about  the  persons  who  die  thus,  except  that  they 
die  of  the  aforesaid  chance,  and  because  the  Englishry  is  no 
way  designated  by  the  hue  the  country  is  amerced  before  the 
justiciaries  as  for  murder. 

22.  Also  of  the  prises  of  our  lord  king  in  fairs,  markets,  and 
cities,  to  wit,  that  they  who  are  appointed  to  take  the  aforesaid 
prises  should  take  them  reasonably,  i.  e.  as  much  as  belongs  to 
the  aforesaid  uses  of  the  lord  king,  while  they  complain  that 
those  who  take  them  take  double  or  triple  what  goes  to  our 
lord  king’s  use,  for  they  take  all  that  overplus  to  their  own 
use,  or  keep  it  for  the  use  of  their  friends,  and  thence  sell 
a  part. 

23.  Also  they  complain  that  our  lord  king  often  makes  no 
payment  for  his  prises,  so  that  many  merchants  from  the  realm 
of  England  are  immeasurably  pauperised,  and  other  foreign 
merchants  on  that  ground  keep  away  from  coming  into  the 
land  with  their  wares,  whence  the  laud  incurs  great  loss. 

24.  Also  they  beg  remedy  for  the  suits  newly  levied  in  the 
realm,  both  in  counties  and  hundreds  and  courts  of  liberty, 
which  never  at  any  other  time  were  wont  to  be  done. 

25.  Also  they  ask  remedy  for  this,  that  Jews  sometimes 
transfer  their  debts  and  lands  mortgaged  to  them  to  nobles  and 
more  powerful  people  of  the  realm,  who  by  that  means  enter  upon 
the  lands  of  those  who  are  poorer,  and  though  they  who  owe 
the  debt  are  ready  to  pay  the  aforesaid  debt  with  interest,  the 
aforesaid  nobles  put  off  the  business,  that  the  aforesaid  lands 
and  tenements  may  in  some  way  or  other  remain  with  them, 
saying  that  without  the  Jew  to  whom  the  debt  is  owed  they 
can  do,  and  know  not  how  to  do  anything,  and  they  always  are 
putting  off  the  payment  of  the  said  money,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  death,  or  any  other  incident,  there  is  evident  danger,  and  a 
manifest  disinheritance  hangs  over  those  whose  the  aforesaid 
tenements  were. 

26.  Also  they  beg  a  remedy  against  the  Christian  usurers,  as 
the  Caursini  who  live  in  London,  since  it  seems  contrary  to  the 
Christian  religion  to  maintain  and  cherish  people  of  this  kind, 
at  least  after  they  have  put  on  the  name  of  Christian ;  and 
besides,  by  their  usury  many  are  pauperised  and  ruined,  and 
also  they  waylay  and  buy  many  kinds  of  merchandise  coming 
to  London  both  by  land  and  water,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
merchants  and  all  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and  to  the  great  loss 
of  our  lord  king  ;  because  when  our  lord  king  talliages  the 
aforesaid  city,  they  do  not  take  part  nor  will  they  take  part 
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with  the  aforesaid  citizens  in  making  talliages  and  other  (dues) 
to  the  lord  king. 

27.  Also  they  seek  a  remedy  for  alienated  marriage  portions, 
viz.  in  the  following  case :  If  any  one  has  given  to  any  one  a 
carucate  of  land  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  or  sister  to  have 
and  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  issuing  from  the  aforesaid 
daughter  or  sister,  so  that,  if  the  aforesaid  daughter  or  sister 
dies  without  heir  of  her  body,  the  land  with  its  appurtenances 
shall  wholly  revert  to  him  who  gave  the  land  in  marriage  or 
to  his  heirs,  and  when  the  aforesaid  gift  is  not  absolute  but 
conditional,  yet  women  after  the  death  of  their  husbands  give 
or  sell  in  their  own  widowhood  the  aforesaid  marriage  portions,  - 
or  enfeoff  at  their  discretion,  though  they  have  no  heirs  of  their 
body,  nor  have  feoffments  of  this  kind  been  up  to  this  time  at  all 
revoked.  Thence  they  beg  on  grounds  of  equity,  by  reason  of 
the  aforesaid  condition,  that  remedy  be  provided  in  some  com¬ 
petent  form  or  other  for  revoking  such  feoffments,  and  that  in 
such  a  case  process  of  judgment  may  be  for  the  plaintiff. 

28.  Also  they  beg  a  remedy  for  this,  that  the  lord  king  fre¬ 
quently  gives  a  quittance  to  knights  of  his  realm,  that  they 
should  not  be  put  in  assizes,  oaths,  or  recognitions,  wherefore  in 
many  counties  for  want  of  knights  no  great  assize  can  be  taken, 
and  so  there  remain  suits  of  this  kind  that  plaintiffs  cannot  get 
justice. 

29.  Also  in  many  counties  it  has  been  usual  that  if  any  bring 
forward  a  suit  of  right  addressed  to  the  next  chief  lord  of  the 
fee,  and  a  plaintiff  has  proved  a  default  of  the  court  of  that  same 
chief  lord  for  the  custom  of  the  realm,  and  afterwards  go  to  the 
county,  and  ask  that  his  adversary  be  summoned  to  be  at  the 
next  county  (court),  the  superior  chief  lord  of  the  fee  will  come, 
and  seek  his  own  court  there  and  will  have  it,  and  the  default 
of  the  court  being  proved,  at  this  another  chief  lord  of  the  fee 
will  come  and  seek  his  court  and  have  it,  and  so  of  each  chief 
lord  as  many  as  there  are.  Which  is  plainly  against  justice,  since 
it  is  contained  in  the  writ  that  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  to  whom 
the  writ  is  addressed  shall  hold  that  to  be  full  right  which  the 
sheriff  does,  &c. 


Provisions  of  Oxford. 

P.  378.  IV. — It  is  provided  that  in  every  county  four  discreet 
and  lawful  knights  be  chosen,  who,  every  day  that  a  county 
(court)  is  held,  may  come  to  hear  all  plaints  on  all  kinds  of 
transgressions  and  wrongs  put  on  any  persons  by  sheriffs. 
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bailiffs,  or  others,  and  to  make  the  attachments  which  belong 
to  the  said  plaints,  up  to  the  first  arrival  of  the  chief  justiciary 
in  those  parts.  Also  that  they  take  sufficient  sureties  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  complainant,  and  of  him  of  whom  complaint 
is  made,  for  coming  and  submitting  to  law  before  the  aforesaid 
justiciary  at  liis  first  appearance.  And  that  the  aforesaid  four 
knights  shall  cause  all  the  aforesaid  plaints  to  be  enrolled,  with 
their  attachments,  in  order  and  seriatim,  to  wit,  from  each 
hundred  separately  and  by  itself.  Also  that  the  aforesaid  jus¬ 
ticiary  at  his  first  arrival  may  be  able  to  hear  and  to  conclude  the 
aforesaid  plaints  singly  from  each  hundred.  And  they  shall  let 
the  sheriff' know  that  he  shall  make  to  come  before  the  aforesaid 
justiciary  at  his  next  arrival,  at  the  day  and  place  which  he 
shall  let  them  know  of,  all  his  hundredmen  and  bailiffs,  so  that 
each  hundredman  shall  cause  all  his  plaintiffs  and  defendants  to 
come  from  his  bailiwick,  in  order,  according  as  the  aforesaid 
justiciary  decides,  to  plead  in  the  aforesaid  hundred,  and  so 
many  and  such,  as  well  knights  as  other  free  holders  and  lawful 
men  from  his  bailiwick,  by  whom  the  truth  of  the  thing  may 
be  better  able  to  be  proved,  so  that  all  may  not  at  once  and  to¬ 
gether  be  annoyed,  but  that  as  many  come  as  can  on  one  day  be 
impleaded  and  concluded. 

Also  it  is  provided  that  no  knight  of  the  aforesaid  counties, 
by  reason  of  a  quittance  that  he  be  not  put  on  juries  or  assizes, 
be  put  oft'  by  charter  of  our  lord  king,  nor  be  quit  according 
to  the  provision  thus  made  from  the  common  good  of  the 
whole  land. 

P.  392.  YI. — In  the  year  after  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
1 259,  and  the  forty-third  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  son  of  King 
John,  the  lord  king  himself  and  his  nobles  having  met  at  West¬ 
minster  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas,  by  the  common  counsel 
and  consent  of  the  said  king  and  nobles,  the  underwritten  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  by  the  king  and  nobles,  and  published  in 
this  manner. 

1.  In  making  suit  at  the  courts  of  nobles,  and  other  lords  of 
such  courts,  it  is  provided  and  cordially  determined  that  no  one 
who  is  enfeoffed  by  grant  shall  be  hereafter  distrained  to  make 
suit  at  the  court  of  his  lord,  unless  by  the  form  of  his  grant  he 
is  specially  bound  to  make  suit,  those  only  excepted  whose 
ancestors  or  themselves  have  been  accustomed  to  make  such 
suit  before  the  first  sailing  of  the  said  lord  king  into  Britain, 
from  the  time  of  which  sailing  twenty-nine  and  a  half  years 
have  elapsed  to  the  period  in  which  this  constitution  was  made ; 
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and  similarly  no  one  enfeoffed  without  deed  of  grant  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  or  by  any  ancient  feoffment,  shall  be  dis¬ 
trained  to  make  any  such  suit,  unless  he  or  his  ancestors  have 
been  wont  to  make  it  before  the  first  passage  of  our  lord  king 
into  Britain. 

2.  And  if  some  inheritance,  from  which  only  one  suit  was 
due,  devolves  on  many  heirs  as  parceners  of  the  same,  he  who 
has  seniority  of  that  inheritance  shall  make  suit  for  himself  and 
his  parceners,  and  his  parceners  shall  contribute  for  their  portion 
to  making  that  suit.  Also  similarly  if  more  are  enfeoffed  of 
any  inheritance,  from  which  one  suit  is  due,  the  lord  of  that 
fee  shall  have  one  suit  thence,  and  cannot  exact  more  than  one 
suit  from  the  aforesaid  inheritance,  as  it  has  been  wont  before. 
And  if  those  who  are  enfeoffed  have  no  warrantor  or  mean  who 
can  thence  acquit  them,  then  all  those  who  are  enfeoffed  shall 
contribute  for  their  portion  to  making  that  suit. 

3.  But  if  it  happen  that  the  lords  of  courts  distrain  their 
tenants  contrary  to  this  provision  for  a  suit  of  this  kind,  then 
at  the  plaint  of  their  tenants  they  shall  be  attached  to  come  to 
the  king’s  court  shortly  after  to  answer  thence,  and  they  shall 
have  one  essoign  if  they  be  in  the  realm,  and  immediately  there 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff  the  cattle  or  other  distraints 
made  on  this  occasion,  and  when  delivered  shall  remain  till  the 
plea  between  them  is  concluded.  And  if  the  lords  of  courts 
who  have  made  such  distraints  do  not  come  on  the  day  at  which 
they  were  attached,  or  do  not  keep  the  day  given  them  by 
essoign,  then  the  sheriff  shall  be  ordered  to  make  them  come 
on  that  day,  to  which  day  if  they  do  not  come,  the  sheriff  shall 
be  ordered  to  distrain  them  by  all  which  they  have  in  his 
bailiwick,  so  that  they  shall  answer  to  the  king  for  their  exits, 
and  that  he  have  their  bodies  at  a  certain  prefixed  day,  so  that 
if  they  come  not  on  that  day,  the  plaintiff  may  go  thence  sine 
die,  and  the  cattle  and  other  distraints  may  remain  delivered, 
until  the  lords  recover  that  suit  by  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
our  lord  king,  and  meanwhile  distraints  of  this  kind  shall  cease, 
saving  the  right  of  the  lords  of  courts  of  investigating  such  suits 
in  form  of  law  when  they  wish  to  argue  for  them.  And  when 
the  lords  of  courts  come  to  answer  plaintiffs  about  such  dis¬ 
traints,  if  they  be  convicted  of  this,  then  the  plaintiffs  shall  by 
the  decision  of  the  court  recover  against  them  the  losses  which 
they  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  distress.  In  like 
manner  if  tenants  after  this  constitution  take  away  from  their 
lords  the  suits  which  they  ought  to  make  and  which  before  the 
time  of  the  aforesaid  sailing  and  hitherto  they  were  accustomed 
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to  make  by  the  same  justice  and  quickness  employed  to  fixing 
the  days  and  adjudicating  the  distraints,  the  lords  of  courts 
shall  obtain  justice  for  those  suits,  along  with  damages,  just  as 
tenants  recover  their  damages.  But  it  must  be  understood  that 
these  damages  accrue  from  negligences  committed  on  them,  but 
not  for  negligence  done  to  their  predecessors,  but  the  lords  of 
courts  shall  not  recover  seisin  of  these  suits  against  their  tenants 
by  default,  as  has  not  been  usual  hitherto.  On  suits  which  were 
omitted  before  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  sailing  let  the  common 
law  run  as  it  was  wont  to  run  previously. 

4.  About  the  turn  of  the  sheriff  it  is  provided,  that  there  be 
no  obligation  for  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls, 
barons,  or  any  religious  or  women  to  come  thither,  except  their 
presence  be  specially  required ;  but  the  turn  shall  be  held  as  it 
was  wont  to  be  held  in  the  time  of  the  predecessors  of  our  lord 
king.  And  if  any  have  tenements  in  divers  hundreds,  they  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  come  to  such  a  turn,  except  in  bailiwicks 
where  they  live,  and  the  turn  shall  be  held  according  to  the 
king’s  Great  Charter,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  held  in  the  times 
of  Kings  John  and  Richard. 

5.  It  is  provided  also  that  neither  in  the  circuit  of  the  justices, 
nor  in  the  counties,  nor  in  the  courts  of  barons,  shall  there  be 
hereafter  received  fines  from  any  one  for  fair  pleading,  and  they 
shall  not  be  charged  by  this. 

6.  In  that  plea  of  dower  which  is  called  mule  nihil  habet,  let 
there  be  given  hereafter  four  days  a  year  at  least,  and  more  if  it 
can  be  done  conveniently. 

7.  In  assizes  of  last  presentation,  and  in  the  plea  quare 
impedit,  about  vacant  churches,  let  a  day  be  given  from  fortnight 
to  fortnight,  or  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  as  the  place  is 
near  or  remote.  And  in  the  plea  quare  impedit,  if  the  hinderer 
do  not  come  on  the  first  day  to  which  he  was  summoned,  and  do 
not  send  an  essoign,  then  he  shall  be  attached  to  another  day, 
on  which  day  if  he  do  not  come  nor  send  an  essoign,  he  shall  be 
distrained  by  the  great  distress  stated  above.  And  if  he  do  not 
come  then,  it  shall  be  written  to  the  bishop  that  by  the  default 
of  the  hinderer  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  claimant  for  this  time, 
saving  his  right  to  the  hinderer  at  another  time,  when  he  will 
speak  to  it. 

8.  About  charters  of  exemption  and  liberty  not  to  be  put  on 
the  assizes,  juries,  and  recognisances,  it  is  provided,  that  if  their 
oath  be  so  necessary  that  justice  cannot  be  had  without  it,  just 
as  in  the  great  assize  and  perambulations,  and  where  they  are 
named  witnesses  in  charters  or  deeds  of  contract,  or  in  attaints 
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or  other  similar  cases,  they  may  be  constrained  to  swear,  saving 
their  liberty  and  aforesaid  exemption  otherwise. 

9.  If  any  heir  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor  be  under  age, 
and  his  lord  has  the  wardship  of  his  lands,  if  the  lord  of  the  said 
heir,  after  he  come  to  lawful  age,  will  not  restore  him  his  land 
without  plea,  the  heir  shall  recover  his  land  as  he  could  at  the 
death  of  his  ancestor,  along  with  the  damages  which  he  has 
sustained  by  that  detention  since  he  was  of  lawful  age ;  but  if 
the  heir  at  the  death  of  his  ancestor  was  of  full  age,  and  that  heir 
apparent  or  presumptive  he  found  in  that  inheritance,  his  chief 
lord  shall  not  eject  him,  nor  take  nor  remove  anything  there,  but 
shall  make  him  simple  seisin  by  the  recognition  of  his  lordship. 

10.  And  if  the  chief  lord  maliciously  keep  the  heir  of  such 
a  kind  out  of  his  seisin,  so  that  he  must  plead  by  action  of 
ancestor’s  death  or  consanguinity,  then  he  shall  recover  his 
damages  as  in  the  action  of  novel  disseisin. 

1 1 .  Hereafter  it  shall  be  lawful  to  no  one,  for  any  reason,  to 
make  distress  outside  his  fee,  nor  in  the  king’s  or  the  common 
highway,  except  to  the  king  and  his  servants. 

12.  It  is  provided  also  that  if  land  which  is  held  in  socage  be 
in  the  wardship  of  the  heir’s  relations,  because  the  heirs  are 
under  age,  their  guardians  cannot  make  waste  nor  sale,  nor  any 
destruction  of  that  inheritance,  but  must  keep  it  safe  for  the 
use  of  the  said  heir,  so  that  when  he  comes  of  age  they  may 
answer  by  lawful  reckoning  of  all  the  exits  of  the  said  inherit¬ 
ance,  the  reasonable  charges  of  the  wards  excepted.  Nor  can 
the  said  guardians  give  or  sell  the  marriage  of  the  ward  except 
to  the  ward’s  advantage. 

13.  No  escheator,  nor  one  on  inquest,  nor  justice  specially 
appointed  to  taking  certain  assizes  or  for  hearing  and  determin¬ 
ing  certain  plaints,  shall  for  the  future  have  the  power  of 
amercement  for  default  of  common  summons,  but  only  the  chief 
justice  or  itinerant  justiciaries  in  their  circuits. 

14.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  religious  to  enter  the  fee  of  any 
one  without  licence  of  the  chief  lord,  to  wit,  from  whom  the 
thing  itself  is  immediately  held. 

15.  In  essoigns  it  is  provided  that  in  counties,  hundreds,  or 
courts  baron,  or  elsewhere,  no  one  shall  be  obliged  to  swear  the 
warranty  of  his  own  essoign. 

16.  No  one  hereafter,  except  the  king,  shall  hold  a  plea  in 
his  own  court  of  false  judgment  made  in  the  court  of  his  tenants, 
because  pleas  of  the  crown  of  this  kind  specially  belong  to  the 
king’s  dignity. 

17.  It  is  provided  also  that  if  any  one’s  cattle  are  taken  and 
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unjustly  detained,  the  sheriff,  after  plaint  is  made  to  him,  shall 
be  able  to  deliver  them,  without  hindrance  or  denial  on  the  part 
of  him  who  took  the  said  cattle,  if  they  were  taken  outside 
liberties  ;  and  if  such  cattle  were  taken  within  liberties,  and  the 
bailiffs  of  the  liberties  will  not  deliver  them,  then  the  sheriff,  by 
defect  of  the  said  bailiffs,  shall  cause  them  to  be  delivered. 

1 8.  No  one  hereafter  shall  be  able  to  distrain  his  free  tenants 
to  answer  for  their  frank  tenement,  nor  for  anything  which  per¬ 
tains  to  their  frank  tenement,  without  the  king’s  writ,  nor  shall 
he  make  his  free  tenants  swear  against  their  will,  forasmuch  as 
no  one  can  do  this  without  the  king’s  order. 

19.  It  is  provided  also  that  if  bailiffs  who  are  bound  to  render 
account  to  their  lords,  abscond,  and  have  no  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments  by  which  they  can  be  distrained,  then  that  their  bodies  be 
attached,  so  that  the  sheriffs  in  whose  bailiwicks  they  are  found 
cause  them  to  come  to  give  account. 

20.  Nor  shall  fermors  during  the  term  of  their  ferm,  make 
waste,  or  sale,  or  exile  of  woods,  houses,  or  men,  or  anything 
else  which  pei’tains  to  the  tenement  which  they  have  to  ferm, 
unless  they  have  special  grant  by  the  deed  of  their  contract 
mentioning  that  they  can  do  this,  and  if  they  do  it,  and  are  con¬ 
vict  of  it,  they  shall  refund  full  damages. 

2 1 .  Justiciaries  itinerant  hereafter  shall  not  amerce  vills  in  their 
circuit,  because  all  of  twelve  years  old  have  not  come  before  the 
sheriffs  and  coroners,  for  inquisitions  of  the  death  of  man,  or  for 
things  pertaining  to  the  crown,  provided  there  come  sufficient 
from  those  vills  to  fully  make  the  inquisitions  of  this  kind. 

22.  Murder  hereafter  shall  not  be  adjudged  before  the  justices, 
where  misadventure  only  is  adjudged,  but  murder  shall  have  its 
place  in  persons  killed  by  felony,  and  not  otherwise. 

23.  It  is  provided  besides  that  no  one  who  is  summoned 
before  the  justices  in  eyre,  to  warrant  in  a  plea  of  land  or  tene¬ 
ment,  shall  be  amerced  hereafter  because  he  was  not  present, 
except  on  the  first  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  justices,  but  if  that 
warrantor  be  within  the  county,  then  the  sheriff  shall  be  enjoined 
that  he  make  him  come  within  three  or  four  days,  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  places,  as  is  wont  to  be  done  in  the  circuit  of 
the  justices  ;  and  if  he  live  outside  the  county,  then  he  shall  have 
a  reasonable  summons  of  fifteen  days  at  least,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  justices  and  the  common  law. 

25.  If  any  clerk  be  arrested  for  any  crime  or  offence  which  per¬ 
tains  to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  be  put  in  prison  by  the  order 
of  the  king  or  be  replevied,  so  that  they  to  whom  he  is  delivered 
into  prison  may  have  him  before  the  justices,  they  to  whom  he 
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is  delivered  into  prison  shall  not  hereafter  he  amerced,  if  they  have 
his  body  before  the  justices,  although  when  before  them  lie  will 
not  or  cannot  answer  on  account  of  his  clerical  privilege. 

P.  396.  VII. — The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
health.  Since  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  earls 
of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  and  certain  other  nobles  of  our 
realm,  three  knights  have  been  summoned  from  each  of  our 
counties  to  be  before  them  at  S.  Alban’s,  to  treat  of  the  common 
business  of  our  realm  with  them,  on  the  next  feast  of  S.  Matthew 
the  Apostle,  and  we  and  the  aforesaid  our  nobles  have  met  at 
Windsor  to  treat  of  peace  between  us  and  them,  we  order  you 
that  you  firmly  enjoin  on  those  knights  from  your  bailiwick, 
who  have  been  summoned  before  them  for  the  aforesaid  day,  on 
your  part,  that  laying  aside  any  excuse,  they  may  come  to  us  on 
the  aforesaid  day  to  Windsor,  and  you  shall  expressly  prohibit 
them  from  going  on  the  said  day  anywhere  but  to  us,  but  by 
all  means  make  them  come  to  us,  on  the  aforesaid  day,  to  hold 
conference  with  us  on  the  premises,  that  they  by  the  effect  of 
their  action  may  see  and  understand  that  we  propose  to  attempt 
nothing  but  what  we  know  will  accord  with  the  honour  and 
common  weal  of  our  realm.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Windsor, 
September  nth. 

P.  397.  VIII. — Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Franks, 
to  all  who  shall  inspect  these  present  letters,  health.  We  make 
known  to  you  that  our  dearest  cousin  Henry,  the  illustrious  king 
of  England,  and  the  underwritten  barons  of  England,  have  referred 
to  us,  as  is  contained  in  their  letters  written  below ;  but  the 
language  of  the  king’s  letter  is  as  follows  : — ‘  Henry,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
to  all  to  whom  these  present  letters  shall  come,  health.  Know 
that  we  have  referred  to  the  lord  Louis,  the  illustrious  king  of 
the  Franks,  on  all  the  provisions,  ordinances,  statutes,  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  Oxford,  and  on  all  the  differences  and  disagreements 
which  we  have  and  had  up  to  the  feast  of  All  Saints  last,  against 
the  barons  of  our  realm,  and  we  against  them,  on  occasion  of 
the  aforesaid  provisions,  ordinances,  statutes,  and  obligations  of 
Oxford,  promising,  both  by  our  beloved  and  trusty  William 
Belet,  knight,  and  Robert  Fulk,  clerk,  who  swore  by  our  special 
mandate,  to  our  mind,  touching  the  sacred  gospels,  that  whatever 
the  same  king  of  France  shall  order  or  decree  about  all  the  afore¬ 
said,  or  any  of  them,  we  will  decree  from  top  to  bottom,  in  good 
faith,  provided  only  that  the  same  lord  king  of  France  shall  give 
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his  award  on  them  this  side  of  next  Pentecost.  In  proof  of 
which  thing  we  have  caused  our  seal  to  he  put  to  the  present 
letter.  But  we  Edward,  the  first-born  son  of  the  aforesaid  lord 
king  of  England,  Henry,  son  of  Richard,  the  king  of  Germany, 
Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk  and  marshal  of  England,  John 
Warrenne,  William  Valence,  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex,  Hugh  Bigod,  Philip  Basset,  John  Fitz  Alan,  Robert 
Bruce,  Roger  Mortimer,  John  Vei'dun,  William  Breus,  John 
Balliol,  Henry  Percy,  Reginald  Fitz  Peter,  James  Aldthele, 
Alan  Zouche,  Roger  Clifford,  Hamo  Stranger,  J ohn  Grey,  Philip 
Marmion,  Robert  Neville,  John  Vaux,  John  Musgrave,  Warm 
Bassingbourn,  Adam  Gismouth,  Roger  Sommery,  Richard  Foliot, 
Roger  Leybourn,  and  William  Latimer,  agree  to  the  aforesaid 
reference  made  by  the  said  our  lord  the  king  of  England,  as  is 
aforesaid,  and  swear,  after  touching  the  holy  gospels,  that  what¬ 
ever  the  lord  king  of  France  has  ordained  or  decreed  upon  all 
the  above,  or  any  of  them,  from  top  to  bottom,  we  will  observe 
in  good  faith,  so  that  the  same  lord  king  of  France  may  give  his 
award  this  side  the  next  Pentecost,  as  is  said  above.  In  witness  of 
which  we  have  caused  our  seals  to  be  appended  to  the  present 
writing,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  aforesaid  our  lord  king  of 
England.  Given  at  Windsor,  on  the  Sunday  immediately  after 
the  feast  of  S.  Lucy  the  Virgin,  a.d  1263.’  There  were  present 
at  the  execution  of  this  instrument  John  Cliishull,  William 
Wilton,  Friar  John  of  Darlington,  Master  Ernulf,  chancellor  of 
the  king  of  Germany,  Roger  Missenden,  and  many  others. 

The  letters  of  the  barons  are  as  follows.  ‘  To  all  -who  shall 
inspect  the  present  letters,  H.  bishop  of  London,  W.  bishop  of  AVor- 
cester,  Simon  Monfort,  earl  of  Leicester  and  seneschal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Hugh  Despenser,  justiciary  of  England,  Humphrey  Bohun 
junior,  H.  Montfort,  S.  Hontfort  junior,  Adam  Newmarket, 
Peter  Montfort,  Ralph  Basset  of  Sapcott,  Baldwin  Wake,  Robert 
de  Ros,  William  Blond,  William  Marshall,  Walter  Colville, 
Richard  Gray,  William  Bardulf,  Richard  Tanny,  Henry  Hast¬ 
ings,  John  Fitz  John,  Robert  Vipont,  John  A^escy,  Nicholas 
Segrave,  Geoffrey  Lucy,  health  in  the  Lord.  Know  that  we 
have  referred  to  Louis  the  illustrious  king  of  France,  on  all  the 
provisions,  ordinances,  statutes,  and  obligations  of  Oxford,  and 
on  all  the  differences  and  disagreements  which  we  have,  and  had, 
up  to  the  feast  of  All  Saints  last,  against  our  lord  the  illustrious 
king  of  England,  and  he  against  us,  on  account  of  the  provisions, 
ordinances,  statutes,  and  obligations  of  Oxford,  aforesaid  ;  firmly 
promising,  and  swearing,  fter  touching  the  holy  gospels,  that 
whatever  the  king  of  France  shall  appoint  or  decree  upon  all  the 
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aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  from  top  to  bottom,  we  will  observe  in 
good  faith,  provided  only  that  the  same  lord  king  of  France  shall 
give  his  award  on  them  within  Pentecost  next.  Done  at  London, 
on  the  day  of  S.  Lucy  the  Virgin,  a.d.  1263.’ 

Moreover,  the  aforesaid  king  of  England  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  barons  named  above  on  the  other  part,  have  referred  to  us, 
on  all  the  differences  which  have  arisen  between  them  after  the 
aforesaid  feast,  up  to  the  last  day  of  S.  Lucy,  on  the  aforesaid 
occasion,  and  have  pledged  themselves  by  oath,  given  after 
touching  the  sacred  gospels,  that  they  will  keep  in  good  faith 
whatever  we  decree  or  ordain  about  these  or  any  of  them,  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  side  of  next  Pentecost  we  give  our  award,  and 
about  all  things  which  may  happen  to  be  taken  in  hand  on  the 
subjects  contained  in  the  reference,  or  about  them  in  the  inter¬ 
val.  We  therefore  having  summoned  the  parties  on  this  ac¬ 
count  to  Amiens,  the  said  king  personally,  and  some  of  the 
barons  by  themselves,  and  some  by  their  proctors,  having  ap¬ 
peared  before  us,  and  having  heard  on  both  sides  the  proposi¬ 
tions  and  also  the  defence  and  the  reasons  of  the  parties  being 
fully  understood  by  us,  on  observing  that  by  the  provisions, 
ordinances,  statutes,  and  obligations  of  Oxford,  and  by  what  fol¬ 
lows  from  them,  or  by  occasion  of  them,  that  much  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  royal  rights  and  honour,  and  that  these  have 
caused  disturbance  of  the  realm,  injury,  and  pillage  of  churches, 
and  very  grievous  expences,  to  other  persons  of  the  realm,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular,  natives  and  foreigners,  and  because  it 
is  probably  feared  that  heavier  consequences  may  occur  in 
future,  after  communicating  our  plan  to  the  good  men  and 
nobles  :  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  make  void  and  of  none  effect  all  the  aforesaid  pro¬ 
visions,  ordinances,  statutes,  and  obligations,  and  whatever 
ensues  from  them,  or  by  occasion  of  them,  by  this  our  award, 
or  ordinance,  especially  since  it  appears  that  the  chief  pontiff 
has  declared  them  to  he  vain  and  of  none  effect  by  his  letters  ; 
ordaining  that  the  said  king  and  barons,  and  whoever  else  have 
agreed  to  the  present  reference,  and  have  bound  themselves  in 
any  way  to  observe  the  aforesaid,  may  quit  and  free  themselves 
wholly  from  the  same.  We  add  also,  that  no  one  shall  by  force 
or  power  of  the  aforesaid  provisions  and  obligations  or  ordi¬ 
nances,  or  of  any  power  thereupon  granted  by  the  king,  make 
any  new  statutes,  or  keep  or  observe  any  that  have  already  been 
made,  nor  on  account  of  the  non-observance  of  the  aforesaid 
ought  any  one  to  be  held  to  be  the  deceiver  of  another,  or  in  any 
way  an  enemy,  or  bear  any  penalty  on  this  account.  We  decree 
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also  that  all  letters,  composed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
premised,  or  by  occasion  of  them,  shall  be  of  no  effect  and  void, 
and  we  ordain  that  they  be  restored  and  given  back  to  the  king 
of  England  by  the  barons.  Also  we  award  and  decree  that  all 
the  castles  which  were  given  up  to  be  kept  in  security  of,  or  by 
occasion  of  the  aforesaid,  and  are  still  detained,  shall  be  freely 
restored  to  the  same  king  by  the  said  barons,  to  be  held  by  the 
same  king,  as  he  held  them  before  the  time  of  the  said  pro¬ 
visions.  Also  we  award  and  ordain  that  it  be  freely  lawful  for 
the  aforesaid  king  to  appoint,  reprieve,  and  remove  the  chief 
justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  counsellors,  the 
puisne  justiciaries,  the  sheriffs,  and  any  other  officials  or  ser¬ 
vants  of  his  realm,  at  his  free  will,  as  he  did  and  could  do  before 
the  time  of  the  aforesaid  provisions.  Also  we  repeal  and  make 
void  that  statute  which  was  made,  that  the  realm  of  England 
shall  hereafter  be  administered  by  natives,  or  that  foreigners 
shall  go  out  and  not  return,  except  those  whose  stay  the  lieges 
of  the  nation  allow  in  common,  ordaining  that  foreigners  may 
remain  in  the  said  realm  securely  by  our  award,  and  that  the 
king  can  call  without  hindrance  foreigners  and  native-born  men 
to  his  counsel,  as  he  could  do  before  the  aforesaid  time.  Also 
we  award  and  ordain,  that  the  said  king  shall  have  full  power 
and  free  rule  in  his  realm,  and  its  appurtenances,  and  be  in  that 
state  and  that  plenary  power  in  all  things  and  through  all 
things  as  he  was  before  the  aforesaid  time. 

We  neither  will  nor  intend  by  this  present  ordinance  to 
derogate  in  anything  from  the  royal  privileges,  charters,  liber¬ 
ties,  statutes,  and  praiseworthy  counsels  of  the  realm  of  England, 
which  were  before  the  time  of  these  provisions.  We  ordain  that 
the  same  king  shall  show  favour  to  the  aforesaid  barons,  and 
remit  all  rancour  which  he  may  feel  against  them  by  reason  of 
the  premises,  and  similarly  the  barons  to  him,  and  that  one 
shall  not  oppress  or  offend  the  other  by  occasion  of  the  premises 
on  which  reference  has  been  made  to  us,  either  by  himself  or 
another,  hereafter.  This  our  ordinance  or  award  we  have  issued 
at  Amiens,  in  the  morrow  of  the  blessed  martyr  Vincent,  a.d. 
1263,  in  the  month  of  January.  In  witness  of  which  thing  we 
have  caused  our  seal  to  be  annexed  to  the  present  letter.  Done 
in  the  year,  month,  day,  and  place  aforesaid. 

P.  402.  The  king  to  Adam  of  Newmarket,  health.  Since 
now,  the  disturbance  which  lately  occurred  in  our  realm  is 
settled,  and  peace  between  us  and  our  barons,  the  divine  grace 
working  with  us,  is  ordained  and  established  ;  and  in  order  to 
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the  observance  of  that  peace,  between  us  and  our  barons,  in¬ 
violably,  it  is  provided,  by  the  counsel  and  assent  of  our  barons, 
that  in  each  county  through  England,  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  those  parts,  keepers  of  our  peace  may  be  appointed, 
till  other  provision  has  been  made  by  us  and  our  barons  about 
the  state  of  our  realm  ;  and  since  we,  putting  confidence  in  your 
faithfulness  and  diligence,  have  appointed  you  by  the  counsel  of 
the  said  our  barons  our  guardian  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  as 
long  as  it  pleases  us ;  we  bid  you,  firmly  enjoining  you  by  the 
faith  in  which  you  are  bound  to  us,  that  you  do  diligence  for 
the  keeping  of  our  peace  and  what  belongs  to  the  preservation 
of  our  peace,  as  is  aforesaid  ;  firmly  and  publicly  forbidding 
through  the  whole  of  the  aforesaid  county,  on  our  part,  that  no 
one,  under  pain  of  disinheritance,  and  peril  of  life  and  limb, 
shall  assail  any  one,  or  prey  on  any  one,  nor  commit  homicide, 
or  arson,  robbery,  blackmail,  or  any  such  enormities,  nor  in¬ 
flict  any  loss  on  any  one  contrary  to  our  peace  ;  nor  for  the 
future  bear  arms  in  our  realm,  without  our  licence  and  special 
mandate ;  and  if  you  find  any  malefactors  of  this  kind,  or 
disturbers  of  our  peace,  or  also,  as  is  aforesaid,  men  bearing 
arms,  that  you  have  them  arrested  without  delay,  and  kept 
safely  in  ward,  till  we  order  something  on  the  case.  And  if  it 
shall  be  necessary  for  this,  assume  to  yourself  the  whole  power 
of  the  said  county,  with  the  power  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
manfully  aiding  the  guardians  of  those  counties  in  similar  cases, 
if  need  be.  And  if  it  happen  that  these  malefactors  escape, 
which  we  by  no  means  will,  then  you  shall  acquaint  us  with 
their  names,  that  we  may  cause  justice  to  be  done  on  them. 
And  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat,  in  our  coming  parlia¬ 
ment,  about  our  business,  and  that  of  our  realm,  with  our 
nobles,  and  other  our  lieges,  we  bid  you  that  you  send  us  four 
of  the  most  lawful  and  discreet  knights  of  the  said  county, 
elected  to  this  by  the  assent  of  the  same  county,  for  the  whole 
of  that  county,  to  London,  on  the  octaves  of  the  coming  feast  of 
Holy  Trinity  at  the  latest,  to  treat  with  us  on  the  aforenamed 
business ;  but  do  you  be  faithful  and  diligent  in  executing 
all  this,  that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  deal  heavily  with  you 
and  yours  by  reason  of  your  negligence.  Witness,  the  king,  at 
S.  Paul’s  in  London,  June  4th. 

P.  403.  This  is  the  form  of  the  peace,  approved  in  common  and 
with  accord,  by  the  lord  king  and  the  lord  Edward  his  son, 
with  the  prelates  and  all  the  nobles,  and  the  whole  community 
of  England ;  viz.  that  a  certain  ordinance  made  in  the  parlia- 
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ment  held  at  London,  about  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
blessed  John  Baptist  last,  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
until  that  peace,  provisionally  discussed  between  the  said  king 
and  the  barons  at  Lewes,  may  be  settled  by  the  form  of  some 
agreement,  so  that  being  about  to  endure  all  the  days  of  the 
aforesaid  lord  king  and  the  time  of  the  lord  Edward  after  he 
succeeds  to  the  throne,  up  to  the  term  which  it  seems  expe¬ 
dient,  it  may  remain  firm,  steady,  and  unshaken.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  in  question  is  as  follows. 

The  form  of  administering  our  lord  King  and  the  Realm. 

To  reform  the  state  of  the  realm  of  England  three  discreet 
and  faithful  men  of  the  realm  shall  be  chosen  and  nominated, 
who  shall  have  authority  and  power  from  the  lord  king  of 
choosing  or  nominating,  on  behalf  of  the  lord  king,  nine  coun¬ 
sellors  ;  three  at  least,  alternately,  or  in  turn,  shall  always  be 
present  at  court  ;  and  the  lord  king,  by  the  counsel  of  the  same 
nine,  shall  ordain  and  dispose  of  the  custody  of  the  castles,  and 
all  other  business  of  the  realm :  and  the  lord  king  shall  ap¬ 
point,  by  the  counsel  of  the  aforesaid  nine,  the  justiciary,  chan¬ 
cellor,  treasurer,  and  other  greater  or  less  officials,  in  these 
matters  which  respect  the  administration  of  the  court  and  realm. 
The  first  electors  or  nominators  shall  swear  that  according  to 
their  conscience  they  will  choose  or  nominate  the  counsellors 
whom  they  believe  will  be  useful  and  faithful  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  Church,  to  the  lord  king  and  realm.  The  coun¬ 
sellors  also  and  all  officials,  greater  or  less,  shall  at  their  crea¬ 
tion  swear  that  they  will  faithfully  execute  their  duties  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  power,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  his  Church,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  our  lord  king  and  his  realm,  without 
reward,  except  the  food  and  drink  which  is  wont  to  be  put  on 
table.  But  if  the  aforesaid  counsellors,  or  any,  or  one  of  them, 
in  the  administration  committed  to  them,  shall  behave,  one  or 
more,  badly,  or  should  be  changed  for  any  cause,  the  lord  king, 
by  the  counsel  of  the  three  first  elect  or  nominated,  shall  remove 
whom  he  sees  fit  to  remove,  and  appoint  or  supply  in  the  place 
of  them,  by  the  same  parties,  other  fit  and  proper  persons. 
But  if  officials,  greater  or  less,  behave  ill  in  their  offices,  the 
lord  king,  by  the  counsel  of  the  aforesaid  nine,  shall  remove 
them,  and  substitute  others,  without  delay,  by  the  counsel  of 
the  aforesaid,  in  their  room.  But  if  the  first  three  electors  or 
nominators  disagree  in  the  election  or  nomination  of  the  coun¬ 
sellors,  or  counsellor,  in  the  creation  of  officials,  or  in  carrying 
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on,  or  in  disposing  other  business  of  the  lord  king  or  the  realm, 
that  which  is  agreed  on  by  two-thirds  as  done  and  ordained 
shall  be  firmly  observed ;  provided  that  out  of  these  three,  one 
in  matters  belonging  to  the  Church  shall  be  a  prelate.  And  if  it 
happens  that  two-thirds  of  the  said  nine  shall  not  agree  in  any 
business,  the  difference  shall  be  settled  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
first  three  electors  or  nominators,  or  the  greater  part  of  them. 
And  if  it  seem  generally  good  to  the  community  of  prelates  and 
barons  that  one  or  more  should  be  appointed  or  substituted  in 
the  place  of  one  or  more  of  the  first  three  nominators,  the  lord 
king,  by  the  counsel  of  the  community  of  prelates  and  barons, 
shall  substitute  one  or  more.  Our  lord  king  shall  do  all  the 
aforesaid  by  the  counsel  of  the  aforesaid  nine  in  the  above- 
named  form,  or  they  shall,  on  the  part,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  lord  king  which  is  to  endure  by  the  present  ordinance, 
until  the  agreement  made  at  Lewes,  and  afterwards  sealed  by 
the  parties,  is  cordially  consummated,  or  another  be  provided 
which  the  parties  deem  should  be  cordially  agreed  on.  This 
ordinance  was  made  at  London  by  the  consent,  will,  and  order 
of  the  lord  king,  and  the  prelates,  barons,  and  also  commonalty 
there  present.  In  witness  of  which  the  lord  bishops,  E.  of 
Lincoln  and  Hugh  of  Ely,  E.  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  marshal  of 
England,  E.  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  Humphrey  Bohun,  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Hont  Canice,  and  the  Mayor  of  London,  have  put  their 
seals  to  this  writing.  Done  in  the  Parliament  at  London,  June, 
A.D.  1264. 

Also  it  is  ordained  that  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  brought  to  a  fit  state.  Also  it  is  ordained  that  the 
aforesaid  three  electors  and  counsellors,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  aforesaid  ordinance  of  London,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  castles,  and  other  bailiffs  of  the  king,  shall  always  be 
natives  ;  that  foreigners  shall  come,  stay,  and  go,  in  peace  ;  and 
also  laics  wishing  to  reside  in  their  possessions  and  clerks  on 
their  benefices  ■,  that  merchants  also,  and  all  others,  for  trans¬ 
acting  their  business,  shall  come  freely,  and  stay  in  peace ;  pro¬ 
vided  only  they  come  peacefully,  without  arms  or  suspicious 
numbers,  and  that  none  of  them  be  assumed  to  any  office  or 
bailiwick  in  the  realm  or  household  of  the  lord  king  at  all. 
But  the  charters  of  general  liberties  and  forest,  granted  long 
ago  to  natives  by  our  lord  king,  and  the  statutes  on  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  grievances,  the  turns  of  the  sheriff,  suits  of  court,  and 
others,  which  our  lord  king  caused  to  be  published  last  year  in 
each  county  by  his  letters  patent,  with  the  praiseworthy  and 
long  approved  customs  of  the  realm,  shall  be  for  ever  observed, 
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and  provision  shall  be  taken  that  all  this  may  be  observed  better 
and  more  firmly.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  lord  king  and 
the  lord  Edward  shall  remit  all  wrong  and  rancour  to  the  barons, 
and  those  who  stood  with  them,  so  that  they  will  not  oppress, 
or  permit  to  be  oppressed  by  their  men,  any  of  them,  by  reason 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  disturbance,  and  will  cause 
all  their  bailiff’s  on  taking  up  a  bailiwick  to  swear  that  they  will 
oppress  no  one  for  the  aforenamed  reason,  but  will  exhibit 
justice  equally  to  all,  and  that  good  security  be  provided  that  all 
these  matters  be  firmly  observed. 

P.  406.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord 
of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  the  venerable  father  in 
Christ,  by  the  same  grace,  bishop  of  Durham,  health.  Since 
after  the  grievous  occurrences  of  disturbances  which  have  long 
since  prevailed  in  our  realm,  our  dearest  son  Edward,  our  first¬ 
born,  has  been  given  as  a  hostage  for  securing  and  maintaining 
peace  in  our  realm,  and  as  the  aforesaid  disturbance,  blessed 
be  God,  is  abated,  for  providing  healthy  deliverance  of  the  same, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  fully  confirming  the  security  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  peace  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of 
our  whole  realm,  and  for  totally  completing  it,  and  since  it  is 
needful  for  us,  upon  certain  other  affairs  of  our  realm,  which  we 
will  not  to  be  effected  without  the  council  of  yourself  and 
others,  our  prelates  and  nobles,  to  hold  debate  with  the  same, 
we  bid  you,  asking  you  in  the  faith  and  love  by  which  ye  are 
bound  to  us,  that  laying  aside  every  excuse,  and  omitting  other 
business,  you  be  with  us  in  London  on  the  octaves  of  S. 
Hilary  next,  to  treat  on  the  premises,  and  to  give  your  advice 
with  us,  and  the  aforesaid,  our  prelates  and  nobles,  whom  we 
have  caused  to  be  called  thither.  And  this  you  will  in  no  wise 
omit,  as  you  love  us,  and  our  honour,  and  your  own,  and  also 
the  common  tranquillity  of  our  realm.  Witness,  the  king,  at 
Worcester,  December  14th. 

Also  it  is  bidden  to  each  sheriff  in  England,  that  he  cause  to 
come  two  knights  of  the  most  lawful,  best,  and  most  discreet 
knights,  of  the  several  counties,  to  the  king  to  London,  on  the 
aforesaid  octaves,  in  the  abovenamed  form. 

Also  in  the  aforesaid  form  it  is  written  to  the  citizens  of  York, 
the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  and  the  other  towns  of  England,  that 
they  should  send  in  the  aforesaid  form  two  of  the  most  discreet, 
lawful,  and  best  of  their  citizens  and  burgesses. 

Also  in  the  aforesaid  form  the  barons  and  good  men  of  the 
Cinq  Ports  are  summoned. 
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P.  407.  The  king  to  all  of  the  county  of  York,  health. 
Since  on  account  of  the  hostilities  which  have  occurred  in  our 
realm,  it  is  cordially  provided,  by  the  unanimous  assent  and  will 
of  our  son  Edward,  our  first-born,  the  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  commonalty  of  our  realm,  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  security  of  which  the  said  Edward,  and  Henry  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Germany,  our  nephew,  are  given  as  hostages,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  ordinance  made  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  our  reign  by  our  unanimous  assent  and  that  of  our 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  aforesaid,  upon  the  state  of  us  and 
our  realm,  shall  be  inviolably  observed,  we  would  have  your 
whole  people  to  kuow  that  we  have  sworn  by  the  holy  gospels 
of  God  to  keep  that  ordinance  and  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our 
realm  in  good  faith,  and  contravene  it  in  nothing ;  this  thing 
being  specially  and  expressly  added  in  the  same  oath,  that  we 
will  harm  or  blame  no  one  by  reason  of  what  was  done  before  in 
the  time  of  the  disturbance,  or  of  the  preceding  war,  of  them 
or  of  the  party  of  them,  whom  we  defied  as  enemies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  and  others  their 
adherents  and  the  barons  or  our  citizens  of  London,  and  the 
Cinq  Ports  ;  nor  will  we  do  any  injury  to  the  aforesaid  or  cause 
it  to  be  made,  nor  permit  it  to  be  made,  under  any  circumstances, 
by  our  bailiffs.  We  have  sworn  also  that  all  these  things  which 
are  provided  and  sealed  with  our  seal  for  the  liberation  of  our 
said  son,  and  nephew,  as  far  as  pertains  to  us,  we  will  inviolably 
keep,  and  cause  them  to  be  kept  by  others  according  to  our 
power.  Willing  and  consenting  expressly,  that  if  we  or  the  said 
Edward  our  son  presume  to  come  in  anything  against  the  afore¬ 
said  ordinance,  our  provision  or  oath,  forbid  it,  or  disturb  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  realm,  or  on  the  ground  of  any 
deeds  done  before  in  the  time  of  the  disturbance,  or  war  preced¬ 
ing,  to  wrong  or  put  any  loss  on  any  of  the  aforesaid,  whom  we 
have  defied,  or  cause  it  to  be  done,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  of  our 
realm  to  rise  up  against  us,  and  give  their  full  powers  and 
labour  to  oppress  us,  to  which  we  will  that  all  and  each  be  bound 
by  our  present  order,  notwithstanding  their  fealty  and  homage 
made  to  us,  so  that  they  consider  us  in  nothing,  but  do  any¬ 
thing  which  may  bring  about  our  distress,  as  if  they  were  bound 
to  us  in  nothing,  until  what  transgression  has  been  done  or  com¬ 
mitted  on  this  wise  shall  be  reformed  by  a  satisfaction  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  state  due,  according  to  the  form  of  the  aforesaid, 
our  provision,  or  oath,  and  this  done  they  shall  consider  us  as 
before.  And  if  any  other  of  our  realm  presume,  contrary  to  the 
aforesaid,  to  disturb  either  the  peace  or  tranquillity  of  our  realm, 
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or  afford  to  us  or  Edward  our  son,  or  any  other  going  contrary 
to  the  aforesaid  or  any  of  the  aforesaid,  assistance,  counsel,  con¬ 
sent,  or  aid  in  any  way,  if  this  be  notorious,  or  if  he  be  convict 
of  this  by  the  judgment  of  our  counsel,  and  the  nobles  of  our 
land,  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  us,  Edward  our  son,  the  earls, 
barons,  and  commonalty  of  our  realm,  it  is  provided  and  ordered 
that  his  body,  if  he  be  found,  shall  be  seized,  otherwise  that  he 
be  outlawed  from  our  realm,  and  if  he  be  found  or  not,  that  he 
and  his  heirs  shall  be  for  ever  disinherited,  and  it  shall  be  done 
with  their  lands  and  tenements,  as  is  wont  to  be  done  with  the 
lands  of  those  who  are  convict  of  felony  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  our  realm.  To  these  thiugs  it  is  cordially 
agreed  by  the  unanimous  assent  and  will  of  us,  Edward  our 
son,  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  our  realm, 
that  the  ancient  charters  of  common  liberties  and  forest  long 
since  granted  by  us  to  the  commonalty  of  our  realm,  against  the 
violators  of  which  by  our  petition  the  sentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  long  ago  uttered  and  specially  confirmed  by  the  aposto¬ 
lical  see,  and  that  all  the  articles  long  since  provided  by  the 
assent  of  us,  of  the  nobles  of  our  land  in  common,  which  we 
latterly,  when  at  Worcester,  sent  through  each  county  under  our 
seal,  be  inviolably  observed  for  ever,  to  the  observance  of  which 
we  have  freely  bound  ourselves  by  our  bodily  oath  taken  on 
the  holy  gospels  of  God,  and  we  will  that  our  justiciaries, 
sheri  ft’s,  and  all  bailiff’s  whatever  of  our  realm,  both  ours,  and 
those  of  others,  shall  be  bound  by  a  like  oath,  so  that  no  one 
be  bound  to  obey  any  bailiff'  till  he  has  taken  the  oath.  And 
if  any  one,  contrary  to  these  charters  and  the  aforesaid  articles, 
dares  to  transgress  in  aught,  beyond  the  penalty  of  perjury,  and 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  lie  shall  incur,  he  shall 
be  severely  punished  by  the  sentence  of  our  court,  saving  in 
the  premises  what  is  due  to  clerical  privilege.  And  because 
we  wish  that  all  these  things  be  firmly  and  inviolably  observed, 
we  order,  firmly  enjoining  all  of  you,  and  commanding  that  you, 
all  and  singular,  inviolably  do  hold  and  observe,  as  is  written 
above,  and  for  doing,  holding,  and  observing  all,  you  bind  your¬ 
selves  in  turns  at  the  sacred  gospels  of  God,  having  given  your 
bodily  oath.  In  witness  of  which  we  have  sent  the  aforesaid 
charters  and  ordinances  with  our  present  letters  patent  to  you 
under  our  seal  into  your  county,  under  the  care  of  men  worthy 
of  trust,  and  elected  to  this,  that  you  may  keep  them  safe  in 
memory  of  the  fact.  Against  which,  that  no  one  may  be 
able  to  pretend  ignorance  in  future,  we  order  them  to  be  read 
aloud  twice,  at  least,  in  the  year  in  full  county,  so  that  the  first 
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publication  be  made  in  the  nearest  county  to  the  coining  feast  of 
Easter,  and  the  second  in  the  nearest  county  after  Michaelmas, 
and  so  on  annnally.  We  will  also,  that,  saving  all  said  above, 
all  other  ordinances  and  articles  hitherto  provided  for  us,  and  by 
our  counsel,  which  can  be  observed  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  Church,  to  good  faith  in  us,  and  the  advantage  of  our  realm, 
be  inviolably  observed  and  held.  But  that  the  premises  may 
remain,  all  and  singular,  firm  and  unshaken,  the  reverend  fathers 
the  bishops,  appointed  through  the  realm,  at  our  instance,  have 
fulminated  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  those 
who  knowingly  transgress  or  try  to  transgress  with  effect  the 
premises,  or  any  of  the  premises  to  whose  jurisdiction  or  coercion 
we  submit  ourselves  of  free  will  as  far  as  the  premises,  renouncing 
all  our  privileges  obtained,  or  to  be  obtained  or  granted,  or  to 
be  granted  hereafter  by  the  mere  motion  of  our  lord  pope  to  us, 
absolutely  in  this  matter,  as  is  more  fully  contained  in  letters 
composed  upon  this,  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  said  pre¬ 
lates.  In  witness  of  which  thing  we  have  caused  to  be  made 
these  our  letters  patent.  Witness,  myself,  at  Westminster,  on 
March  i  4th,  in  the  49th  year  of  our  reign. 

P.  409.  The  king,  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York,  health. 

Since  we  have  caused  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  our  realm  to  be 
summoned  to  be  with  us  at  Winchester  on  the  first  day  of 
June  next  coming,  to  treat  with  us  upon  such  our  business  and 
that  of  our  realm,  which  we  will  not  to  be  finished  entirely 
without  their  presence,  we  bid  you,  by  the  faith  and  love  in  which 
you  are  bound  to  us,  firmly  enjoining  you  that  by  all  means  you 
should  send  twro  of  your  most  discreet  canons  to  the  said  day  and 
place,  who  may  have  full  power  on  your  part  to  treat  with  us 
along  with  the  aforesaid  prelates  and  nobles  about  the  afore¬ 
named  business,  and  for  doing  that  in  your  name  which  you 
would  yourselves  be  able  to  do,  if  you  were  present  there.  And 
this  you  shall  in  no  wise  omit  as  you  love  us  and  the  weal  of  our 
realm.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Gloucester,  May  15. 

cl  (  cW4*'  i)  ,  i£>6 

Award  of  Kenilworth. 

In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  Amen. 

To  the  honour  and  glory  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  glorious  and  most  ex¬ 
cellent  mother  of  God,  the  virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  blessed,  by 
whose  merits  on  earth  and  intercessions  we  are  directed,  of 
the  holv  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  which  is  the 
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mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  faithful,  of  our  most  holy 
father  and  lord  Clement,  chief  pontiff  of  that  universal  Church, 
to  the  honour,  and  good,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  state  of  the 
most  Christian  lord  Henry,  illustrious  king  of  England,  and  of 
the  whole  realm  and  Church  of  England,  we  bishops,  W.  of 
of  Exeter,  W.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  N.  of  Worcester,  and  R. 
of  S.  David’s,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford, 
Humphrey  de  Boliun,  earl  of  Hertford,  P.  Basset,  John  Baliol, 
Robert  Walrond,  Alan  de  la  Zouche,  Roger  Somery  and  Warin 
Bassingbourn,  to  provide  upon  the  state  of  the  land  of  those 
who  have  been  disinherited  by  name  on  the  facts,  having 
from  the  aforesaid  king  and  the  other  barons,  counsellors  of 
the  realm,  and  the  nobles  of  England,  full  power,  according  to 
the  form  written  in  letters  patent,  and  supported  by  the  seals  of 
the  aforesaid  king  and  others,  have  provided  what,  under  the 
favour  of  Divine  grace,  according  to  the  rule  of  right  and  equity, 
we  have  thought  agreeable  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and 
the  peace  of  the  realm,  accepting  the  person  of  no  man  on  this 
wise,  but  having  God  only  before  our  eyes,  before  all  things 
therefore,  as  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God,  acting  and  most 
aptly  and  in  order  premising  head  to  members  : 

1.  We  say  and  provide  that  the  most  serene  prince  the  lord 
Henry,  the  illustrious  king  of  England,  shall  have,  fully  obtain, 
and  freely  exercise  his  dominion,  authority,  and  royal  power, 
without  hindrance  or  contradiction  of  any,  by  which,  contrary 
to  the  approved  rights  and  laws,  and  long  established  customs 
of  the  realm,  the  royal  dignity  is  assailed,  and  that  obedience 
and  humble  observance  be  shown  by  each  and  several,  greater  or 
less  men  in  the  realm,  to  the  lord  king  himself,  and  to  his  lawful 
orders  and  commands ;  and  all  and  singular  shall  seek  justice 
and  answer  justice  by  writs  at  the  court  of  the  lord  king,  just  as 
was  wont  to  be  done  before  the  time  of  this  disturbance. 

2.  We  ask  also  the  lord  king,  and  we  persuade  his  piety  with 
reverence,  that  he  should  appoint  such  persons  to  do  and  restore 
justice,  as,  not  seeking  their  own,  but  the  things  that  be  of  God 
and  justice,  may  rightly  settle  the  business  of  subjects  according 
to  the  laws  and  praiseworthy  customs  of  the  realm,  and  by  this 
make  the  throne  of  royal  majesty  strong  through  justice. 

3.  We  ask  also  and  advise  the  same  lord  king,  that  he 
fully  keep  and  observe  the  ecclesiastical  liberties,  the  charters  of 
liberties  and  forest,  which  he  is  bound  to  keep  and  guard 
expressly,  and  by  his  proper  oath. 

4.  The  lox-d  king  shall  also  provide  that  the  grants  which  he 
has  hitherto  made  of  his  free  will,  and  not  compelled,  shall  be 
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kept,  anil  confirm  enduringly  other  things  necessary  which  have 
been  thought  out  of  his  good  pleasure.  And  also  that  the 
English  Church  should  have  full  restitutions  and  be  permitted 
free  use  of  its  liberties  and  customs  which  it  had  and  ought  to 
have  before  the  time  of  this  disturbance. 

5.  We  award  and  provide  that  the  aforesaid  lord  king  wholly 
forgive  and  spare  all  and  singular  who  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  disturbance  of  the  realm,  and  by  the  occasion  of 
it  up  to  this  time,  have  committed  any  wrong  or  offence  against 
him  and  the  royal  crown,  and  who  have  come  into  his  peace 
within  forty  days  after  the  publishing  of  this  our  provision,  so 
that  in  no  way,  under  no  cause  or  pretext  on  account  of  past 
injuries  or  offences  of  this  kind,  he  shall  exercise  any  vengeance 
on  the  same  offenders,  or  put  on  them  punishment  of  life,  limb, 
prison,  exile,  or  fine,  or  vengeance,  except  on  those  who  are 
contained  below  in  our  present  provision. 

6.  We  award  also  and  provide  that  all  places,  rights,  property, 
and  other  things  belonging  to  the  royal  crown,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  crown  and  the  lord  king  by  those  who  detain  them  in 
occupation,  unless  they  can  show  that  they  possess  them  by 
reasonable  warranty  from  our  lord  king,  or  from  his  ancestors. 

7.  We  award  also  and  provide  that  all  writings,  obligations, 
and  instruments,  which  the  aforesaid  lord  king,  or  the  lord 
Edward  his  first-born,  or  other  lieges  have  made,  or  have 
hitherto  issued  by  reason  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  or  by 
reason  of  the  disturbance  which  occurred  in  the  realm,  at  the 
instance  of  the  late  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  his 
accomplices,  be  wholly  annulled  and  voided,  and  be  held  for  void 
and  null  altogether.  The  prejudicial  and  ruinous  deeds  of  the 
said  Simon  and  his  accomplices,  and  the  contracts  or  immoveable 
property  made  by  them  when  they  were  in  their  power,  shall  be 
annihilated  and  deemed  null. 

8.  We  ask  humbly  the  lord  legate  and  the  lord  king,  that  the 
lord  legate  shall  forbid,  under  ecclesiastical  distraint,  that  Simon, 
earl  of  Leicester,  be  held  by  any  one  as  a  saint  or  just  man,  since 
he  died  under  excommunication,  as  holy  Church  holds,  and  that 
the  vain  and  foolish  miracles  told  by  some  of  him  be  put  out  by 
no  lips  hereafter,  and  that  the  lord  king  would  strictly  forbid 
this  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment. 

9.  We  supplicate  reverently  and  humbly  our  venerable  father 
O.  cardinal  deacon  of  S.  Adrian,  and  legate  of  the  apostolic  see, 
that  since  he  knows  it  will  be  expedient  to  the  lord  king,  as  to 
other  men,  greater  and  less  in  the  realm,  who  have  not  observed 
at  all  the  charters  sworn  to,  to  observing  which  all  were  held, 
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who  did  not  observe  them  by  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
issued  against  them,  that  he  could  give  them  the  benefit  of 
absolution. 

io.  We  beg  and  urge  that  no  one,  of  whatever  rank  he  be,  shall 
take  corn  or  any  victuals,  or  any  goods  whatever,  under  name  of 
loan,  or  provision  of  future  payment,  without  the  leave  of  those 
whose  goods  they  are,  saving  the  approved  customs  of  the  realm. 

n.  About  London  we  praise,  exhort,  and  ask  the  aforesaid 
lord  king,  that  he  provide  by  his  counsel  for  reforming  the  state 
of  the  city,  as  far  as  lands,  rents,  domain,  and  liberties,  and  that 
provisions  for  this  be  done  soon. 

12.  About  the  state  and  business  of  the  disinherited,  among 
other  things  which  we  have  ordained  and  ordered,  wishing  to 
act  according  to  God  and  the  path  of  equity,  we  thought  to 
provide,  with  the  assent  of  the  venerable  father  O.  cardinal 
deacon  of  S.  Adrian,  and  legate  of  the  holy  see,  and  the  noble 
Henry  of  Germany,  having  like  power,  that  there  be  not  dis¬ 
inheritance,  but  ransom,  viz.  in  the  case  of  those  who  begin  war 
and  carry  it  on  now ;  also  who  violently  and  maliciously  detain 
Northampton  against  the  king  ;  also  those  who  fought  with 
and  defeated  the  king  at  Lewes  ;  also  those  captured  at  Kenil¬ 
worth,  who  came  from  the  plunder  of  "Winchester,  or  were  else¬ 
where  against  the  king,  whom  the  king  has  not  pardoned ;  also 
those  who  fought  at  Evesham  against  the  king  ;  also  those  who 
were  at  Chesterford  against  the  king  in  war  ;  also  those  who 
freely  and  voluntarily,  and  not  under  compulsion,  sent  their 
servants  against  the  king  or  his  son ;  also  the  bailiffs  and 
servants  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  plundered  the  neighbours, 
and  committed  murders,  arsons,  and  other  mischiefs, — these 
shall  pay  as  much  as  their  land  is  worth  for  five  years,  and  if 
they  pay  that  ransom  they  shall  recover  their  lands  ;  so  that  if 
the  land  must  be  sold  no  one  shall  have  it  except  he  who  holds 
it  as  a  gift  from  the  lord  king,  if  he  will  give  as  much  as  any 
one  does  who  ordinarily  buys  it,  and  at  the  same  terms  ; 
similarly,  if  it  be  given  to  ferm,  no  one  shall  be  nearer  to  him 
who  holds  it  by  the  gift  of  the  lord  king,  if  he  will  give  as  much 
as  any  one  else  will  give  for  it  to  ferm,  and  hold  at  the  same 
terms ;  similarly  satisfying  for  the  whole  land  shall  have  the 
whole,  for  the  moiety  the  moiety,  and  for  the  third  part  forth¬ 
with  the  third  part.  But  if  at  the  last  term  appointed  the 
ransomer  does  not  satisfy,  a  moiety  of  the  remaining  land  shall 
remain  with  them  on  whom  the  lands  have  been  conferred  by 
the  lord  king;  but  it  shall  be  free  for  the  ransomer  to  sell 
within  that  term  the  whole  or  part  of  the  land  according  to  the 
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form  of  wile  previously  sketched,  and  similarly  to  return  it  to 
ferm. 

13.  And  if  any  have  groves  and  wish  to  sell  them  for  their 
ransom,  he  who  has  it  by  gift  of  the  lord  king  shall  have  his 
trusty  man,  who  shall  receive  the  money  thence  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
inherited  who  sells  wood  shall  have  one  in  whom  he  can  trust, 
and  these  two  recipients  shall  pay  in  the  sight  of  them,  the 
money  which  they  receive  from  the  wood,  to  those  to  whom 
the  ransom  should  be  paid. 

14.  Also  the  earl  of  Ferrers  shall  be  punished  up  to  seven 
years’  value  of  his  land  ;  and  the  knights  and  esquires  who  were 
robbers,  and  with  the  principal  robbers  in  the  wars  and  robberies, 
if  they  have  no  lands,  and  have  goods,  shall  pay  half  of  their 
goods  for  ransom,  and  find  sufficient  surety  that  they  will  keep 
the  peace  of  king  and  realm  hereafter.  They  who  have  nothing 
shall  come  and  swear  on  the  holy  gospels  of  God,  and  find  com¬ 
petent  surety  that  they  will  keep  the  peace  of  king  and  realm 
hereafter,  and  undergo  sufficient  satisfaction  and  penance  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  except  those  outlawed,  whom 
the  king  alone  can  pardon. 

15.  But  the  lords  of  heirs  below  age  and  who  are  in  ward¬ 
ship  shall  pay  for  them ;  and  when  the  heirs  come  to  full  age 
they  shall  pay  the  ransom  to  the  lords  at  the  same  terms,  during 
three  or  two  years,  which  the  others  have  paid,  so  that  the  lords 
of  the  land  shall  have  the  wardship  of  their  heirs  with  their 
marriages  up  to  the  full  age  of  the  heirs.  But  if  the  lords  of 
the  land  will  not  pay  the  ransom  for  those  to  whom  the  lands 
are  given  by  the  lord  king,  they  shall  have  the  wardship  of  the 
heirs  with  marriages  without  disparagement  till  the  lawful  age 
of  the  heirs,  and  then  the  heirs  shall  pay  as  others  have  paid  to 
them  at  the  same  terms. 

16.  But  the  wardships  which  are  due  to  the  lord  king  shall 
remain  with  those  to  whom  they  have  been  granted  by  the  lord 
king,  and  when  they  have  come  to  full  age  they  shall  pay  the 
ransom  at  the  same  terms  as  others,  and  no  distraint  shall  be 
made  on  them  who  have  the  wardship  ;  but  if  it  be,  justice  shall 
be  done  against  them  according  to  what  is  contained  in  the 
Great  Charter. 

17.  All  of  the  castle  shall  be  in  the  common  way  and  form  of 
peace,  except  Henry  Hastings  aiid  the  mutilators  of  our  lord 
king’s  messenger  ;  they  who  are  seven  years  old  (?)  shall  be 
punished,  or  put  themselves  in  the  mercy  of  the  lord  king. 

18.  He  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  with  the  lord  king, 
and  after  the  war  was  disinherited,  because  he  would  not  come 
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to  the  king’s  son  and  his  aid,  let  the  king  say  his  will  of  him, 
hy  his  faithful  award. 

19.  Woods  from  those  who  hold  them  now  shall  in  no  wise 
be  sold  or  cut  down,  except  after  the  non-observance  of  the  last 
term ;  but  they  shall  have  necessaries  for  keeping  or  restoring 
houses,  to  whom  the  lands  are  let  out  by  the  king ;  if  they  do 
otherwise  they  shall  be  severely  punished. 

20.  If  there  be  any  of  whom  it  is  feared  that  he  purposes  to 
make  or  incite  war,  let  the  lords,  the  legate,  and  king,  provide 
themselves  with  the  security  which  they  see  expedient,  by 
sending  him  out  of  the  country  for  a  time,  or  otherwise  as  they 
see  it  expedient ;  only  that  if  it  happen  that  he  be  thus  hindered 
from  paying  his  ransom,  he  cannot  be  disinherited  for  this. 

21.  If  any  be  not  content  with  that  provision,  let  him 
undergo  the  judgment  of  the  king’s  court  within  the  feast  of 
S.  Hilary  •  if  he  be  without  the  kingdom  let  him  have  truce 
beyond  the  sea  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  land,  so 
he  keep  himself  in  peace,  otherwise  he  shall  not  be  in  form  of 
peace. 

22.  Since  the  king  is  bound  to  many  who  have  aided  him, 
and  been  faithfully  by  him,  for  whom  he  has  not  provided 
lands,  and  some  have  more  than  they  ought,  the  king  shall 
provide  for  taking  a  ransom,  which  shall  abundantly  respite 
them,  that  there  be  not  material  for  new  war. 

23.  Also  the  lords,  the  legate,  king,  and  Henry  of  Germany, 
shall  see  chosen  twelve  men,  who  shall  diligently  and  faithfully 
execute  these  things,  and  the  king  and  his  heirs  shall  cause  them 
to  be  firmly  observed  and  maintained.  They  shall  inquire  and 
fill  up  what  is  ordained  by  the  abovenamed  twelve  elect  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  form  of  the  ordinances  which  have  been  made  already, 
but  if  not,  they  shall  make  reasonable  and  true  valuations 
according  as  the  twelve  commissioners  provide. 

24.  The  fermors  who  were  against  the  lord  king  shall  go 
without  their  ferms,  saving  the  rights  of  the  lords  to  whom 
they  pay  annual  rents,  detaining  the  ferms,  and  after  a  yeai-’s 
lapse  they  shall  revert  to  their  true  lords. 

25.  In  the  case  of  castles  built  by  charters  of  the  lord  king, 
and  his  consent,  and  without  the  consent  of  him  who  is  dis¬ 
inherited,  we  award  that,  after  the  ransom  paid  in  the  term  of 
three  years,  the  lord  of  the  land  within  six  years  shall  pay  the 
cost  which  was  put  on  them  before  their  confiscation  by  the 
king’s  consent,  or  a  reasonable  exchange  of  land. 

26.  Laymen  plainly  assisting  the  business  of  the  lord  earl 
and  his  accomplices,  by  bringing  over  men  by  lies,  and  by 
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instigating  them  through  falsehoods  to  take  the  earl’s  part  and 
that  of  his  accomplices,  and  by  drawing  others  away  from  the 
lord  king’s  and  his  son’s  party,  shall  he  punished  in  as  much  as 
their  land  is  worth  for  two  years. 

27.  They  who  were  constrained  or  induced  by  fear  to  come 
to  war,  who  did  not  fight,  and  did  no  ill,  incapables  who  sent 
their  servants  through  force  or  fear  against  the  king  or  his  son, 
those  who,  constrained  or  led  by  fear,  were  robbers,  and  com¬ 
mitted  robberies  with  captains  of  robbers,  and  when  they  could 
conveniently  do  so,  ceased  from  their  robberies,  and  returned 
home,  being  in  peace,  shall  be  ransomed  for  one  years’  value  of 
their  land. 

28.  Buyers  knowingly  of  other  men’s  goods  shall  restore  the 
value  of  the  goods  they  bought,  and  be  at  the  lord  king’s  mercy, 
as  they  did  it  against  justice,  because  our  lord  king  forbad  it 
half  a  year  ago. 

29.  They  who  came  to  Northampton  at  the  bidding  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  fought  not,  and  did  no  ill,  if  they  fled  to 
a  church  when  they  saw  the  king  coming,  and  this  is  proved 
by  good  men,  they  who  held  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  came 
to  his  bidding,  shall  pay  half  a  year’s  value  of  their  land.  They 
who  held  only  in  fee  of  the  earl  shall  be  at  the  lord  king’s 
mercy. 

30.  Incapable  persons,  and  they  who  did  no  ill,  shall  imme¬ 
diately  regain  their  lands,  and  recover  their  losses  in  the  court 
of  the  lord  king,  and  their  accusers  shall  be  punished,  that 
hereafter  the  king  may  not  easily  believe  them,  and  such  a 
punishment  shall  be  put  on  them,  as  ought  to  be  put  on  those 
who  unjustly  cause  the  king’s  lieges  to  be  disinherited,  but 
without  peril  of  life,  or  mutilation,  or  disinheritance  ;  and  those 
maliciously  accused  shall  forthwith  regain  their  lands  and  re¬ 
cover  damages  in  the  court  of  the  king,  as  above. 

31.  Women  shall  have  their  inheritances  and  dowers  of  their 
chief  lords,  but  of  the  lands  of  their  husbands  who  were  against 
the  king,  they  shall  have  as  the  king  ordains,  and  ransom. 

32.  The  ransom  of  those  who  were  against  the  lord  king 
shall  stand,  but  in  those  who  were  in  no  manner  against  the 
king,  the  ransom  shall  not  stand,  but  they  shall  forthwith 
regain  their  lands,  and  recover  their  damages,  as  above. 

33.  We  have  spoken  of  those  who  maliciously  are  accused, 
and  the  doers  shall  be  punished  as  above.  Submission  made 
to  the  award  of  our  lord  king,  or  of  other  lords  by  you,  or 
by  agreement,  or  by  peace  made,  sliall  stand  in  its  own 
strength. 
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34-  About  Earl  Simon  Montfort,  and  the  sons  of  the  earl, 
we  award  nothing,  because  the  lord  king  of  England  has  put 
their  case  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France. 

35.  All  who  have  been  received  into  peace,  by  those  who 
have  power,  may  remain  in  the  state  into  which  they  have  been 
received.  All  who  have  ransomed  are  not  bound  to  answer  for 
losses  and  transgressions  done  by  them  on  those  whom  they 
attacked  in  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  disturbance,  but  losses  and 
transgressions  on  both  sides  must  be  remitted,  saving  the  action 
of  any  one  who  did  not  meddle  with  the  said  disturbance,  and 
saving  what  belongs  to  the  Church. 

36.  And  because  it  seems  dangerous  that  castles  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who  acted  ill  to  the  king,  we 
award  and  provide  for  the  castles  of  Eardley,  Byham,  and  Chertley, 
that  a  reasonable  exchange  be  given  for  them. 

37.  All  hereafter  shall  hold  firm  peace,  and  no  one  shall 
commit  homicides,  arsons,  robberies,  or  any  offences  against 
the  peace,  and  he  who  does  so  and  is  convict  shall  have  judg¬ 
ment  and  law  according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm. 

38.  Also  all  who  are  interested  shall  swear  on  the  holy 
gospels,  that  no  one  shall  take  vengeance,  nor  get  it  taken,  nor 
consent,  nor  bear  it  be  done,  that  vengeance  be  taken,  by  reason 
of  the  disturbance.  And  if  any  take  vengeance,  he  shall  be 
punished  by  the  court  of  our  lord  king,  and  those  shall  satisfy 
the  Church  who  harm  her. 

39.  If  there  be  any  one  also  who  will  not  hold  this  award,  or 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  our  lord  king’s  court  by  his  equals, 
and  they  who  call  themselves  so  be  thus  disinherited,  let  them 
have  no  right  of  recovering  their  lands.  And  if  any  who  holds 
the  lands  of  the  disinherited  disobey  the  award,  he  can  claim 
no  right  by  the  gift  of  the  lord  king,  in  the  land  or  the  ransom. 
Moreover,  he  who  does  not  agree  to  that  award,  is  a  public  enemy 
of  the  lord  king,  and  his  sons,  and  the  commonalty ;  and  the 
people  and  clergy,  as  far  as  canonical  rules  allow,  shall  prosecute 
him  as  an  enemy  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  realm. 

40.  Those  imprisoned  and  incarcerated,  having  given  suffi¬ 
cient  and  reasonable  security,  shall  be  set  free  by  hostage,  or  by 
other  competent  and  reasonable  security,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  awards  of  the  legate  and  king. 

41.  No  one  hereafter  by  reason  of  the  past  disturbance  shall 
be  able  to  disinherit  any  one,  who  ought  to  succeed  by  some  right. 

Civen  and  published  at  the  castle  of  Kenilworth,  Oct.  31, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1266,  and  of  the  reign  of  the  lord  Henry, 
king  of  England,  the  51st. 
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P.  420.  In  this  year,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  feast  of  S. 
Hilary,  at  a  gathering  of  all  the  prelates  ami  other  nobles  of 
the  realm  at  Westminster,  after  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
King  Henry,  there  came  together  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
earls  and  barons,  abbots  and  priors,  and  four  knights  from  every 
county,  and  four  from  every  city,  who  all,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lords,  i.e.  W.  archbishop  of  York,  R.  Mortimer,  and  R.  Burnell 
clerk,  who  presided  in  the  place  of  the  lord  Edward,  king  of 
England,  took  oath  to  the  same  lord  Edward,  as  prince  of  the 
land,  when  the  lord  Walter  de  Merton  was  appointed  chancellor, 
and  to  have  his  residence  at  Westminster,  as  in  a  public  place, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  and  where  it  was  provided  that 
there  should  be  no  justices  itinerant  up  to  the  arrival  of  the 
prince,  but  be  on  bench. 

In  this  year,  the  lord  Edward,  king  of  England,  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land  and  Guienne,  landed  in  England,  at  Dover, 
on  August  2,  and  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  imposition  of  hands  of  R.  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  was  anointed 
king,  and  crowned  at  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord 
king  of  Scotland  and  many  others. 

A  fortnight  after  Easter,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
there  being  made  a  common  gathering  of  all  the  nobles  of  the 
realm,  the  lord  king  Edward  held  his  great  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  where  many  of  the  realm,  who  held  any  fees  of 
the  king’s  crown,  gave  them  up  by  the  order  of  the  lord  king, 
an  agreement  being  made  with  some  that  they  should  be  able 
to  hold  them  for  life.  In  which  parliament,  by  the  common 
assent,  he  caused  some  new  laws  to  be  kept,  for  tire  common 
weal  of  the  whole  realm. 

By  his  council,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm 
thither  summoned. 

Also  in  the  month  of  October,  about  the  feast  of  S.  Luke  the 
Evangelist,  he  again  held  there  another  great  Parliament,  in 
which  indeed  he  appointed  other  laws  to  be  observed  about  the 
Jews,  where,  by  the  common  consent  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  and  barons,  there  was  granted  to  the  said  king  a  fifteenth 
of  all  the  possessions  of  certain  goods  of  the  laity  in  the  realm 
of  England  for  an  aid,  by  reason  of  his  own  accession. 

The  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  others  of  our  realm,  have 
graciously  granted  us  a  fifteenth  of  all  their  moveable  goods,  to 
the  relief  of  our  condition. 

After  Easter,  at  the  Parliament  of  Westminster,  where  many 
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nobles  of  the  realm  were  collected,  the  king  granted  his  peace 
to  the  disinherited.  In  which  parliament  the  king  ordered  a 
fifteenth  of  all  temporal  goods  both  of  clerks  and  laymen,  taxed 
precisely  in  an  unaccustomed  manner,  to  be  levied  and  con¬ 
fiscated.  Also  in  the  same  parliament  the  lord  king  granted 
and  commanded  that  through  the  whole  realm  of  England  the 
charters  of  common  liberties  and  forests  should  remain  in  full 
vigour,  and  be  observed  by  all  in  all  particulars. 

Besides,  when  the  fifteenth  of  all  the  goods  of  laymen  in  the 
realm  had  been  granted  to  the  lord  king  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  said  lord  king,  wishing  to  spare  the  poor,  ordained  and 
appointed,  that  they  who  had  not  property  to  the  value  of 
fifteen  shillings  in  goods,  should  be  in  no  wise  compelled  to 
make  this  contribution. 

A  fortnight  after  Easter,  the  king  returning  from  West¬ 
minster,  hastened  to  Wales  with  all  the  military  tenants  of  his 
land  of  England,  taking  with  him  as  far  as  Shrewsbury  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  and  the  justiciaries  of  the  bench. 

The  king,  immediately  on  returning  from  Wales,  took  from 
each  military  fee  in  the  realm,  forty  shillings  for  scutage ;  they, 
however,  being  quit  from  paying  the  scutage,  who  served  with 
him  in  Wales  personally  or  by  efficient  substitutes. 

The  king  held  a  Parliament  at  Gloucester,  on  the  octaves  of 
S.  John  Baptist,  in  which  what  are  called  the  ‘  statutes  of 
Gloucester’  were  issued. 

The  king  for  the  amendment  of  his  realm,  and  for  the  more 
plenary  exhibition  of  justice,  as  the  advantage  of  the  royal 
office  requires,  having  summoned  the  most  discreet  of  his  realm, 
both  the  greater  and  the  less,  it  is  established  and  unanimously 
ordained. 

Also  in  the  middle  of  October,  the  lord  Edward  the  king 
held  a  great  Parliament  at  Westminster,  where  the  king  of 
Scotland  came  and  did  homage  to  the  said  lord  king  of 
England. 

Soon  after,  the  king  disturbed  some  of  the  nobles  of  the  land 
by  his  justiciaries,  wishing  to  know  by  what  warrant  they  held 
their  lands,  and  if  they  had  not  good  warrant,  he  forthwith 
seized  their  lands  ;  and  there  was  called  among  others  before 
the  justiciaries  of  the  king,  the  Earl  Warrenne,  and  when  he 
was  asked  by  what  warrant  he  held,  he  put  before  them  an  old 
and  rusty  sword,  and  said,  ‘  Lo,  my  lords,  see  my  warrant ;  my 
ancestors  coming  with  AVilliam  the  Bastard  conquered  their 
lands  with  the  sword,  and  with  the  sword  I  will  defend  them 
from  whoever  wishes  to  occupy  them.  For  the  king  did  not 
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conquer  and  subdue  the  land  by  himself,  but  our  progenitors 
were  his  partners  and  coadjutors.’ 

John  of  Peckam,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  made  a 
convocation  of  certain  bishops  of  his  province  at  Reading,  on 
July  30,  ordered  certain  general  statutes  to  be  observed. 

In  a  certain  Parliament  held  at  London,  about  the  feast  of 
All  Souls,  the  king  urgently  demanded  from  the  clergy  of 
England  a  fifteenth  of  their  goods  as  an  aid,  because,  as  was 
said  before,  he  had  lately  extorted  it  from  the  people  of  his 
realm,  that  the  clergy  might  be  as  the  people.  But  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  giving  way  to  the  king's  request  for  himself  and 
the  clergy  of  his  metropolis,  first  granted  a  fifteenth  for  two  years. 
He  of  Canterbury  resisted  a  little,  as  he  could,  kept  his  answer 
in  suspense  on  this  matter  up  to  the  parliament  after  Easter, 
and  then,  constrained  by  the  importunity  of  the  king,  granted 
for  himself  and  his  clergy  a  tenth  to  the  lord  king  for  three 
years. 

The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  York,  except  the  archdeacon  of 
Richmond,  grant  the  tenth  of  their  ecclesiastical  benefices  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  valuation  of  Norwich  made  before,  for  two  years 
at  least. 

The  clergy  of  our  province  has  granted  to  the  lord  king  the 
fifteenth  of  their  goods  to  be  paid  for  three  years. 

The  lord  king,  by  the  counsel  of  certain  bishops  and  barons, 
decreed,  that  religious  persons  for  the  future  should  not  acquire 
new  possessions  of  lands  or  rent. 

On  October  7,  J.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  called 
together  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  all  prelates  and 
clerks  of  his  metropolis,  held  a  solemn  council  at  Lambeth,  in 
which  he  introduced  the  constitutions  of  Otho  and  Ottobo,  and 
thereafter  decreed  that  they  should  be  inviolably  observed.  In 
the  same  council  he  had  proposed  to  annul  certain  liberties 
-  which  referred  to  the  crown  of  the  lord  king,  and  which  had 
been  customary  from  very  remote  times,  to  wit,  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  patronage,  royal  prohibitions  on  pleas  of  chattels, 
and  such  matters  as  seemed  merely  to  touch  the  spiritualty ;  but 
the  king  showed  very  strong  opposition  by  some  of  his  party 
in  the  same  council,  and  by  threatening  him,  forbade  him  from 
presuming  to  decree  anything  to  the  prejudice  or  depression  of 
the  king’s  liberty.  So  it  happened  that  in  a  fright  the  arch¬ 
bishop  retreated  from  his  venture. 

Having  called  the  nobles  of  the  realm  together  he  held  his 
Parliament  at  Worcester,  on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  S. 
John  Baptist. 
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Also  in  this  year  the  clergy  anti  people  first  gave  a  fifteenth, 
and  afterwards  a  thirtieth,  of  their  goods  to  the  lord  king. 

Immediately  after  Easter,  the  goods  of  all  those  who  had 
more  than  half  a  mark  in  chattels  were  valued  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  from  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  thirtieth  granted  to  the 
king,  and  then  our  goods  out  of  the  town  were  valued  with  the 
others,  and  the  goods  in  town  by  the  burgesses,  and  yet  were 
treated  moderately.  Afterwards  the  aforesaid  valuation  was 
revoked  by  the  writ  of  the  lord  king,  as  far  as  regarded  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  merchants  who  had  previously  assisted  the  lord  king 
under  the  name  of  a  loan  for  his  war  against  the  Welsh.  At 
the  same  year  and  time  a  tenth  was  demanded  from  the  clergy, 
in  the  name  of  the  lord  king,  from  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  for 
three  years,  in  aid  of  his  war  against  Wales.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  held  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  at  London,  with 
his  fellow  bishops,  all  the  prelates,  and  clergy,  when  the  proctors 
of  all  the  clergy  openly  refused  this  contribution. 

About  Michaelmas  the  king,  having  summoned  the  nobles  of 
the  realm,  and  the  chief  of  the  citizens  of  England  to  Salisbury, 
held  his  parliament  there,  and  had  David,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Bhuddlan,  brought  there,  and  then,  by  the  judgment 
of  the  nobles  collected  there,  after  weighing  the  merits  of  his 
wickedness,  he  was  judicially  condemned  to  death. 

After  Michaelmas  the  same  king  held  his  Parliament  at  Acton 
Burnel,  where  he  made  a  statute  so  named. 

The  king  by  himself  and  by  his  council  hath  ordained  and 
established. 

Before  Christmas  the  king  of  England  returned  to  the  parts 
of  England,  and  was  at  Bristol  on  the  same  Christmas.  After 
this,  having  called  some  of  his  nobles,  he  had  a  particular,  not 
general,  parliament. 

A  fortnight  after  Easter,  the  king  having  called  together  the 
nobles  of  his  realm,  with  the  greater  and  more  skilful  persons,, 
held  a  long  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  realm,  and  the  par¬ 
liament  being  continued  to  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist,  he 
published  certain  statutes  very  necessary  to  the  realm,  by  which 
he  roused  up  certain  laws  which  had  slept  during  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  realm,  some  which  were  corrupt  by  abuse  he 
recalled  to  their  proper  form,  some  less  evident  and  clear  he 
expounded,  some  new  and  good  ones  he  added  ;  and  he  ordered 
a  collection  of  these  statutes  to  be  published  and  used  in  public, 
about  the  feast  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Westminster, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people. 

In  the  i  3th  year  of  his  reign,  many  of  his  realm,  prelates,  re- 
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ligious,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  earls,  barons,  and  other 
secular  or  lay  persons,  supplicated  the  lord  king  in  his  Par¬ 
liament,  held  at  Westminster  after  Easter,  that  the  same  lord 
king  would  of  his  favour  confirm  the  charters  granted  by  his 
progenitors,  kings  of  England,  or  others,  to  the  predecessors  or 
ancestors  of  the  same  persons,  and  them ;  whence  the  same  lord 
king,  having  held  debate  with  his  council  upon  this,  granted 
that  the  confirmation  of  the  charters  should  be  done. 

Also  a  scutage  was  at  the  same  time  granted  generally  over 
all  England  for  Wales. 

A  fortnight  after  Easter,  a  very  great  collection  of  princes  of 
the  whole  realm,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  was  made  by 
the  king’s  summons,  at  London,  to  treat  on  the  government  of 
the  realm.  The  king,  committing  the  custody  of  his  kingdom 
to  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  about  Ascension  day,  sailed  across 
to  France. 

About  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  nobles  of 
the  realm,  being  called  together  by  public  edict  to  London,  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  treasurer  of  the  king,  by  the  king’s  command,  as 
he  said,  asked  of  the  earls  and  barons,  aye,  and  generally  from 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm,  an  aid  for  the  king’s  use,  to 
relieve  the  expences  which  he  had  incurred  three  years  before  in 
the  parts  of  France.  But  they,  putting  their  answer  in  the 
mouth  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  answered  him,  pointblank,  that 
they  would  give  nothing  of  the  kind,  unless  they  first  saw  the 
king’s  face  personally,  in  England ;  and  the  treasurer,  seeing 
that  he  could  avail  nothing,  began  to  talliage  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  king’s  demesnes  through  the  whole  realm,  putting 
on  them  an  intolerable  amount  of  money,  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed 
date. 

The  king  landed  in  England,  at  Dover,  on  August  12. 

Immediately  afterwards,  having  summoned  a  Parliament  of 
all  his  nobles,  at  Westminster,  he  removed  all  his  justiciaries 
from  their  offices,  and  chastised  and  punished  them  with  a  cor¬ 
rection  worthy  of  their  demerits. 

The  king  held  his  Parliament  at  London  after  Easter,  and 
made  the  third  statutes  of  Westminster  ;  and  it  was  ordained,  by 
the  king  and  his  privy  council,  that  on  a  certain  day,  between 
the  first  and  third  hour,  the  Jews  in  the  several  cities  should 
first  be  arrested,  and  then  expelled  the  land. 

And  because  the  said  expulsion  of  the  Jews  greatly  pleased 
the  English  Church  and  people,  the  clergy  granted  the  king  a 
tenth  of  their  spiritual  possessions,  according  to  the  Norwich 
valuation,  and  the  baronage  and  clergy  granted  a  fifteenth  of 
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their  temporal  possessions,  to  be  valued  and  assessed  by  lawful 
men  according  to  their  true  value,  between  August  i  and 
Michaelmas. 

About  Michaelmas,  at  the  instigation  of  the  worst  and  wanton 
counsellors  of  the  lord  king,  perpetually  urging  the  king  to  do 
so,  came  out  an  edict  of  the  king,  most  ruinous  and  deplorable 
to  the  whole  realm,  viz.  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  secular  and  religious  as  well,  should  pay 
to  the  royal  exchequer  a  fifteenth  part  of  all  their  secular  move- 
aide  goods,  to  be  collected  under  a  grievous  valuation,  more 
grievous  than  any  by  which  any  of  his  predecessors  in  past  times 
was  wont  to  value. 

The  king  proclaimed  a  fifteenth  of  all  the  goods  which  each 
had  at  their  maximum  value,  between  August  i  and  All  Saints’ 
day,  and  juries  of  twelve  were  appointed  to  make  inquest  of 
these  matters  in  each  hundred,  on  All  Souls’  day. 

All  which  eight  bishops,  on  October  2,  holding  a  council  in 
Ely  chapter  house,  granted  the  said  king  for  one  year  the  tenths 
of  the  churches  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  according  to  the 
Norwich  valuation. 

The  pleas  of  the  Parliament  at  Clipston,  from  Michaelmas,  for 
one  month,  in  the  eighteenth  year. 

The  pleas  of  the  Parliament  at  Ashridge,  on  the  morrow  of 
Epiphany,  in  the  nineteenth  year. 

About  Michaelmas,  the  lord  pope,  out  of  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  granted  the  king  of  the  English  a  tenth  part  of  all  the 
possessions  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  both  religious  and  secular, 
except  only  the  Templars  and  Hospitalers,  to  be  received  for 
six  consecutive  years,  as  an  aid  for  his  future  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land,  to  vanquish  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  not 
according  to  the  old  valuation,  but  according  to  the  true  value 
at  which  he  commanded  the  goods  themselves  to  be  valued,  at 
an  intolerable  rate. 

Of  the  Parliament  of  London,  on  the  morrow  of  Epiphany,  in 
the  year  of  King  Edward  the  twentieth. 

The  king  in  full  parliament,  and  by  his  common  council,  de¬ 
creed. 

Pleas  before  the  lord  king  himself,  and  his  council,  at  the 
Parliament  after  Easter,  at  London,  in  the  manor  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  lord 
king  Edward. 

In  the  Parliament  of  our  lord  king  Edward,  in  Easter  term, 
in  the  twenty-first  year. 

Pleas  before  the  lord  king  himself,  and  his  council,  at  his 
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Parliament,  after  Michaelmas,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  King 
Edward.  Counsel,  and  diligent  debate  having  been  held  on  this, 
with  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  treasurer,  and 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  justiciaries,  and  others  of  the  council, 
clerks  and  laymen  there  present,  it  was  agreed. 

Edward,  king  of  England,  held  his  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
after  Whit  Sunday,  where  were  J ohn,  king  of  Scotland,  and  all 
the  nobles  of  England,  and  there  were  told  in  the  hearing  of  all 
those  the  movements  and  continuance  of  this  war,  also  embassies 
and  pledges  for  restoring  peace  to  England.  Lastly,  in  this  they 
all  assent,  to  recover  Guienne  by  force  of  arms.  Then  the  king 
of  Scotland  granted  the  king  of  England  all  his  lands,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  in  the  realm  of  England,  in 
aid  for  obtaining  Guienne,  being  content  with  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  only,  and  the  other  earls  and  nobles  promise  him  aid 
according  to  their  powers. 

Also  in  the  same  year,  about  Ascension  day,  he  seized  all  the 
wool  in  the  land,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  and,  having  seized  it, 
he  held  it  till  such  time  as  the  merchants,  giving  him  a  huge 
sum  of  money,  bought  it  as  it  were  anew,  and  had  it. 

Quickly  by  the  servants  of  the  king  the  quantity  of  sacks  of 
wool  in  England  is  searched  after  and  found  out,  and  the  king 
ordered  that  the  sellers  should  give  the  king  five  marks  for 
every  sack  of  choice  wool,  and  three  marks  for  every  sack  of 
common  wool. 

The  king  of  England,  trusting  on  I  know  not  whose  counsel, 
took  all  the  money  in  tale,  and  all  that  was  laid  up  in 
cathedral  churches,  religious  houses,  and  all  treasuries  of  clerks 
and  laymen,  priors,  preachers,  and  minors,  and  all  other  orders, 
on  July  4th,  at  the  third  hour,  by  ministers  foreappointed  to 
this,  as  if  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
stored  in  his  treasury  in  London,  and  got  a  vast  amount  of 
money,  which  he  never  restored. 

The  same  year  the  king  summoned  by  his  letters,  archbishops, 
bishops,  the  deans  of  cathedral  churches,  and  archdeacons,  in 
their  proper  persons,  and  the  clergy  of  each  diocese,  by  two 
proctors,  to  appear  at  London  before  him  on  the  feast  of  S. 
Matthew  the  Apostle.  When  they  were  there  the  king  said  ; 
‘  Very  dear  lords,  it  is  quite  certain  that  you  have  heard  of  that 
famous  war  which  has  its  beginning  between  the  king  of  France 
and  us,  since  you  see  our  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  that  they 
not  only  expose  their  goods  but  their  bodies  for  you,  and  you 
therefore  who  cannot  expose  your  bodies  should  justly  and 
reasonably  assist  them  in  some  manner  with  your  goods.  But 
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as  two  tilings  have  latterly  been  done  which  you  wonder  at,  we 
wish  to  soothe  you,  and  answer  on  this  point.  We  ordered  that 
all  the  wool  in  the  land  should  he  impounded,  and  this  we  did 
not  without  reason,  because  it  was  our  will  that  the  land  should 
be  kept  unharmed  as  far  as  regards  the  goods  of  the  land. 
Another  thing  is,  it  had  been  given  us  to  understand  that  the 
money  of  our  land  was  base  and  fictitious,  and  we  order  that 
the  statute  of  money  should  be  kept  in  its  strictness,  suspecting 
no  ill,  but  in  this  matter  some  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
our  order,  and  deceived  us,  whence  we  are  ready  to  make 
amends  according  to  your  good  pleasure.’  Oliver,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  answers,  ‘  Give  us  a  day  to  consult.’  Three  days  were 
given.  With  one  vote  they  agreed  all  to  offer  the  king  two- 
tenths,  to  be  paid  in  one  year  ;  on  healing  which  the  king  was 
indignant,  and  threatened  by  his  guards  that  he  would  put  the 
clergy  out  of  his  protection  unless  they  granted  him  a  moiety 
of  all  their  goods,  and  agreed  to  his  wishes  on  this  part ;  and 
immediately  their  hearts  were  scattered  as  it  were  stubble,  for 
some  wished  to  gratify  the  king  at  once,  and  others,  utterly 
frightened  afterwards ;  but  they  agreed,  and  because  the  im¬ 
munity  of  the  church  was  wronged  and  violated,  the  clergy 
sought  at  the  bidding  of  the  king  certain  articles,  for  the  king 
bade  them,  after  they  had  obeyed  his  wishes,  to  ask  him  what 
remedies  they  wished.  And  they  begged  first  that  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  which  had  been  passed  to  the  prejudice  of  holy 
mother  Church,  should  be  abrogated  ;  to  which  article  the  king 
answered,  that  the  statute  had  been  passed  and  ordained  by  the 
counsel  of  his  nobles,  and  therefore  without  their  counsel  could 
not  be  revoked;  but  he  readily  answered  to  the  other  articles 
which  they  put  forward ;  so  that  they  returned,  deceived  and 
deluded,  to  their  own  home,  but  bound  by  the  moiety  which 
they  had  granted. 

He  ordered  the  goods  of  secular  knights  in  England  to  be 
valued  for  himself  and  tithed  through  England.  He  proclaimed 
that  merchants  and  citizens  dwelling  in  walled  cities  and  market 
towns,  should  pay  the  sixteenth  penny  from  all  they  possessed 
for  his  necessaries. 

The  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  all  others  of  our  realm,  have 
granted,  as  a  subsidy  for  our  war,  the  tenth  of  all  their  moveable 
goods. 

At  the  feast  of  S.  Peter  ad  Vincula  the  king  held  a  Parliament 
in  London,  where  both  cardinals  publicly  preached  on  behalf 
of  peace,  in  the  war  which  arose  between  the  king  of  England 
and  the  king  of  France. 
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On  the  vigil  of  S.  Andrew,  having  summoned  the  clergy, 
nobles,  and  people  to  Westminster,  the  king  begged  that  another 
subsidy  should  be  granted  him  from  their  substance  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm ;  and  an  eleventh  was  granted  by  those 
who  paid  a  tenth  in  the  previous  year,  and  they  gave  a  seventh 
who  paid  a  sixth  before.  Besides,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
having  obtained  leave  to  discuss  this  matter  with  his  suffragans, 
offered  the  king,  with  unanimous  assent,  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical 
goods.  When  it  had  been  offered  and  rejected  the  bishops 
returned  to  debate  the  question.  When  the  king  saw  their 
determination  he  sent  them  a  man  fifty  years  old,  viz.  the  great 
justiciary  of  the  bench,  and  those  who  were  under  him,  to  say, 

‘  Bishops,  the  king  says  this,  “I  neither  accept  nor  will  accept 
your  offering,”  but  hastily  descend  to  satisfy  his  will  by 
granting  at  least  a  fourth  or  a  third.’  But  Elias,  our  archbishop, 
with  his  clergy,  did  not  descend  from  his  place.  Meanwhile  the 
king  sent  another  man  of  fifty  years  old  from  his  chancery,  and 
those  who  were  with  him,  and  they  sought  what  the  previous 
messengers  demanded.  But  the  clergy  was  not  moved  from  its 
resolution  by  all  this  ;  but  as  they  had  granted  a  tenth  before 
they  offered  it  again.  The  king  then  seeing  that  his  demand 
exceeded  the  powers  of  the  clergy,  not  wishing  to  vex  them, 
received  their  offering  gracefully  on  the  morrow  of  the  Con¬ 
ception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  others  of  our  realm,  as  a  sub¬ 
sidy  for  our  war,  have  liberally  granted  an  eleventh  of  all  their 
moveable  goods ;  and  the  citizens,  burgesses,  and  other  good 
men  of  our  domain  cities  and  towns,  of  the  same  realm,  have 
courteously  granted  a  seventh  of  all  their  moveable  goods, 
except  those  which  were  excepted  in  the  last  tenth  granted  us. 

The  king  of  England,  going  to  England,  held  a  Parliament  at 
Edmundsbury  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  in  which  an  eighth 
was  granted  him  by  the  cities  and  boroughs,  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  a  twelfth  of  their  goods.  The  clergy,  on  account  of 
a  constitution  of  Pope  Boniface  issued  this  year,  which  forbids, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  talliages  or  exactions 
should  in  any  way  be  extorted  from  the  clergy  by  secular 
princes,  or  be  paid  to  them,  from  the  property  of  the  Church, 
refused  the  king’s  request  for  a  war  subsidy.  But  the  king, 
that  he  might  debate  on  the  best  answer,  put  off  the  business 
to  another  parliament,  to  be  held  at  London  on  the  morrow 
of  S.  Hilary’s  day. 

The  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  others  of  our  realm,  as  a  war 
subsidy,  have  granted  a  twelfth  from  all  their  moveable  goods, 
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and  the  citizens,  burgesses,  and  other  good  men  from  each  and  all 
cities,  and  the  boroughs  of  our  realm,  of  whatsoever  tenure  or 
liberties  they  are,  and  from  all  our  domain  cities,  an  eighth 
from  all  their  moveable  goods. 

In  the  Parliament  of  London,  after  the  feast  of  S.  Hilary, 
as  the  clergy  persisted  in  refusing  an  aid,  the  king  put  them  out 
of  his  protection,  for  ransoming  which  many  of  them  by  them¬ 
selves,  many  by  mediation,  gave  ultimately  to  the  king  a  fifth 
part  of  their  goods.  The  king  finding  the  archbishop  very  stift 
in  this  matter,  seized  all  his  lands,  and  ordered  that  the  debts 
found  in  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer  should  be  speedily  levied 
from  his  goods. 

In  Lent  the  king  bade  all  who  had  wool  and  leather  to  carry 
them  to  certain  sea  ports  at  a  certain  day,  under  pain  of  loss  of 
goods,  and  imprisonment  and  heavy  forfeiture  to  the  king. 
When  they  did  this  the  servants  of  the  king  took  for  the  use  of 
the  king  and  gave  tallies  for  all  the  sacks  of  wool  in  excess  of 
five,  and  from  every  sack  which  did  not  exceed  five  they  ex¬ 
torted  forty  shillings  from  their  owners,  as  an  ill  toll.  Also  the 
king  ordered  that  against  his  passage  into  Flanders  2000 
quarters  of  wheat  should  be  taken  by  the  sheriff  from  each 
county,  and  as  much  of  oats,  and  that  they  be  carried  to  the 
sea  ports.  And  it  was  so,  that  men  were  tallied  for  a  certain 
number  of  quarters  though  they  had  no  corn,  and  beef  and  pork 
to  a  certain  amount  were  taken  from  them,  and  many  oppres¬ 
sions  were  put  on  the  people  of  the  land. 

On  the  feast  of  S.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  in  the  same  year,  the 
nobles  of  the  land  being  summoned  without  the  clei'gy,  the 
king  held  his  Parliament  at  Salisbury,  where  he  asked  certain 
nobles  to  sail  with  him  to  Guienne,  and  they  all  began  to  excuse 
themselves.  The  king  in  a  rage  threatened  some  of  them  that 
they  should  either  go,  or  he  would  give  their  lands  to  those  who 
would  go.  At  this  language  many  were  offended,  and  a  quarrel 
began  to  arise  between  them.  The  earl  of  Hereford  and  the 
earl  Marshall  excused  themselves,  saying  that  their  offices,  which 
belonged  to  them  by  hereditary  right,  made  them  go  willingly 
with  the  king  himself.  The  earl  Marshall  was  then  again  en¬ 
treated  to  go,  and  he  said,  ‘  I  will  willingly  go  with  you,  O 
king,  preceding  your  face  in  battle,  as  belongs  to  me  by  here¬ 
ditary  right.’  And  the  king  said,  ‘  But  go  with  others  and 
without  me.’  But  he  said,  ‘  I  am  not  bound,  nor  is  it  my 
pleasure,  O  king,  to  start  on  the  journey  without  you.’  And 
the  king  in  wrath  burst  forth  into  these  words,  as  is  said,  ‘  By 
God,  earl,  you  shall  go  or  hang.’  But  he,  ‘  By  the  same  oath, 
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O  king,  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang.’  And  without  asking  per¬ 
mission  he  went  away,  and  the  council  was  dissolved  for  that 
day.  Forthwith  then  the  two  earls,  that  of  Hereford  and  the 
Marshall,  having  associated  with  themselves  many  nobles,  and 
more  than  thirty  bannerets  elect,  grew  to  a  great  people,  and 
they  numbered  in  cavalry  at  arms  1500  men  ready  for  war, 
and  the  king  began  to  fear  them,  but  dissembled.  They  then 
going  to  their  own  lands  would  not  allow  the  king’s  servants 
to  take  or  exact  anything  against  their  will  from  people,  neither 
wool,  nor  leather,  nor  any  extraordinary  thing ;  nay,  they 
forbade  them  entrance  on  their  lands  under  pain  of  life  and  limb, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  resistance. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  some  of  his  suffragan 
bishops,  being  gathered  at  S.  Paul’s,  London,  on  March  26,  with 
a  view  to  consult  again  on  the  state  of  the  Church  ;  two  lawyers 
and  two  friars  of  the  order  of  Preachers  rising  up  at  once, 
seeking  for  the  royal  favour,  attempted  to  prove  by  arguments 
that  the  clergy,  in  time  of  war,  notwithstanding  the  apostolical 
prohibition,  could  lawfully  assist  the  king  from  their  means. 
Moreover,  it  being  forbidden,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  that 
any  one  should  promulgate  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  king  and  those  who  before  sought  his  protection, 
when  an  appeal  was  made  for  himself  and  them  to  the  Roman 
court,  they  returned  all  with  their  consciences  burdened  by  the 
saying  of  the  archbishop,  ‘  Let  each  man  save  his  own  soul.’ 

At  that  time  proclamation  was  made  through  England  by  the 
crier,  that  the  possessors  of  wool  should  expose  it  for  sale  within 
a  month  at  certan  specified  cities,  otherwise  it  should  go  as 
forfeit  to  the  king ;  which,  as  it  was  collected  on  S.  George’s  day, 
as  though  it  were  craftily  collected  in  the  aforenamed  manner, 
was  carried  into  Flanders,  as  the  king’s  forfeiture.  Disturbed, 
then,  by  this  and  other  extortions,  the  earls  and  barons  of 
England  appointed  their  own  parliament  in  the  forest  of  Wyre, 
which  is  on  the  Marches. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  translation  of  the  blessed  Martyr 
Thomas,  the  earls  and  barons  of  the  realm  being  cited  to 
London,  on  the  king’s  ordering  his  constable  and  marshal,  the 
earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  the  people  came  together  before 
them  at  S.  Paul’s,  to  specify  in  writing  how  many  horsemen  each 
would  find  for  the  king  on  his  going  to  war.  They  answered  by 
intreating  him  that  he  would  put  that  duty  on  some  other  person 
of  his  house,  because  they  had  come  to  him  not  cited  but  re¬ 
quested.  That  language  was  displeasing  in  the  king’s  eyes,  two 
knights  being  meanwhile  appointed  for  executing  this  business. 
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At  the  same  time  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  having  been 
reconciled  to  the  king,  and  having  had  his  barony  restored,  on 
July  14,  the  king  being  raised  on  a  wooden  platform  before 
the  king’s  great  hall  at  Westminster,  with  his  son  and  the 
archbishop  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  while  the  people  stood 
before  him,  with  a  flood  of  tears  humbly  begged  pardon  for  his 
actions,  saying  that  he  had  ruled  them  less  well  and  tranquilly 
than  a  king  should,  and  that  he  had  accepted  small  portions  of 
their  wealth  which  they  had  given,  or  which  his  servants  had 
extorted  from  them  without  his  knowledge,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  better  able  to  defeat  the  unjust  designs  of  his  enemies, 
who  were  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  English,  by  taking  a 
particle  of  the  common  wealth,  in  order  that  the  mass  of  it  might 
be  more  quietly  possessed.  And  adding,  ‘  Behold,  I  am  about 
to  expose  myself  to  danger  on  your  account ;  and  I  beg  of  you, 
if  I  return,  that  you  take  me  as  you  have  me  now,  and  I  will 
return  to  you  all  that  has  been  taken  from  you.  If  I  do  not 
return,  crown  my  son  as  your  king.’  As  he  promised  that  he 
would  faithfully  keep  these  things,  the  archbishop  being  dis¬ 
solved  into  tears,  the  whole  people  with  uplifted  hands  pledged 
their  fealty.  But  the  aforesaid  earls  voluntarily  absenting 
themselves,  until  their  petition  was  heard  for  alleviating  the 
country,  some  said  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  the  king 
to  sail  over  to  Flanders,  nor  for  them  to  give  him  service  there, 
which  was  unusual  in  their  ancestors’  time,  especially  as  the 
Scots,  in  the  manner  of  the  Welsh,  while  he  was  still  present, 
had  been  renewing  the  struggle.  They  also  demanded,  having 
first  dwelt  on  the  poverty  of  the  commonalty,  that  for  the 
future  he  would  not  take  talliages  in  England  ;  again  that  the 
liberties  contained  in  the  Great  Charter  and  that  of  the  Forest 
should  be  more  effectually  enjoyed  for  the  future,  and  that  the 
exactions  induced  on  them  by  his  will  he  should  hereafter  annul. 
The  said  earls  and  barons  were  not  immediately  heard  on  these 
points,  and  departed  with  indignation.  The  king  on  seeing 
this,  with  the  motive  of  encouraging  unity,  and  under  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  he  should  gain  the  victory,  ordered  that  the  articles 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  charters  should  be  renewed  and  ob¬ 
served,  exacting  that  for  this  grant  the  eighth  penny  should  be 
given  him  from  the  inhabitants,  which  was  soon  given  by  the 
people  who  stood  round  the  chamber.  He  also  begged  a  subsidy 
from  the  clergy,  who  answered  that  they  would  write  a  suppli¬ 
catory  letter  to  the  chief  pontiff  to  get  leave  to  give  it  him. 

The  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  other  laics  of  our  realm,  out¬ 
side  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  our  demesnes,  have  granted  us  the 
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eighth  of  all  their  moveable  goods,  and  the  citizens,  burgesses, 
and  other  good  men,  of  all  and  singular  the  cities  and  boroughs 
of  the  same  our  realm  of  whomsoever’s  tenure  and  liberty  they 
are,  and  from  all  of  our  demesne  lands  the  fifth  of  their  move- 
able  goods. 

While  the  king  was  still  staying  at  Winchelsea,  there  came  to 
him  messengers  on  the  part  of  the  earls  of  his  realm,  putting 
forward  petitions  in  such  language  as  this :  These  are  the  in¬ 
juries  which  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots  and  priors,  earls 
and  barons,  and  the  whole  commonalty  of  the  realm,  show  to  our 
lord  king,  and  humbly  ask  him  that  he  would  correct  and 
amend  them  for  his  own  honour  and  the  salvation  of  his  people. 
First  it  seems  to  the  whole  commonalty  of  the  realm  that  the 
warning  addressed  to  them  by  our  lord  king’s  writ  was  not 
sufficient,  because  a  fixed  place  to  which  they  were  to  go  was 
not  specified ;  because  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  place  that 
they  ought  to  have  forethought  and  provide  money.  And 
whether  they  are  bound  to  do  service  or  not ;  because  it  is 
commonly  said,  that  our  lord  wishes  to  cross  over  to  Flanders, 
and  it  seems  to  the  whole  commonalty  that  they  are  not  bound 
to  do  him  any  service  there,  because  neither  they  nor  their  pre¬ 
decessors  or  progenitors  ever  did  service  in  that  land.  And 
though  it  were  the  case  that  they  ought  to  do  him  service  there, 
as  elsewhere,  yet  they  have  not  the  power  to  do  so,  for  they 
are  grievously  afflicted  by  divers  talliages,  aids,  prises,  viz.,  of 
wheat,  oats,  malt,  wool,  hides,  oxen,  cows,  salt  meat,  without  the 
payment  of  a  single  penny,  by  which  things  they  ought  to  live. 
Besides  this,  they  say  that  they  cannot  give  an  aid,  on  account 
of  the  poverty  in  which  they  are,  by  reason  of  those  talliages  and 
aforesaid  prises ;  for  they  have  scarce  any  thing  to  live  on,  and 
there  are  many  who  have  no  means  of  support,  and  cannot  cul¬ 
tivate  their  own  lands.  Besides  this,  the  whole  land  of  the 
commonalty  finds  itself  grievously  burdened,  because  they  are 
not  treated  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land, 
according  to  which  their  ancestors  were  wont  to  be  treated,  and 
they  have  not  the  liberties  which  they  were  wont  to  have,  but 
are  arbitrarily  shut  out  of  them.  For  many  feel  that  they  are 
aggrieved  on  this  account,  that  they  were  wont  to  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  articles  contained  in  the  Great  Charter,  all 
of  whose  articles  are  violated  to  the  very  great  injury  of  all  the 
people.  Wherefore  they  beg  our  lord  king  that  he  would 
correct  these  matters  to  his  own  honour  and  the  salvation  of  his 
people.  Also  the  commonalty  of  the  land  finds  itself  greatly 
oppressed  by  the  Assise  of  the  Forest,  which  is  not  kept  as  was 
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wont ;  nor  is  the  Charter  of  the  Forest  observed,  but  attach¬ 
ments  are  made  at  discretion  beyond  the  assise,  and  differently 
from  what  has  been  accustomed.  Besides  the  whole  commonalty 
feels  itself  oppressed  in  the  wool  tax  which  is  exceedingly  burden¬ 
some,  viz.,  of  every  sack  forty  shillings,  and  of  broken  wool,  from 
every  sack,  seven  marks  ;  for  the  wool  of  England  amounts  almost 
to  the  value  of  a  moiety  of  the  whole  land,  and  the  tax  which  is 
paid  thence  amounts  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  whole  land. 
But  since  the  commonalty  wishes  for  the  honour  and  safety  of 
our  lord  king,  as  it  is  bound  to  wish,  it  does  not  seem  good  to 
them  that  the  king  should  cross  over  to  Flanders,  unless  he 
were  more  assured  of  the  Flemings  for  himself  and  his  nation, 
and  also  with  this,  on  account  of  Scotland,  which  begius  to 
rebel  in  the  land,  as  he  is  leaving  it ;  and  they  reckon  that 
they  will  do  more,  when  they  are  certified  that  the  king  has 
crossed  the  sea.  And  they  do  not  think  this  only  for  Scotland, 
but  for  other  lands,  which  are  not  yet  so  secured  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

When  the  king  received  these  petitions  at  Odmer  near  Win- 
chelsea,  he  answered  that  he  could  not  answer  such  points 
without  his  council,  of  which  part  had  already  crossed  over  to 
Flanders,  and  part  was  left  in  London.  On  Aug.  21,  the  King 
of  England  entered  his  ships,  loosed  his  cables,  ploughed  the 
sea,  and  in  six  days  landed  in  Flanders. 

On  the  vigil  of  S.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  the  aforesaid 
earls  and  barons  coming  to  the  exchequer  of  our  lord  king  at 
Westminster,  forbade  the  barons  of  that  place  from  levying  the 
eighth  penny  by  the  sheriffs  on  the  people  of  England,  saying 
that  it  bad  not  proceeded  from  their  knowledge,  and  that  with¬ 
out  their  assent,  a  talliage  should  not  be  exacted  or  imposed. 

They  forbade  the  levy  of  the  eighth  penny  from  the  people, 
which  was  granted  to  the  king  at  Edmundsbury.  They  also 
induced  the  citizens  of  London  to  join  with  them  to  recover 
their  liberties. 

The  counsellors  of  our  king  urged  upon  the  king’s  son,  that 
he  should  ask  and  invite  the  aforesaid  Earls  Marshall  and  of 
Hereford  to  the  unity  of  peace  and  love.  Having  sent  his  letters, 
then  he  asked  them  to  come  to  his  Parliament,  as  he  occupied 
his  father’s  place  in  England,  to  be  held  at  London,  on  Oct.  10. 
They  embracing  the  offer  of  the  new  commander,  and  future 
prince,  came  at  the  day,  not  however  unguarded,  but  with  1500 
armed  horsemen,  and  a  great  multitude  of  chosen  foot  soldiers. 
They  would  not  however  enter  the  gates  of  the  city,  unless  it 
were  first  granted  them,  that  guards  of  their  own  men  should 
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first  be  set  over  all  the  gates  of  the  city,  lest  if  they  entered  in 
without  arms,  they  might  be  shut  up,  as  sheep  in  a  fold.  On 
this  being  granted  they  entered,  where  at  length  after  much 
counsel,  and  various  dehates,  the  venerable  father,  to  wit, 
Robert  of  Winchelsey,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  memory 
is  blessed,  mediating,  there  was  no  other  form  to  which  they 
would  agree,  except  that  the  lord  king  should  grant  and  con¬ 
firm  the  Great  Charter,  with  some  additional  articles,  and  the 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  and  that  he  should  ask  or  exact  here¬ 
after,  no  aid,  or  oppressive  tax  from  clergy  or  people,  without 
the  will  and  assent  of  the  nobles,  and  that  he  would  remit  all 
rancour  towards  them,  and  all  their  associates. 

Edward  the  king’s  son  renewed  the  great  charters  by  the 
advice  of  the  elders,  his  father  confirming  them  at  Ghent,  on 
Nov.  9  th. 

But  for  this  confirmation  of  the  aforesaid  charters,  with  the 
aforesaid  additions,  the  nobles  of  the  land,  with  the  common 
people,  gave  the  ninth  penny,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
his  clergy  the  tenth  penny,  and  the  Archbishop  elect  of  York  with 
his  clergy,  as  they  were  nearer  the  danger,  the  fifth  penny,  as  a 
subsidy  for  the  king’s  war  in  the  realm  of  Scotland ;  the  wool 
of  the  religious  and  of  others  of  the  people  the  king  had  pre¬ 
viously  accepted,  with  a  protest  that  it  should  be  allowed  in  the 
same  fifth. 

The  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  others  of  our  realm,  outside  the  cities,  boroughs, 
and  our  demesnes,  have  granted  us  a  ninth  part  of  all  their 
goods. 

The  king  held  his  Parliament  at  York,  at  Pentecost,  and 
ordered  his  tnen  to  be  l'eady  with  horses  and  arms  at  Roxburgh, 
on  the  feast  of  S.  John  Baptist.  At  the  same  day,  the  Earls  of 
Hereford  and  the  Marshall,  because  the  confirmation  of  the 
charters  had  been  made  in  a  foreign  country,  begged  that  for 
greater  security  they  should  be  again  confirmed.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  the  earls,  John  of  Surrey,  William  of  Wanvick, 
and  Ralph  of  Gloucestei’,  pledged  themselves  on  the  king’s 
behalf,  that  when  victoi’y  was  obtained  the  king  should  confirm 
them  on  his  l’eturn. 

The  king  marching  to  London  held  his  Parliament  there  in 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  when  by  the  aforesaid  earls,  a  great 
dispute  arose  about  the  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter. 
When  they  went  away,  they  heaxd  an  answer,  which  was  not 
agreeable,  but  delusive,  for  the  king  confirmed  the  articles  which 
they  begged  for,  but  added  at  the  end,  ‘  saving  the  right  of  our 
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crown.’  The  hearing  this  displeased  them,  and  they  returned 
home  in  wrath.  But  the  king’s  counsellors,  fearing  a  sedition 
of  the  people,  gave  both  charters  thus  signed  to  the  sheriffs  of 
London  to  be  read  in  public,  and  this  was  done  in  S.  Paul’s 
churchyard,  where  the  whole  people  were  gathered ;  and  when 
the  charters  seemed  to  be  signed  at  first  thus,  they  blessed  the 
Lord  and  the  king,  but  when  they  heard  the  ensnaring  conclusion, 
forthwith  in  a  hurry  they  changed  blessing  to  cursing.  But  the 
council  was  dissolved,  and  our  earls  had  a  day  appointed  to 
come  each,  a  fortnight  after  Easter,  before  their  departure. 
When  this  conference  was  held  at  London,  the  king  as  it  were 
granted  all  they  wanted,  and  yielded  to  their  wishes.  They 
referred  the  question  of  all  the  forest  ridings  in  the  realm  of 
England  to  three  bishops,  three  earls,  and  three  barons,  that 
they  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  should  have  the 
forests  ridden,  and  decide  and  declare  doubtful  points  which 
might  arise  according  to  justice  and  the  Lord. 

The  king  held  his  Parliament  at  Westminster  in  London,  in 
the  following  Lent,  where  he  renewed  the  confirmation  of  the 
aforesaid  charters,  and  made  statutes  on  them  with  many  things 
contained  in  them. 

By  the  effect  of  this  confirmation  the  earls  and  barons  granted 
to  the  king  a  fifteenth  of  all  their  moveable  goods. 

Since  you  and  all  other  commonalties  of  the  other  counties 
of  our  realm  have  granted  us,  in  our  Parliament  late  at  Lincoln, 
the  fifteenth  of  all  your  moveable  goods. 

On  the  octaves  of  S.  John  Baptist,  the  king  held  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  London,  and  exacted  of  clergy  and  people  the  fifteenth 
penny  of  their  temporals  ;  and  he  also  exacted  a  scutage  in  the 
same  year  in  part,  and  granted  the  other  knights  that  they 
should  do  that  with  their  tenants. 

Since  on  the  ist  of  June  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  our 
reign,  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles  of  our  realm, 
cordially  granted  for  themselves  and  the  whole  commonalty  of 
the  same  realm,  in  our  full  parliament,  forty  shillings  for  each 
knight’s  fee  in  our  realm,  as  an  aid  for  marrying  our  eldest 
daughter,  the  levy  of  which  aid  we  have  put  off  for  the  easement 
of  the  said  commonalty,  we  have  appointed  you  for  levying  and 
collecting  the  said  aid  for  our  use. 

The  king  exacted  the  sixteenth  penny  from  his  cities  and 
boroughs  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  goods. 

Wc  appoint  you  to  assess  our  talliage  in  cities,  boroughs,  and 
our  demesnes. 

The  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
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freeholders,  and  commonalties  of  the  counties  of  our  realm,  have 
granted  us  a  thirtieth  ;  the  citizens,  burgesses,  and  commonalties 
of  all  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  same  realm,  and  tenants  in  our 
demesnes,  a  twentieth. 

In  the  same  Lent,  the  lord  king  of  England  held  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Carlisle,  and  there  made  certain  statutes. 

P.  438.  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  lord 
of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  the  sheriff  of  York,  health. 
Since  by  the  death  of  the  lord  King  Henry,  our  father,  of 
famous  memory,  the  government  of  the  realm  has  devolved  on 
us,  by  hereditary  succession,  and  the  will  of  our  nobles,  and 
fealty  accorded  to  us  by  which  the  said  our  nobles  and  lieges 
have  caused  our  peace  to  be  proclaimed  in  our  name,  who  are 
thenceforth  debtors  to  all  and  singular  in  the  realm  for  the 
exhibition  of  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  ;  we  order  you 
that  you  cause  our  peace  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  and  firmly 
held  through  your  whole  bailiwick  in  each  city  and  borough,  on 
fairs,  markets,  and  other  places,  by  forbidding  all  and  singular, 
under  peril  of  disinheritance,  and  loss  of  life  and  limb,  from 
presuming  to  infringe  our  peace.  We  are  ready  and  shall  be 
to  show  our  justice  to  all  and  singular,  in  all  rights,  and  matters 
belonging  to  them,  against  any  greater  and  less.  God  granting. 

Witnesses,  W.  the  archbishop  of  York,  E.  earl  of  Cornwall, 
and  G.  earl  of  Gloucester,  at  Westminster,  on  the  23rd  day  of 
November,  in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 

P.  441.  To  all  faithful  in  Christ,  to  whom  the  present  writing 
shall  come,  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  health  in  the 
Lord.  Since  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
realm  of  England,  and  the  earls,  barons,  and  we  and  the  com¬ 
monalties  of  the  same  realm,  at  the  instance  and  request  of 
the  merchants  have  for  many  reasons  unanimously  granted 
to  the  magnificent  lord  and  prince,  our  most  dear  lord  Edward, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  the  illustrious  king  of  England  for  us, 
and  our  heirs,  half  a  mark  from  every  sack  of  wool,  and  half 
a  mark  for  every  300  woolfells,  which  make  a  sack  of  wool,  and 
one  mark  for  every  last  of  hides,  exported  from  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  the  land  of  Wales,  to  be  taken  hereafter  in  each 
port  of  England  and  Wales,  both  within  liberties  and  without, 
we,  at  the  request  and  instance  of  the  aforesaid  merchants,  grant 
for  us,  and  our  heirs  that  the  same  lord  king,  and  his  heirs,  in 
each  port  of  ours  in  Ireland,  both  within  our  liberties  and  with¬ 
out,  shall  have  half  a  mark  for  every  sack  of  wool,  and  half  a 
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mark  for  every  300  woolfells  which  make  a  sack,  and  one  mark 
for  every  last  of  hides,  exported  from  the  land  of  Ireland,  to  be 
taken  by  the  hands  of  the  keepers  and  bailiffs  of  the  same, 
saving  the  forfeiture  to  us  of  those  who  without  license  or 
warrant  of  the  lord  king,  by  his  letters  patent  sealed  with  the 
seal  provided  for  this  purpose,  presume  to  export  wool  of  this 
kind,  fells  or  hides,  through  our  fees,  where  we  have  liberties 
without  Ireland.  From  which  the  said  lord  king  and  his  heirs, 
shall  receive  and  have  half  a  mark  from  the  wool  and  fells  and 
one  mark  from  the  lasts  of  hides  in  the  aforesaid  manner,  so 
that  in  each  of  our  ports  where  the  writs  of  the  aforesaid  lord 
king  do  not  run,  there  shall  be  chosen  two  of  the  most  discreet 
and  faithful  men  of  these  ports,  who  having  made  oath  to 
arrest  the  wool,  fells,  and  hides,  in  the  said  ports,  as  long  as  the 
merchants  of  the  aforesaid  wool,  fells,  and  hides,  have  their  war¬ 
rant  thereafter  under  the  seal  of  the  lord  king  provided  for  this 
purpose,  shall  faithfully  collect  and  receive  the  said  custom  for 
the  lord  king’s  use,  and  shall  thereon  answer  to  him.  In  witness 
of  which  thing  we  have  put  our  seal  to  the  present  writing. 
Given  in  the  general  Parliament  of  the  aforesaid  lord  king  at 
Westminster  on  Sunday  the  feast  of  S.  Dunstan,  bishop,  and  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  king. 

P.  443.  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  primate  of  all  England,  and  cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  to  the  venerable  father  E.  by  the  same  permission, 
bishop  of  London,  health  in  the  Lord.  We  bid  your  fraternity 
that  you  call  together  all  our  suffragans,  that  they  come  to 
London  on  the  morrow  of  our  Lord’s  Epiphany,  and  call  the 
deans  of  cathedral  churches,  and  their  archdeacons,  abbots  also 
and  conventual  priors,  that  they  come  to  London  in  like  manner 
to  hear  the  order  of  the  lord  pope,  at  the  term  above  named. 
By  the  authority  of  this  order,  we  bid  you  be  present  at  the  said 
day  and  place  according  to  the  prescribed  form.  Do  you  there¬ 
fore  have  your  presence  at  the  said  day  and  place  according  to 
the  prescribed  form. 

We  order  you  that  by  the  duty  of  your  office  you  cause  to  be 
summoned  all  bishops,  abbots,  not  exempt  by  us,  and  all  priors 
and  all  deans  of  cathedral  and  prebendal  churches,  and  all 
archdeacons,  and  that  you  signify  to  the  several  chapters  that 
they  send  proctors  both  of  cathedral  and  prebendal  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  of  other  religious  and  collegiate  houses,  en¬ 
joining  them  strictly,  by  virtue  of  their  obedience  and  under 
pain  of  suspension,  that  they  be  at  the  council  in  London  which 
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will  be  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  when  the  M isericordia 
Domini  is  chanted,  and  that  you  signify  to  all  the  aforesaid  that 
they  be  present  at,  deliberate,  and  fully  prepared  to  answer 
the  nuncio  of  our  lord  pope  on  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  lord 
pope,  and  that  they  do  this  putting  off  all  pretexts  and  delays. 
That  you  may  know  what  abbots  are  exempt  by  us,  we  have 
thought  best  to  name  them  to  you,  viz.  the  abbot  of  S.  Albans, 
the  abbot  of  Westminster,  the  abbot  of  S.  Edmund,  the  abbot 
of  S.  Augustine  of  Canterbury.  By  the  authority  then  of  this 
mandate  we  bid  you  be  present  at  the  council,  at  the  said  day 
and  place,  that  you  also  cause  to  be  cited  all  the  above  named, 
who  are  to  be  called  according  to  the  form  of  the  said  mandate, 
that  being  fully  instructed,  under  the  penalty  above  stated,  they 
may  be  present  at  the  council  on  the  aforesaid  day  and 
place. 

Roger,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
to  his  beloved  son  the  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  health,  grace,  and 
blessing.  We  have  received  the  order  of  the  venerable  father 
Boniface,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pri¬ 
mate  of  all  England,  in  these  words.  Boniface,  by  divine  per¬ 
mission,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England,  to 
the  venerable  father  in  Christ,  R.  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  health,  and  perpetual  increase  of 
fraternal  love  in  the  Lord.  Since  on  account  of  events  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  courses  which  your  fraternity  cannot  be 
ignorant  of,  we  see  that  a  gathering  together  of  our  brethren  is 
opportune,  we  ask  advice  and  exhort  in  the  Lord  your  devo¬ 
tion,  firmly  enjoining  you  by  the  debt  of  your  obedience,  that 
on  the  Thursday  next  after  the  coming  feast  of  S.  Barnabas  the 
Apostle,  you  take  care  to  show  yourself  at  Merton,  omitting 
any  hindrance,  that  in  this  urgent  necessity  the  church  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  government  may  have  the  grateful  support  of  prudent 
counsel  by  you  and  your  other  brethren.  Summon  also  the 
deans  of  cathedrals,  and  other  churches,  also  abbots,  greater 
priors,  and  besides,  all  the  archdeacons  of  your  diocese,  that 
with  the  procuratorial  letters  of  their  subjects  that  may  appear 
on  the  aforesaid  day  and  place,  and  that  what  is  provided  by  the 
common  deliberation  of  all,  may  be  more  firmly  strengthened  by 
the  cohesion  of  the  members.  Given  at  Lambeth,  April  19, 
A.D.  1258.  Execute  therefore  this  order  most  diligently  on 
your  part,  and  without  hindrance  be  present  at  the  said  place 
and  day,  with  the  procuratorial  letters  of  the  clergy  of  your 
whole  archdeaconry,  which  by  your  presence  what  shall  happen 
to  be  provided  for  the  weal  of  the  English  Church  may  be  most 
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firmly  strengthened  by  your  counsel  and  assent.  Given  May  26. 
in  the  first  year  of  our  episcopate. 

Robei’t,  by  divine  compassion,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
primate  of  all  England,  to  the  venerable  brother  in  Christ,  and 
Lord,  H.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  London,  health,  and 
everlasting  increase  of  fraternal  love  in  the  Lord.  After  the  care 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  pastoral  office  had  been  committed  to, 
and  enjoined  on  us  by  divine  permission,  we  directing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  mind,  as  best  we  could,  to  the  state  of  the  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  persons,  find  that  much  is  to  be  corrected  and 
reformed  in  them  whom  we  must,  without  the  loss  of  delay,  and 
by  the  help  of  God,  worthily  correct  and  change  to  the  better  by 
the  healthy  counsel  of  our  brethren  and  fellow  bishops.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  bid  your  venerable  fatherhood,  by  the  tenor  of 
these  present,  that  you  summon  all  our  suffragans  of  our 
church  of  Canterbury,  by  our  authority,  to  come  to  the  New 
Temple,  at  London,  on  the  Wednesday,  immediately  after  the 
next  feast  of  S.  Denis,  to  treat,  provide,  and  ordain,  upon  the 
state  of  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  liberties,  and  certain  other 
necessary  articles  with  us,  which  it  may  seem  will  conveniently 
advantage  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  holy  church.  And  that 
this  business  may  be  supported  by  the  healthiest  counsel,  we 
enjoin,  for  our  part,  on  each  suffragan  bishop  of  our  church, 
that  each  of  them  should  summon,  or  bring  with  him  to  the 
aforesaid  gathering  three  or  four  persons,  the  most  eminent,  dis¬ 
creet,  and  prudent  of  his  church  and  diocese,  that  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  common  council,  so  great  a  business  of  the  church  of 
God,  His  mercy  assisting,  may  gain  a  fortunate  effect.  You 
also,  by  the  same  form  be  present  at  the  said  day  and  place, 
and  cause  us  by  your  letters  patent  containing  the  tenor  of  the 
present,  to  know  about  the  diligent  execution  of  this  our  order. 
Given  at  Aldington,  September  7,  in  the  first  year  of  our  conse¬ 
cration. 

Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  H.  bishop  of  London, 
health,  &c.  We  remember  that  in  our  common  gathering  long 
ago  held  at  Northampton,  various  business  which  touched  on  the 
weal  and  the  honour  of  the  whole  English  church  was  brought 
forward,  in  the  execution  of  which,  although  ways  were  thought 
out  by  common  counsel,  and  various  makers  of  those  afore¬ 
said  ways  were  deputed,  yet  as  the  event  is  uncertain  to  us,  in 
some  of  that  business,  or  its  execution,  and  some  is  totally  un¬ 
decided,  and  some  new  points  have  arisen,  which  redound  to 
the  overthrow  of  our  rights,  customs,  liberties,  and  to  the 
serious  peril  ol  the  church  of  England,  we  order  your  fraternity 
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by  the  present  writing  to  have  all  our  brethren,  and  cobishops, 
or  suffragans  cited  peremptorily  by  our  authority,  and  the 
means  of  your  letters,  that  they  come  to  us,  iu  the  city  of 
London,  on  the  morrow  of  S.  Hilary,  in  their  proper  persons, 
along  with  some  the  most  eminent  persons  of  their  chapters,  and 
the  archdeacons  of  places,  and  the  proctors  of  the  whole  clergy 
of  each  diocese,  to  treat  with  us  more  effectually  on  the  above 
business,  as  well  aforesaid,  as  instant,  so  that  by  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  their  common  counsel  a  praiseworthy  end  may  be  put  on 
it,  and  so  uncertainty  may  obtain  certainty,  and  incompleteness, 
completeness,  and  new  emergencies  due  counsel.  How  you  have 
executed  this  our  order  you  will  take  care  to  certify  to  us  by 
your  letters  patent,  containing  the  purport  of  these,  on  the  day 
and  place  aforesaid.  Given  at  Mechlingdon,  November  16,  a.d. 
1276. 

P.  447.  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  health.  We 
order  you,  firmly  enjoining  you,  that  you  distrain  without  delay 
all  those  of  your  bailiwick  who  have  £20  rent  of  land  or  a  full 
fee  of  one  knight  worth  £20  a  year,  and  held  of  us  in  chief,  and 
should  be  knights  and  are  not,  to  take  knighthood  from  us 
before  next  Christmas,  or  at  the  same  feast  ;  you  will  distrain 
also,  without  delay,  all  from  your  bailiwick  who  have  £20  rent 
of  land,  or  a  whole  knight’s  fee  woi’th  £20  a  year,  from  whomever 
they  hold,  and  who  should  be  knights  and  are  not,  to  take  such 
arms  at  the  same  feast,  or  before  it,  so  that  you  take  good  and 
sufficient  security  thereupon  from  them,  and  cause  the  names  of 
all  of  them  to  be  written  in  a  certain  roll,  by  the  view  of  two 
lawful  knights  of  the  aforesaid  county,  and  to  he  sent  to  us,  with¬ 
out  delay,  under  your  seal,  and  those  of  the  two  knights. 
And  we  will  have  you  know  that  you  shall  make  diligent  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  execution  of  this  our  order,  by  your  conduct,  and  for 
this  we  will  find  a  fit  remedy  thereafter.  Witness,  the  king,  at 
Westminster,  June  26. 

The  Statute  about  Religious  Persons. 

P.  448.  The  king  to  his  justiciaries  of  bench,  health.  Since 
it  has  long  been  provided  that  religious  persons  shall  not  make  en¬ 
try  on  the  fees  of  others,  without  the  leave  and  will  of  the  chief 
lords,  of  whom  these  fees  are  immediately  held,  and  religious 
persons  after  this  do  nevertheless  still  make  entry  as  well 
on  their  own  fees,  as  those  of  others,  by  appropriating,  buying, 
and  sometimes  receiving  them  of  gift,  by  which  means  the  ser- 
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vices  which  arc  clue  from  these  fees,  and  which  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  from  the  beginning  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  are  taken 
away  without  due  being  rendered,  and  the  chief  lords  lose  their 
escheats  thence,  we  wishing  that  a  fitting  remedy  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  this,  for  the  weal  of  the  realm,  by  the  advice  of  our 
prelates,  earls,  and  other  lieges  of  our  realm,  have  provided, 
enacted,  and  ordained,  that  no  religious  person,  or  other  what¬ 
ever  shall  presume  to  buy  or  sell  any  lands  or  tenements,  either 
under  colour  of  gift  or  term,  or  any  other  title  whatsoever, 
receive  from  another,  or  appropriate  to  himself  by  any  manner, 
art,  or  device  whatever,  by  which  lands  or  tenements  of  this 
kingdom  may  come  in  any  way  into  mortmain,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  same.  We  provide  also,  that  if  any  person,  reli¬ 
gious  or  other,  contrary  to  the  present  statute,  shall  presume  to 
act  in  any  manner,  art,  or  device,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  us,  and 
the  other  immediate  chief  lords  of  a  fee  thus  alienated,  to  enter 
on,  and  hold,  in  fee  and  inheritance,  that  within  a  year  of  the 
time  of  such  alienation  ;  and  if  the  immediate  chief  lord  is  negli¬ 
gent,  and  will  not  enter  on  a  fee  of  this  kind  within  a  year,  then 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  next  mesne  chief  lord  of  that  fee  within 
the  next  half  year,  to  enter  on,  and  hold  that  fee,  as  is  aforesaid, 
and  so  each  mesne  lord  shall  do,  if  the  nearer  lord  shall  be  negli¬ 
gent  in  entering  a  fee  of  this  kind  as  is  aforesaid.  And  if  all 
such  chief  lords  of  such  a  fee,  who  are  of  full  age,  and  within  the 
four  seas,  and  out  of  prison,  are  negligent  or  remiss  in  this  man¬ 
ner  for  one  year,  we,  immediately  a  full  year  after  the  time,  when 
purchases,  gifts,  or  other  appropriations  of  this  kind  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  made,  will  take  lands  and  tenements  of  this  kind 
into  our  hands,  and  will  enfeoff  others,  by  certain  services  to  be 
done  for  the  defence  of  our  realm,  saving  to  the  chief  lords  of 
these  fees,  wardships,  escheats,  and  other  matters  belonging  to 
them,  and  due,  and  customary  services  thence.  And  therefore 
we  bid  you  cause  that  the  aforesaid  statute  be  read  before  you, 
and  be  hereafter  firmly  kept  and  observed.  Witness,  the  king, 
at  Westminster,  November  15,  in  the  7th  year  &c. 

P.  452.  Also  we  order,  that  at  our  next  meeting  in  the  next 
Parliament  three  weeks  after  Michaelmas,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
besides  the  persons  of  bishops,  and  the  proctors  of  those  who  are 
absent,  there  come  one  or  two  of  the  clergy  of  each  bishopric,  who 
shall  have  authority  to  treat  with  us  on  these  matters  which  are 
good  for  the  church  and  commonwealth  of  England,  although 
there  must  be  mention  made  of  some  contribution  or  expenses. 
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P.  453.  The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Warwickshire  and  Leices¬ 
tershire,  to  the  citizens,  burgesses,  merchants,  mayors,  bailiffs, 
and  commonalties  of  cities,  boroughs,  mercantile  vills,  and  all 
others  in  the  aforesaid  counties,  health.  When  we  send  our 
beloved  and  trusty  John  Kirkby  for  any  of  our  difficult  and 
special  business  which  we  have  enjoined  on  him  on  our  part, 
and  in  our  name,  to  be  explained  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
to  be  carried  out  by  you,  we  bid  you  by  the  faith  and  love  in 
which  you  are  bound  to  us,  firmly  enjoining  you  that  you  put 
trust  in  the  same  John,  on  the  premises,  and  fulfil  these  matters 
in  every  way.  Also  we  have  enjoined  the  same  John,  that  he 
write  us  back  without  delay,  your  answer  and  will. 

The  king  to  his  beloved  and  trusty  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
Hereford,  health.  For  the  courteous  aid  which  you  promised 
us  by  reason  of  our  present  expedition  into  Wales,  according  to 
what  John  Kirkby,  our  clerk,  whom  we  sent  to  you  on  this 
account  with  our  letters  of  credence,  has  assured  us  by  word  of 
mouth,  we  return  you  many  thanks,  and  by  God’s  grace  will 
preserve  you  thenceforth  unharmed  at  a  fitting  time.  But 
as  at  present  we  much  want  the  money,  we  bid  you  enjoining 
you  by  the  faith  and  homage  in  which  you  are  firmly  bound 
to  us,  that  you  cause  the  money  of  the  said  subsidy  according 
to  extracts  made  thereafter,  under  the  seal  of  our  aforesaid  clerk, 
and  delivered  to  our  sheriff  of  Herefordshire  and  you,  to  be 
levied  with  all  haste,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  same  sheriff  to 
bring  it  to  us,  as  we  have  ordered  him  by  other  our  letters, 
and  so  that  we  have  it  at  latest  on  the  morrow  of  All  Saints. 
And  this  as  you  love  yourselves  and  all  that  you  have  in  the 
realm,  in  no  wise  omit.  And  note  among  other  things  that  it 
would  not  avail  in  any  way  that  we  and  our  army  retreat  from 
the  parts  of  Wales  at  present  by  default  of  the  payment  of  that 
money  which  we  fully  expect.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Denbigh, 
Oct.  28. 

The  king  to  the  sheriffs  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  health. 
Since  Llewellyn,  son  of  Griffin,  and  other  Welshmen  his  accom¬ 
plices,  our  enemies  and  rebels,  have  so  many  times  disturbed  the 
peace  of  our  realm  in  our  times,  and  those  of  our  progenitors, 
kings  of  England,  and  through  stubboi-nness  of  mind  do  not 
desist  from  repeating  the  rebellion  and  malice  which  they  have 
resumed,  since  we  have  now  undertaken  to  crush  their  cunning 
by  the  counsel  of  the  nobles  of  our  realm,  and  of  the  whole 
commonalty  of  the  same,  and  at  present  purpose  to  bring  the 
matter  at  an  end,  God  granting  it,  for  our  peace  and  perpetual 
tranquillity,  and  that  of  the  whole  realm.  We  also  think  it 
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most  convenient  and  proper,  since  we  and  the  inhabitants  oi  our 
land,  in  order  to  totally  destroy  their  malice,  are  now  wearied 
out  with  toil  and  expenses  for  the  coiflmon  good,  although  it  is 
a  difficult  business,  rather  than  be  tormented  by  the  disturbance 
of  the  Welsh,  which  now  holds  as  they  please,  at  future  times,  as 
it  happened  manifestly  to  appear  in  our  time  and  that  of  our 
progenitors,  order  you,  firmly  enjoining  : — 

1.  That  you  cause  to  come  before  us  in  the  octaves  of 
S.  Hilary  at  Northampton,  or  before  our  lieges  whom  we  appoint 
for  this,  all  those  of  your  bailiwick  who  are  capable  and  fit  for 
arms,  who  have  more  than  £20  of  annual  rent,  and  who  are  not 
with  us  in  our  Welsh  expedition. 

2.  And  four  knights  from  each  of  the  aforesaid  counties, 
having  full  power  for  the  commonalties  of  the  same  counties. 

3.  And  from  each  city,  borough,  merchant  vill,  two  men 
similarly  having  power  for  their  commonalties,  to  hear  and  do 
that  which  we  will  cause  to  be  shown  them  on  our  part.  And 
do  not  presume  to  spare  or  delay  any  one  from  your  bailiwick, 
who  possesses  more  than  £20  of  land,  and  is  capable  and  fit  for 
arms,  through  love,  favour,  gift,  fear,  or  for  any  other  reason 
whatever.  And  do  not  make  any  person  come  before  us  and 
our  aforesaid  lieges  for  the  aforesaid  cause  who  has  less  than 
£20  in  land,  although  he  be  capable  and  fit  for  arms.  And 
give  us  information  of  the  names  of  all  those  whom  you  thus 
cause  to  come,  or  give  it  to  the  aforesidd  our  lieges  by  the 
aforesaid  four  knights.  And  have  there  the  names  of  those 
four  knights,  and  this  writ.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Ehuddlan, 
Nov.  24. 

The  king  to  the  venerable  father  in  Christ  by  the  same  grace, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England,  health.  Since 
Llewellyn — as  before  to — appear  in  our  time  :  we  bid  you  asking 
you  that  you  cause  your  suffragans,  and  abbots,  priors,  and  all 
other  heads  of  religious  houses,  and  also  the  proctors  of  deans 
and  chaptei’s  of  collegiate  churches  in  your  diocese,  and  that  of 
your  suffragans,  to  come  to  us  at  N orthampton  on  the  octaves  of 
S.  Hilary,  or  before  our  lieges  whom  we  have  judged  fit  to  be 
appointed  for  this,  and  you  be  present  at  the  same  day  and 
place  with  them,  to  hear  and  do  what  we  will  cause  to  be  shown 
them  and  you  upon  these  matters  for  the  common  wealth,  and 
to  give  us  your  counsel  and  assistance,  particularly  when  it  is 
your  interest  as  well  as  of  others  that  we  should  be  able  this 
time,  as  we  purpose  to  happily  conclude  the  business  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  the  praise  and  honour  of  God,  and  to  the 
magnifying  our  glory,  and  the  peace  and  perpetual  tranquillity 
of  all  our  realm  and  our  people.  Witness,  &c. 
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Brother  J.  &c.  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  &c.  Since,  in  the 
assembly  held  at  our  lord  king’s  instance  at  Northampton,  on  the 
octaves  of  S.  Hilary,  certain  messages  of  the  same  lord  king  upon 
certain  business  having  been  put  before  us,  and  our  suffragans,  and 
the  clergy  then  present  on  his  part,  partly  on  account  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  which  at  that  time  was  not 
duly  summoned,  partly  for  divers  other  reasons,  it  was  not  possible 
to  give  a  full  answer,  it  was  then  ordained  by  the  common 
advice  of  those  present,  as  you  know,  that  the  whole  clergy  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury  should  be  gathered  together  at  a 
fixed  day  and  place,  in  order  to  give  such  an  answer.  Wherefore 
we  bid  your  fraternity,  by  the  language  of  the  present,  ordering 
you,  that  you  cite,  or  cause  to  be  cited  peremptorily,  our  brethren 
the  suffragan  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  all  and 
singular,  and  abbots,  priors,  and  any  others,  heads  of  religious 
houses,  exempt  or  not  exempt,  deans  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  and  all  archdeacons  appointed  through  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  that  they  appear  before  us,  by  themselves,  or  by 
their  proctors,  sufficiently  instructed,  or  come  to  the  New 
Temple,  three  weeks  after  Easter,  to  treat,  and  ultimately  to  act, 
as  the  Lord  inspire  them,  on  those  matters  which  were  laid  on 
the  part  of  the  lord  king  before  the  aforesaid  assembly.  Each 
bishop  also,  as  was  provided  in  the  said  assembly,  at  the  afore¬ 
said  day,  is  to  cause  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  be  collected  in 
some  fixed  place,  and  shall  take  care  that  there  be  carefully 
stated  what  has  been  put  before  us  on  the  part  of  the  king,  so 
that  at  the  said  day  and  place  in  London,  two  proctors  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy  from  each  diocese,  and  a  proctor  apiece  from 
each  chapter  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  may  be  sent, 
sufficiently  instructed,  who  shall  have  full  and  express  power 
along  with  us  and  our  brethren  of  treating  on  the  premises, 
and  of  agreeing  to  those  things  which  the  commonalty  of  the 
clergy  shall  provide,  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  the  comfort 
of  the  lord  king,  and  the  peace  of  the  realm.  About  the  names 
of  the  abbots,  priors,  and  other  religious,  the  deans,  archdeacons, 
proctors  of  the  clergy,  as  well  of  each  diocese,  as  of  each  chapter, 
each  bishop  for  his  only  diocese,  shall  clearly  and  openly  certify 
us  by  his  letters,  at  the  said  day  and  place.  But  you  whom  we 
will  to  be  there  present,  write  back  to  us  by  your  letters  patent, 
containing  the  order  of  these  matters,  as  to  how  you  have 
executed  our  present  mandate.  Given  at  Northampton,  Jan.  21. 

The  king  to  the  mayor,  citizens,  and  sheriffs  of  London.  In 
how  many  kinds  of  treacheries  and  plots  the  tongue  of  the 
Welsh,  like  foxes,  have  invaded  us,  our  progenitors,  and  our 
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realm,  from  the  time  that  human  memory  can  reach  ;  how 
many  slaughters  of  peers,  nobles,  and  others,  both  English  and 
others,  young  and  old,  women,  and  even  children,  it  has  com¬ 
mitted  ;  how  many  burnings  of  our  castles  and  manors,  and  of 
other  inhabitants  of  this  realm  it  has  done ;  how  often  it  has 
disturbed  and  defiled  our  country,  neither  fearing  God  or  man, 
the  tongue  of  man  could  hardly  tell  particularly ;  but  how  in 
these  days,  to  omit  the  past,  Lewelin,  son  of  Griffin,  once  prince 
of  Wales,  and  David  his  brother,  scorning  the  due  of  fealty 
which  they  made  us,  not  being  able  to  quit  their  customary 
practices,  treasonably  as  is  their  wont,  suddenly  burnt  our  towns, 
and  alas  !  having  slain  some  of  our  lieges,  burnt  others,  and  put 
others  into  horrible  prisons,  presumed  to  attack  our  castles  with 
rash  boldness,  cruelly  pouring  forth  innocent  blood,  is  inculcated 
on  the  ears  of  every  one  in  our  realm.  But  He,  who  after  He 
has  waited  long  for  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  suffers  the 
hardened  to  fall  headlong,  willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  plots, 
treacheries,  inhuman  fires  and  slaughters  of  this  man,  as  appears 
likely,  the  said  prince  having  been  slain  before,  at  length  con¬ 
signed  to  prison  the  said  David,  who  is  held  to  be  the  last 
survivor  of  the  said  generation  of  traitors,  taken  captive  by  men 
of  his  own  tongue,  for  which  we  give  Him  thanks,  as  we  believe 
Him  to  have  done  this  deed.  And  since  we  will  to  have  a  con¬ 
ference  with  our  lieges  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
abovenamed  David,  whom  we  took  in  when  he  was  banished, 
brought  up  when  an  orphan,  enriched  out  of  our  own  lands,  and 
put  him  among  the  nobles  of  our  palace,  we  bid  you  that  you 
choose  two  of  the  wisest  citizens  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and  send 
them  to  us,  so  that  they  be  with  us  at  Shrewsbury  on  the 
morrow  of  Michaelmas  next,  to  confer  with  us,  on  this  and  other 
matters.  And  omit  this  on  no  account.  Witness,  the  king,  at 
Rhuddlan,  June  28. 

Under  the  aforesaid  form  all  and  singular  sheriffs  in  England 
are  ordered,  that  they  cause  two  of  the  most  discreet  and  fit 
knights  of  the  county  to  be  elected  from  each  county  to  come  to 
the  king,  on  behalf  of  the  commonalty  of  that  county,  so  that 
they  be  with  the  king  on  the  aforesaid  morrow  of  Michaelmas 
at  Shrewsbury,  to  confer  with  the  king  on  these  and  other 
matters. 

The  king  to  the  knights,  free  men,  and  whole  commonalty  of 
the  county  of  Southampton,  health.  For  that  which  you  lately 
by  the  four  knights  sent  to  Northampton  on  the  part  of  the 
commonalty  of  the  aforesaid  county,  courteously  granted  us  to 
make  a  subsidy,  by  reason  of  our  present  expedition  into  Wales, 
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according  as  our  nobles  provided,  and  agreed  to  this  subsidy,  we 
yield  you  many  thanks.  And  because  the  same  nobles,  noting 
that  the  knights  of  other  counties  of  our  realm,  who  were  sent 
on  the  part  of  the  commonalty  of  the  same  to  the  aforesaid 
place,  granted  us  an  aid  of  the  thirtieth  of  all  their  moveable 
goods  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  expedition,  agreed  to  such  an 
aid  of  a  thirtieth  in  the  form  which  the  knights  of  other  afore¬ 
said  counties  granted  it  to  be  made,  we  have  appointed  our 
beloved  and  trusty  William  de  Braybceuf  and  John  of  Arundel, 
to  assess,  value,  and  collect  the  said  thirtieth  by  themselves  and 
by  the  sheriffs  of  the  aforesaid  county.  And  therefore  we  bid  you 
that  you  attend  to,  answer,  advise,  and  assist  the  same  William 
and  John  in  the  premises  as  they  make  you  know  on  our  part. 
In  witness,  &c.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Rhuddlan,  Feb.  28th. 

P.  466.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  on  the  morrow  of  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  in  the  full 
Parliament  of  the  lord  king,  Robert,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  and  other  nobles  and  peers  then  in  Parliament, 
granted  to  the  lord  king  for  themselves  and  the  commonalty  of 
the  whole  realm,  as  much  as  is  in  them,  that  the  lord  king 
should  receive  and  have  such  and  so  great  an  aid  for  marrying 
his  eldest  daughter,  as  his  father  the  lord  king  Henry  had  received 
and  had  from  the  realm  for  marrying  his  daughter,  to  wit,  the 
sister  of  our  present  lord  king  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  And 
although  the  same  lord  Henry,  king  at  that  time  for  the  afore¬ 
said  full  aid,  did  not  receive  more  from  each  knight’s  fee  than 
two  marks  and  a  little  more,  yet  the  aforesaid  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  peers  have  granted  that  the  lord  king  should  receive 
and  have  from  each  knight’s  fee  40s.  on  this  occasion  full  and 
entire  ;  so  that  hereafter  it  may  not  turn  to  prejudice  or  custom 
against  them,  and  that  this  aid  now  granted  may  be  levied  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  aforesaid  aid  granted  to  the  lord  king 
Henry  was  levied,  as  is  aforesaid. 

The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  health.  Since  we 
were  specially  requested  by  the  earls,  barons,  and  certain  others 
the  peers  of  our  realm  on  certain  points,  on  which  we  wish  to 
have  a  conference  and  debate,  as  with  them  so  with  others, 
from  the  counties  of  that  realm,  we  bid  you  that  you  cause  to 
be  elected  two  or  three  of  the  most  discreet  and  most  able 
knights  for  the  trouble,  without  delay,  and  that  they  come  to  us 
to  Westminster  :  so  that  they  be  there  three  weeks  at  latest 
from  S.  John  Baptist’s  day  next,  with  full  power  for  themselves, 
and  the  whole  commonalty  of  the  aforesaid  county,  to  consult 
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and  consent  for  themselves  and  that  commonalty  in  what  the 
earls,  barons,  and  aforesaid  peers  think  should  be  agreed  on. 
Witness,  the  king,  at  Westminster,  June  14th. 

P.  468.  Since  the  purchasers  of  lands  and  tenements  from 
the  fees  of  nobles  and  others  have  ofttimes,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  same,  entered  on  their  fees,  in  times  past,  to  whom  free 
tenants  of  the  same  nobles  and  others  have  sold  their  lands  and 
tenements,  to  be  held  in  fee  of  themselves  and  their  heirs,  from 
the  feoffors  and  not  from  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees,  by  which 
reason  the  same  chief  lords  have  often  lost  escheats,  marriages, 
the  wardship  of  laud  and  of  tenements  existing  on  their  fees,  which 
thing  indeed  has  very  often  seemed  harsh  and  injurious  to  the 
same  nobles  and  other  lords,  and  similarly  in  this  case,  a  mani¬ 
fest  disherison,  the  lord  king  in  his  Parliament  held  at  West¬ 
minster  after  Easter,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  viz. 
a  fortnight  after  John  Baptist’s  day,  at  the  instance  of  the  nobles 
of  his  realm,  granted,  provided,  and  decreed,  that  henceforth  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  every  free  man  to  sell  his  land  or  tenement, 
or  part  of  it,  at  his  discretion ;  only  that  he  who  is  enfeoffeed 
shall  hold  that  land  or  tenement  from  the  same  chief  lord,  and  by 
the  same  services  and  customs  as  those  by  which  his  feoffor  pre¬ 
viously  held  it.  And  if  he  sell  any  part  of  the  same  his  lands  or 
tenements,  the  feoffee  shall  hold  that  immediately  of  the  chief 
lord,  and  shall  forthwith  be  burdened  with  as  much  service  as 
belongs  or  should  belong  to  the  same  lord  for  that  parcel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  the  land  or  tenement  sold,  and  so  in  this 
case  that  part  of  the  service  shall  fall  to  the  chief  lord,  to  be 
taken  by  the  hand  of  the  feoffor,  in  which  the  feoffee  owes  to 
the  same  capital  lord,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  or  tene¬ 
ment  sold  to  be  dependent  and  answer  for  that  parcel  of  service 
thus  due.  And  let  it  be  known  that  by  the  aforesaid  sales  or 
purchases  of  lands  or  tenements,  or  of  any  part  of  the  same,  these 
lands  and  tenements  shall  in  no  wise,  either  in  part  or  whole, 
come  into  mortmain,  by  any  art  or  device,  contrary  to  the  form 
of  the  statute  before  published,  &e.  And  it  must  be  known  that 
this  statute  holds  its  place  in  respect  of  lands  sold  to  be  held  in  fee 
simple  only,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  future  in  its  operation,  and  that 
it  shall  begin  to  be  operative  on  the  feast  of  S.  Andrew  next. 

P.  470.  The  king  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  primate  of 
England,  health.  How  the  King  of  France  has  maliciously 
deceived  us  about  our  land  of  Guienne,  and  has  fraudulently  ejected 
us  thence,  by  wickedly  keeping  it,  does  not  we  believe  escape 
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your  fatherhood.  But  as  we  foresee  that  your  counsel  and  aid, 
as  of  the  other  prelates  and  clergy  of  our  realm,  whom  that 
business  touches  in  common,  will  be  very  advantageous  to  us 
towards  recovering  that  land  from  the  hands  of  the  said  king, 
for  which  we  have  arranged  to  be  at  Westminster  at  the  feast  of 
S.  Matthew  Apostle  and  Evangelist  next,  God  granting,  to  treat 
with  you  and  other  prelates  and  the  clergy  of  the  same  realm,  and 
to  ordain  there  about  the  condition  of  our  said  land  of  Guienne, 
and  the  remedy  to  be  found  in  this  case,  against  a  wrong  of  this 
kind  ;  we  bid  you,  enjoining  you  by  the  faith  and  love  in  which 
you  are  firmly  bound  to  us,  that  you  be  personally  present,  at 
the  said  day  and  place,  summoning  previously  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  your  church,  the  archdeacons  and  whole  clergy  of 
your  diocese,  and  providing  that  the  same  dean  and  archdeacons 
in  their  proper  persons,  and  the  said  chapter  by  one,  and  the 
same  clergy  by  two  fit  proctors  having  full  and  sufficient  power 
from  the  same  chapter  and  clergy,  may  be  present  with  you  by 
all  means  there  to  treat,  ordain,  and  do,  for  the  chapter  and 
clergy  themselves  and  in  the  name  of  the  same,  what  shall  be 
provided  on  the  premises  by  your  common  counsel,  and  that  of 
the  aforesaid  other  prelates,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  proctors. 
Witness,  the  king,  at  Portsmouth,  August  19th. 

The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  health.  Because 
we  wish  to  have  a  conference  and  debate  with  the  earls,  barons, 
and  other  nobles  of  our  realm,  on  some  difficult  business  which 
affects  us  and  the  same  our  realm,  on  the  morrow  of  S.  Martin’s 
day  next,  at  Westminster,  we  order  you  to  cause  to  be  chosen 
two  knights,  who  are  most  discreet,  and  most  able  to  take  pains 
from  the  aforesaid  county,  and  cause  them  to  come  to  us  at 
Westminster,  so  that  they  be  there  on  the  morrow  aforesaid, 
with  full  power  for  themselves  and  the  commonalty  of  the  afore¬ 
said  county,  to  consult  and  consent  for  themselves  and  their 
commonalty  on  those  things  which  the  earls,  barons,  and  afore¬ 
said  peers  have  unanimously  determined  in  the  premises,  and 
that  the  same  business  may  not  remain  unfinished,  through  lack 
of  this  power.  And  have  there  this  brief.  Witness,  the  king,  at 
Westminster,  October  8. 

The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  health.  Since  we 
lately  bade  you  that  two  knights  of  the  most  discreet,  and  capable 
for  pains  of  the  same  county  should  be  elected,  and  be  caused 
to  come  to  us  at  Westminster  on  the  morrow  of  S.  Martin  next, 
with  full  power  for  themselves  and  the  whole  commonalty  of  the 
said  county,  to  consult  and  agree  on  the  points  on  which  the 
earls,  barons,  and  nobles  of  our  realm  have  agreed  to  on  the  said 
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morrow  ;  we  direct  you,  firmly  enjoining  you,  that  besides  these 
two  knights  you  shall  cause  to  be  chosen  two  other  knights  who 
are  lawful,  and  able  to  take  pains,  and  cause  them  to  come  along 
with  the  said  two  knights  to  Westminster,  so  that  on  the  said 
morrow  they  may  be  there  to  hear  and  do  what  we  then  and  there 
shall  firmly  enjoin  on  them.  And  omit  this  on  no  account.  And 
have  there  this  writ.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Westminster, 
October  9. 

P.  474.  Edward,  &c.,  to  the  venerable  father  in  Christ, 
Robert,  by  the  same  grace,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of 
all  England,  health.  Because  we  wish  to  hold  our  Parliament  and 
to  have  in  these  matters  a  conference  and  discussion  with  you 
on  certain  difficult  matters  which  touch  us  and  our  realm,  and 
you  and  the  other  prelates  of  the  same  realm,  which  we  are  un¬ 
willing  should  be  put  forward  without  your  and  their  presence  ; 
we  bid  you,  enjoining  you  by  the  love  and  fealty  in  which  you 
are  bound  to  us,  that  you  be  with  us  at  Westminster,  on  the  first 
day  of  August  next,  or  at  least  three  days  after,  to  debate,  and 
give  your  counsel  with  us  on  the  said  business.  And  omit  this 
on  no  account.  Witness,  myself,  at  the  White  Monastery, 
June  24. 

The  king  to  the  venerable  father  in  Christ,  Robert,  by  the 
same  grace  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England, 
health.  As  the  most  just  law,  established  by  the  foreseeing  cir¬ 
cumspection  of  sacred  princes,  exhorts  and  orders  that  what 
touches  all,  should  be  approved  by  all,  so  it  is  very  evident  that 
men  should  meet,  in  common,  common  perils  by  foreseen  reme¬ 
dies.  Assuredly,  you  will  know,  and  it  is  now,  as  we  believe, 
spread  through  all  climates  of  the  earth,  how  the  king  of  France 
has  fraudulently  and  cunningly  deprived  us  of  our  land  of  Guienne, 
by  holding  it  from  us  wickedly.  Now  not  content  with  his 
aforesaid  deceit  and  wickedness,  having  collected  a  vast  fleet, 
with  an  abundant  number  of  warriors,  to  attack  our  realm,  with 
which  he  has  already  invaded  in  hostile  manner  our  realm  and 
the  inhabitants  of  our  realm,  he  purposes  to  blot  out  entirely 
from  the  earth  the  English  tongue,  if  his  power  correspond 
with  the  detestable  suggestions  of  the  iniquity  he  has  conceived. 
Since,  therefore,  javelins  seen  beforehand  hurt  less,  and  your 
interests,  just  as  of  the  other  fellow  citizens  of  the  same  realm,  are 
affected  in  this  manner,  we  bid  you,  firmly  enjoining  you  by  the 
love  and  faith  in  which  you  are  bound,  that  on  the  Sunday  next 
after  the  feast  of  S.  Martin,  in  the  winter  ensuing,  ye  be  person¬ 
ally  present  at  Westminster.  Warning  the  prior  and  chapter 
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of  your  church,  the  archdeacons,  and  all  the  clergy  of  your 
diocese,  to  cause  that  the  same  prior  and  archdeacons  in  their 
proper  persons,  and  the  said  chapter  by  one,  and  the  said  clergy 
by  two  fit  proctors,  having  full  and  sufficient  power  from  the 
chapter  and  clergy  themselves,  shall  be  there  with  you,  there  and 
then  to  treat  in  all  manners,  ordain  and  do,  with  us,  and  with 
other  prelates  and  peers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  our  realm, 
what  should  be  opposed  to  such  perils,  and  malice  intended.  Wit¬ 
ness,  the  king,  at  Wengham,  September  30. 

The  king  to  his  dear  cousin  and  liegeman,  Edmund,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  health.  Because  we  wish  to  have  a  conference  and 
debate,  with  you  and  other  peers  of  our  realm,  to  provide  about 
the  remedies  for  those  perils  which  hang  over  our  whole  realm  in 
these  days,  we  bid  you,  by  the  faith  and  love  in  which  you  are 
bound  to  us,  firmly  enjoining  you  to  be  personally  present  on 
the  Sunday  immediately  after  the  feast  of  S.  Martin,  in  the 
winter  ensuing,  at  Westminster,  to  ordain  and  do,  with  us,  and 
with  our  prelates,  and  the  rest  of  the  peers,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  our  realm,  what  should  meet  these  dangers.  Witness,  the 
king,  at  Canterbury,  October  1. 

The  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire.  Since  we  will 
to  hold  a  conference  and  debate  with  earls,  barons,  and  other 
peers  of  our  realm,  to  provide  remedies  against  the  perils  which 
in  these  days  threaten  the  same  realm,  whereupon  we  have 
ordered  them  to  be  with  us  on  the  Sunday  immediately  after  the 
feast  of  S.  Martin,  in  the  winter  ensuing,  at  Westminster,  to 
treat,  ordain,  and  do  what  may  meet  these  perils ;  we  bid  you, 
firmly  enjoining  you,  that  you  cause  to  be  elected  without  delay, 
from  the  aforesaid  county,  two  knights,  and  from  each  city  in 
the  said  county,  two  citizens,  and  from  each  borough  two 
burgesses,  of  those  who  are  most  discreet  and  most  fit  to  take 
pains,  and  that  they  come  to  me  at  the  aforesaid  day  and  place, 
so  that  the  said  knights  shall  have  full  and  sufficient  power  for 
themselves  and  the  commonalty  of  the  aforesaid  county,  and  the 
said  citizens  and  burgesses  for  themselves  and  the  commonalty 
of  cities  and  boroughs  aforesaid,  distinctly  from  them,  then  and 
there  to  do  what  then  shall  be  ordained  on  the  premises  by 
common  counsel,  so  that  the  aforesaid  business  may  not  on  any 
wise  remain  incomplete  by  default  of  this  power.  And  have 
there  the  names  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  and  this 
writ.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Canterbury,  October  3. 

The  king,  to  the  knights  and  freeholders,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
monalty  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  health.  Since  the  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  others  of  our  realm,  in  subsidy  for  our  war, 
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as  on  other  occasions,  to  us  and  our  progenitors,  kings  of 
England,  have  liberally  given  the  eleventh  of  all  their  moveable 
goods ;  and  the  cities,  burgesses,  and  other  good  men  of  our 
demesnes,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  the  same  realm,  have  court¬ 
eously  and  graciously  granted  a  seventh  of  all  their  moveable 
goods,  except  those  which  were  excepted  in  the  tenth  last 
granted  us :  We,  wishing  to  provide  that  the  eleventh  and 
seventh  aforesaid  may  be  levied  and  collected  with  the  least  loss 
and  grievance  to  the  said  people  of  our  realm,  have  appointed 
our  beloved  and  trusty  Robert  Flixthorpe,  and  John  Wakerly, 
parson  of  the  church  of  Weston,  or  one  of  them,  as  often  as  both 
cannot  be  present,  one  of  them  being  hindered  by  some  heavy 
infirmity,  to  assess,  value,  levy,  and  collect  the  said  eleventh  and 
seventh  in  the  aforesaid  county,  and  to  bring  it  to  our  exchequer, 
and  pay  it  there,  at  the  underwritten  terms,  viz.  one  moiety  this 
side  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Mary  ensuing, 
and  the  other  moiety  this  side  Whitsunday  next  following. 
And  therefore  we  bid  you  that  ye  attend  to,  answer,  counsel,  and 
aid  the  aforesaid  Robert  and  John  in  the  premises,  as  they 
will  make  known  to  you  on  our  part.  In  witness,  &c.  Witness, 
the  king,  at  Westminster,  December  4th. 

P.  487.  That  Talliage  shall  not  be  granted. 

1.  No  talliage,  or  aid,  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  or  levied  by 
us,  or  our  heirs,  in  our  realm,  without  the  will  and  common 
assent  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  burgesses,  and  other  free  men  of  our  realm. 

2.  No  servant  of  ours,  or  of  our  heirs,  shall  take  corn,  wool, 
hides,  or  any  other  goods  of  any  man  whatever,  without  the  will 
and  assent  of  him  whose  goods  such  are. 

3.  Nothing  shall  be  taken  hereafter  under  the  name  or  pre¬ 
text  of  maletolt  of  a  sack  of  wool. 

4.  We  will  and  grant  for  us,  and  our  heirs,  that  all  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  realm  may  have  all  their  laws,  liberties,  and  free 
customs,  as  freely  and  fully  as  they  were  wont  to  have  them  at 
any  time,  at  their  fullest  and  best.  And  if  statutes  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  us,  or  our  ancestors,  or  customs  introduced  against 
them,  or  any  article  contained  in  the  present  charter,  we  will  and 
grant  that  such  customs  and  statutes  shall  be  void  and  null 
for  ever. 

5.  We  have  remitted  to  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex,  constable  of  England,  to  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  marshal  of  England,  and  other  earls,  barons,  knights, 
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esquires,  to  John  Ferrars,  and  all  others  who  are  of  their  as¬ 
sociation,  federation,  and  compact,  also  to  all  who  hold  £20 
rent  of  land  in  our  realm,  either  of  us  in  chief,  or  of  any  one 
else,  who  were  summoned  on  a  fixed  day  to  sail  over  with  us  to 
Flanders,  and  did  not  come,  all  bad  feeling  and  ill  will  on  our 
part,  which  we  entertained  towards  them  for  the  aforesaid 
causes,  and  also  the  transgressions,  whatever  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  against  us  or  ours,  up  to  the  execution  of  the  present 
charter. 

6.  And  for  the  greater  security  of  this  matter,  we  will  and 
grant,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  that  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  England,  holding  and  reading  the  present  charter  for  ever  in 
their  cathedral  churches,  shall  publicly  excommunicate,  and 
cause  to  excommunicate  in  their  several  parochial  churches  of 
their  diocese,  or  denounce  as  excommunicate,  twice  a  year,  all 
who  have  acted  or  caused  others  to  act,  in  any  way,  against  the 
tenor,  force,  or  effect  of  this  present  charter,  in  any  particular, 
knowingly.  In  witness  of  which,  this  our  seal  is  appended  to 
the  present  charter,  along  with  the  seals  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  and  others  who  have  voluntarily  sworn,  that  as  far 
as  in  them  is,  they  will  observe  the  tenor  of  the  present  charter 
in  all  and  singular  articles,  and  that  they  will  afford  for  ever 
their  counsel  and  faithful  aid  towards  its  observance. 

P.  489.  The  king,  to  the  sheriff  of  Cumberland,  health. 
Since,  latterly,  for  the  common  weal  of  our  people,  &c.  &c.  we 
order  you,  firmly  enjoining  you  that  you  cause  to  come  before 
us,  to  our  Parliament,  at  Lincoln,  on  the  octaves  of  S.  Hilary 
next,  two  knights  from  your  bailiwick,  those,  to  wit,  who  came 
by  our  precept  for  the  commonalty  of  the  aforesaid  county  to 
our  last  Parliament,  and  also  from  every  city  within  your  baili¬ 
wick  the  same  citizens,  and  from  every  borough  the  same 
burgesses,  who  so  came  to  our  aforesaid  Parliament  at  the  other 
time.  And  if,  perchance,  any  one  of  the  knights,  citizens,  or 
burgesses  aforesaid  be  dead,  or  infirm,  so  that  they  cannot  come 
at  the  said  day  and  place,  then  in  lieu  of  that  dead  or  infirm 
person  you  shall  cause  another  fit  person  to  be  chosen,  and 
come  to  the  said  our  Parliament,  so  that  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  aforesaid,  may  by  all  means  be  present  at  the  said  day 
and  place,  with  full  power  of  hearing  and  doing  those  things 
which  it  shall  happen  to  be  there  ordained,  on  the  premises,  for 
the  common  advantage  of  the  said  realm.  And  you  shall  cause 
that  the  same  knights  from  the  commonalty  of  the  county  afore¬ 
said,  citizens  from  cities,  and  burgesses  from  boroughs  aforesaid, 
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shall  have  their  reasonable  expenses,  in  coming  to  our  said  Par¬ 
liament,  in  staying  there,  and  also  in  returning.  We  order  you 
moreovei',  as  before,  that  you  have  this  publicly  proclaimed, 
without  delay,  through  your  whole  bailiwick,  that  all  those  who 
have  lands  or  tenements  within  the  metes  of  our  forest,  in  your 
bailiwick,  and  who  wish  to  complain  of  the  perambulation  in 
anything,  be  before  us  in  our  aforesaid  Parliament,  to  show  in 
this  part  their  reasons,  and  their  claims  if  they  have  any.  And 
have  there  the  names  of  the  aforesaid  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  and  this  writ.  Witness,  the  king,  at  La  Rose, 
September  26. 

P.  490.  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  to  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  London,  health.  Since  we  understand  that  divers 
merchants  of  our  realm,  that  they  may  be  quit  of  our  prises,  and 
that  they  may  be  able  and  rejoice  to  use  divers  liberties  granted 
by  us  to  foreign  and  alien  merchants,  wish  to  pay  us  from  their 
goods  and  merchandise  certain  new  prestations  and  customs 
which  the  said  foreign  and  alien  merchants  pay  us,  within  our 
realm  and  power,  from  their  goods  and  merchandises,  we,  willing 
to  have  a  conference  and  debate  on  the  premises  with  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  our  said  realm,  bid  you  that  you  cause  to  come  from 
our  aforesaid  city  two  or  three  citizens  to  our  Exchequer  at 
York,  so  that  they  be  there  on  the  morrow  of  S.  John  Baptist 
next,  with  full  power  for  the  commonalty  of  our  aforesaid  city, 
to  do  and  receive  what  shall  then  be  ordained  on  the  premises, 
by  our  counsel  and  theirs,  and  that  of  the  merchants  of  our  said 
realm,  and  have  there  and  then  this  writ.  Witness,  myself,  at 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  May  8,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  our  reign. 

Who  all  came,  on  June  25,  before  the  council  of  our  lord  king 
at  York,  by  the  summons  of  the  above  named  writ,  and  said, 
with  one  consent  and  will,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  com¬ 
monalties  of  the  above  named  cities  and  boroughs,  that  as  regards 
the  increase  of  the  maletolt,  or  the  customs  contained  in  the 
aforesaid  writ,  granted  by  alien  and  foreign  merchants  to  the 
lord  king,  they  will  on  no  wise  consent,  except  by  the  due  and 
usual  customs  of  old. 

P.  491.  The  king,  to  his  beloved  and  trusty  Roger  of 
Hegham,  Walter  of  Gloucester,  and  John  of  Sandale,  health. 
Know  that  we  have  appointed  you,  or  two  of  you,  to  assess  our 
talliage  in  our  cities,  boroughs,  and  demesnes  within  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Middlesex,  London,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  separately  by 
heads,  or  together,  as  you  shall  see  it  is  more  expedient  to  our 
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convenience  ;  and  therefore  we  bid  you,  that  without  delay  ye 
go  to  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  aforesaid  demesnes,  to  assess  in 
the  aforesaid  form  the  said  talliage,  according  to  the  means  of 
the  tenants  of  the  same  cities,  boroughs,  and  demesnes,  so  that 
the  talliage  may  be  assessed  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  that  no 
deference  be  shown  the  rich,  nor  the  poor  be  too  much  oppressed 
on  their  part.  And  you  shall  pay  the  product  of  the  whole 
aforesaid  talliage,  under  your  seals,  to  certain  persons,  to  be 
chosen  by  you  for  levying  that  talliage  without  delay,  and  for  an¬ 
swering  thence  to  our  exchequer.  And  you  will  apply  such 
diligence  about  expediting  the  premises,  that  we  may  deservedly 
praise  you,  in  no  wise  omitting  to  be  at  our  aforesaid  exchequer 
as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  to  certify  to  the  treasurer  and 
our  barons  of  the  same  exchequer  of  what  you  have  done  in  the 
premises.  For  we  have  ordered  our  sheriffs  of  the  aforesaid 
counties,  that  when  they  are  forewarned  by  you,  or  two  of  you, 
they  cause  to  come  before  you,  or  two  of  you,  all  those  of  the 
cities,  boroughs,  and  demesnes  whom  you  shall  have  seen  ne¬ 
cessary  for  assessing  the  said  talliage,  and  that  they  attend  on, 
and  aid  you  in  this,  as  you  enjoin  them  on  our  part.  Witness, 
the  king,  at  Dunfermline,  February  6,  in  the  thirty-second 
year,  &c. 


P.  492.  The  Mode  of  Holding  a  Parliament. 

Here  is  described  the  mode  in  which  the  Parliament  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  his  English,  was  held  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  son  of  King  Ethelred,  which  mode  was  narrated  by  the 
wisest  of  the  realm  in  the  presence  of  William,  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  Conqueror,  and  king  of  England,  by  the  orders  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  approved  of  by  him,  and  used  in  his  times, 
and  the  times  of  his  successors,  kings  of  England. 

The  Summons  of  Parliament. 

The  summons  of  Parliament  ought  to  precede  the  first  day  of 
Parliament  by  forty  days. 

There  should  be  summoned  and  come  to  Parliament,  by  reason 
of  their  tenure,  all  and  singular  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  and  other  greater  clerks,  they  who  hold  by  county  or 
barony,  by  reason  of  this  kind  of  tenure,  and  none  of  less  de¬ 
gree,  unless  their  presence  and  coming  be  required  for  some 
other  reason  than  their  tenures,  as  if  they  are  of  the  king’s 
council,  or  their  presence  be  thought  necessary  or  useful  to  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  king  is  bound  to  minister  to  them  their  costs 
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and  charges  in  coining  and  remaining  at  Parliament ;  nor  ought 
inferior  clergy  of  this  kind  to  be  summoned  to  Parliament,  but 
the  king  is  wont  to  send  to  such  his  writs  equally,  asking  them 
to  be  present  at  his  Parliament. 

Also,  the  king  is  wont  to  issue  his  summonses  to  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  exempt  persons,  as  abbots,  priors,  deans,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  persons,  who  have  jurisdictions  individually 
by  these  exemptions  and  privileges,  that  they  for  each  deanery 
and  archdeaconry  in  England  shall  cause  to  be  chosen  by  the 
deaneries  and  archdeaconries  two  skilful  and  fit  proctors  for  the 
particular  archdeaconry,  to  come  and  be  present  at  Parliament, 
to  undertake,  allege,  and  do  that  same  which  the  parsons  of  the 
deaneries  and  archdeaconries  would,  all  and  singular,  do,  if  they 
were  personally  present  there. 

And  that  these  proctors  should  come  with  their  warrants  iu 
duplicate,  signed  with  the  seals  of  their  superiors,  that  they  have 
been  sent  as  clerks  for  such  a  proctorship,  of  which  letters  one 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerks  of  Parliament,  to  enrol,  and  the 
other  shall  remain  with  the  proctors  themselves,  and  thus  under 
these  two  forms  all  the  clergy  should  be  summoned  to  Par¬ 
liament. 

Of  the  Laity. 

Also,  there  should  be  summoned  and  come,  all  and  singular 
earls  and  barons,  and  their  peers,  i.  e.  those  who  have  lands  and 
rents  to  the  value  of  a  county  or  barony  complete,  viz.  twenty 
single  military  fees,  each  fee  being  reckoned  at  £20  annual 
value,  which  make  £400  in  the  gross,  or  to  the  value  of  one 
entire  barony,  viz.  thirteen  knights’  fees  and  a  third,  each  fee 
being  reckoned  at  £20  income,  which  make  in  the  gross  four 
hundred  marks,  and  no  less  laity  should  be  summoned  or  come 
to  Parliament,  by  reason  of  their  tenure,  unless  their  presence 
shall  be  for  other  causes,  useful  or  necessary  to  Parliament,  and 
then  should  be  done  with  them  as  is  said  of  lesser  clerics,  who 
are  by  no  means  bound  to  come  to  Parliament  by  reason  of  their 
tenure. 

Of  the  Barons  of  the  Ports. 

Also,  the  king  is  bound  to  send  his  writs  to  the  Warden  of 
the  Five  Ports,  that  he  shall  cause  to  be  chosen  from  each  port, 
by  himself,  two  fit  and  proper  barons  to  come  and  be  present 
at  his  Parliament,  to  answer,  undertake,  allege,  and  do  the  same 
that  his  baronies  do,  just  as  though  they  of  these  baronies  were, 
all  and  singular  personally  present  there ;  and  that  these  barons 
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should  come  with  their  warrants  in  duplicate,  sealed  with  the 
common  seals  of  their  own  ports,  that  they  have  been  duly 
elected,  and  attorned  to  this,  and  sent  for  their  baronies,  one  of 
which  warrants  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerks  of  Parliament, 
the  other  shall  remain  with  the  barons  themselves.  And  when 
these  barons  of  the  ports,  having  got  leave,  depart  from  par¬ 
liament,  then  they  are  wont  to  have  their  writ  under  the  great 
seal  to  the  Warden  of  the  Five  Ports,  that  he  should  cause  these 
barons  to  have  their  reasonable  costs  and  charges  from  the 
commonalty  of  that  port,  from  the  first  day  that  they  started 
for  parliament  to  the  day  that  they  return  to  their  own  home  ; 
there  being  made  express  mention  in  the  writ  of  the  stay  they 
made  at  parliament,  of  the  day  they  came,  and  when  they  were 
licensed  to  return  :  and  mention  is  sometimes  wont  to  be  made 
in  the  writ  how  much  these  barons  ought  to  receive  from  the 
counties  daily,  to  wit,  some  more,  some  less,  according  to  the 
condition,  merits,  and  repute  of  the  persons,  nor  is  it  customary 
that  more  thau  20s.  be  allowed  for  these  barons  daily,  respect 
being  had  to  their  attendance,  labours,  and  expenses,  nor  are 
these  expenses  certainly  paid  by  the  court  for  any  person  thus 
elected  and  sent  from  the  commonalties  unless  the  persons  them¬ 
selves  conducted  themselves  honourably  and  well  in  parliament. 

Of  the  Knights. 

Also  the  king  is  wont  to  send  his  writs  to  all  his  sheriffs  of 
England,  that  they  cause  elect,  each  for  his  county  by  the  same 
county,  two  fit,  honourable,  and  skilful  knights,  to  come  to  his 
parliament  in  the  same  way  as  is  said  about  the  barons  of  the 
ports,  and  of  their  warrants  in  the  same  way,  but  for  the 
expenses  of  the  two  knights  from  one  county  it  is  not  usual  to 
assign  more  than  one  mark  a  day. 

Of  the  Citizens. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  customary  for  order  to  go  to  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  or  to 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  York,  and  other  cities,  that  they 
would  for  the  commonalty  of  their  city  choose  two  fit,  honour¬ 
able,  and  able  citizens,  to  come  and  be  present  at  parliament 
in  the  same  way  as  is  said  about  the  barons  of  the  Five  Ports, 
and  the  knights  of  the  counties  ;  and  these  citizens  were  wont 
to  be  alike  and  equal  with  the  knights  of  the  counties  in 
expenses  for  coming,  staying,  and  returning. 
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Of  the  Burgesses. 

Also  in  the  same  manner  he  was  wont  and  ought  to  order  his 
bailiffs  and  good  men  of  boroughs,  that  they  from  themselves 
and  for  themselves  should  choose  two  fit,  honourable,  and  com¬ 
petent  burgesses  to  come  and  be  present  at  parliament  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  said  of  the  citizens ;  but  the  two  burgesses 
were  not  wont  to  receive  for  their  expenses  daily  more  than 
ten  shillings,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  half  a  mark,  and  this 
used  to  be  assessed  by  the  count,  according  to  the  size  and 
power  of  the  borough,  and  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
persons  sent. 

Of  the  principal  Clerks  of  Parliament. 

Also  two  principal  clerks  of  parliament  shall  sit  between  the 
justiciaries,  who  shall  enrol  all  the  pleas  and  business  of 
parliament. 

And  it  should  be  known  that  these  two  clerks  are  not  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  any  justiciaries  whatever,  nor  is  any  justiciary  of 
England  in  parliament,  nor  have  they  by  themselves  records  in 
parliament  unless  there  be  a  new  power  assigned  or  given 
them  in  parliament  by  the  king  and  peers  of  parliament,  as  when 
they  are  appointed,  with  the  other  attendants  on  parliament,  to 
hear  and  determine  various  petitions  and  plaints  alleged  in 
parliament ;  and  these  two  clerks  are  immediately  subordinate 
to  the  king  and  his  parliament  in  common,  unless  perchance  one 
or  two  justiciaries  are  appointed  for  them  to  examine  and  amend 
their  enrolments  ;  and  when  the  peers  of  parliament  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  hear  and  examine  certain  petitions  specially  by  them¬ 
selves,  then,  when  they  are  unanimous  and  agreeing  in  returning 
their  judgments  or  petitions  of  this  kind,  they  will  announce 
the  process  held  on  them,  and  return  their  judgments  in  full 
parliament,  so  that  these  two  clerks  may  in  particular  enrol 
all  the  picas  and  all  the  judgments  in  the  principal  roll  of 
parliament,  and  deliver  the  same  rolls  to  the  king’s  treasurer 
before  parliament  has  leave  (to  depart),  so  that  all  those  rolls 
may  be  in  the  treasury  before  the  recess  of  parliament,  saving 
thereon  the  transcript  to  the  same  clerks,  and  counterroll  if  they 
wish  to  have  it.  These  two  clerks,  unless  they  are  in  any  office 
with  the  king,  and  take  fees  of  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  live 
honourably,  will  take  from  the  king  one  mark  a  day  for  their 
expenses,  by  equal  parts,  unless  they  are  at  the  lord  king’s  table, 
when  they  will  receive  besides  their  table  half  a  mark  a  day  in 
equal  parts,  as  long  as  the  Parliament  lasts. 
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Of  the  Five  Clerks. 

Also  the  king  shall  appoint  five  skilful  and  approved  clerks, 
the  first  of  whom  shall  minister  and  serve  the  bishops,  the 
second  the  proctors  of  the  clergy,  the  third  the  earls  and  barons, 
the  fourth  the  knights  of  the  shires,  the  fifth  the  citizens  and 
burgesses,  and  each  of  them,  unless  he  be  with  the  king  and 
receive  from  him  such  a  fee  or  such  wages  as  he  can  live  honour¬ 
ably  by,  shall  take  daily  from  the  king  two  shillings,  unless  he 
be  at  the  king’s  table,  and  then  they  shall  receive  daily  twelve 
pennies,  which  clerks  shall  write  their  questions  and  answers 
which  they  make  to  king  and  parliament,  and  shall  be  at  their 
counsel  when  they  wish  to  have  them,  and  when  they  are  not 
engaged  shall  assist  the  principal  clerks  at  enrolments. 

On  Difficult  Cases  and  Judgments. 

When  a  controversy,  doubt,  or  difficult  case,  whether  of  peace 
or  war,  arises  in  the  realm  or  out  of  it,  that  case  shall  be  re¬ 
ferred,  and  read  out  in  writing  in  full  parliament,  and  shall  be 
handled  and  debated  there  among  the  peers  of  parliament,  and 
if  it  be  needed,  the  king,  or  his  deputy  if  the  king  be  not  there, 
shall  enjoin  each  grade  of  peers  to  come  by  itself,  and  that 
case  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  each  order  in  writing,  and 
they  shall  cause  him  to  state  that  case  before  them  in  a  fixed 
place,  so  that  they  may  ordain  and  decide  among  themselves  how 
they  can  best  and  most  justly  proceed  in  that  case,  as  they,  for 
the  person  of  the  king  or  their  own  proper  persons,  and  also  for 
the  persons  of  those  whose  persons  they  represent,  can  answer 
before  God,  and  repeat  in  writing  their  own  answers  and  advice  ; 
and  after  hearing  all  their  answers,  counsels,  and  advices,  process 
may  be  made  by  the  best  and  wisest  counsel,  and  when  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  parliament  agrees.  And  if  through  any 
discord  between  them,  and  the  king  and  some  nobles,  or  perhaps 
between  the  nobles  themselves,  the  peace  of  the  realm  is  weak¬ 
ened,  or  the  people  or  country  is  oppressed,  so  that  it  seems  to 
the  king  and  his  council  that  it  be  expedient  that  the  business 
be  handled  and  amended  by  the  judgment  of  all  the  peers  of 
his  realm  •  or  if  the  king  and  realm  be  distressed  by  war,  or  if 
a  difficult  case  arise  before  the  chancellor  of  England,  or  a  diffi¬ 
cult  judgment  has  to  be  decided  before  the  justiciaries,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  if  in  such  decisions  all  or  at  least  the  greater  part 
cannot  agree,  then  the  earl  steward,  the  earl  constable,  the  earl 
marshall,  or  two  of  them,  shall  elect  twenty-five  persons  from  all 
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Ihe  peers  of  the  realm,  to  wit,  two  bishops  and  three  proctors 
for  the  whole  clergy,  two  earls  and  three  barons,  five  knights  of 
the  shire,  five  citizens,  and  (five)  burgesses,  which  make  twenty- 
five,  and  that  twenty-five  may  elect  twelve  from  themselves,  and 
commit  it  to  them,  and  they  six  choose  three,  and  commit  it  to 
them,  and  the  three  cannot  commit  it  to  fewer,  unless  the  lord 
king  gives  leave,  and  then  if  the  king  pleases  those  three  can 
commit  it  to  two,  and  of  the  two  one  can  commit  it  to  the 
other,  and  then  his  (or  their)  ordinance  shall  rule  the  whole 
parliament,  and  so  by  commission  it  may  go  from  twenty-five 
to  one  person  only,  unless  the  greater  number  can  agree,  and 
ordain,  and  at  last  one  person  only  as  is  said  can  ordain  for  all, 
since  he  cannot  disagree  with  himself,  saving  to  the  lord  king 
and  his  council,  that  they  may  examine  and  amend  such  ordi¬ 
nances  after  they  are  written,  if  they  decide  to  do  so  and  will, 
provided  that  this  be  done  then  and  there  in  full  parliament, 
and  by  consent  of  parliament,  and  not  after  parliament  is  over. 

On  the  Business  of  Parliament. 

The  business  for  which  parliament  has  been  summoned  ought 
to  be  debated  according  to  the  kalendar  of  parliament,  and 
according  to  the  order  of  the  petitions  delivered  to  it,  and  filed, 
there  being  no  respect  of  any  person,  but  his  action  shall  be  first 
who  lays  it  first.  In  the  kalendar  of  parliament  ought  to  be 
recorded  all  the  business  of  parliament  in  that  order,  first  about 
war  if  there  be  war,  and  on  other  matters  touching  the  persons 
of  king,  queen,  or  their  children,  next  about  the  common  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  realm,  and  the  laws  to  be  appointed  against  the 
default  of  original,  judicial,  and  executory  laws,  after  the  return 
of  judgments,  what  are  chiefiy  common  business,  and  thirdly, 
special  business  should  be  recorded,  and  this  as  is  aforesaid, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  petitions  filed. 

On  the  Days  and  Hours  of  Parliament. 

Parliament  should  not  be  held  on  Sundays,  but  on  all  other 
days,  that  day  always  excepted,  and  three  others,  to  wit,  All 
Saints,  All  Souls,  and  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist.  It  can 
be  held,  and  it  ought  each  day  to  begin  at  the  middle  of  the 
first  hour,  at  which  hour  the  king  should  be  in  parliament,  and 
all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  parliament  should  be  held  in  a 
public,  not  in  a  private  or  secret  place  :  and  on  festivals  par¬ 
liament  should  begin  at  the  first  hour,  on  account  of  Divine 
service. 
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On  the  Degrees  of  Peers. 

The  king  is  the  head,  beginning,  and  end  of  parliament,  and 
so  he  has  no  peer  in  his  own  degree,  and  so  the  king  alone  con¬ 
stitutes  the  first  degree ;  the  second  degree  is  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  holding  by  barony ;  the  third  is  of  the 
proctors  of  the  clergy  ;  the  fourth  is  of  earls,  barons,  and  other 
magnates,  and  nobles,  holding  to  the  value  of  a  county  or 
barony,  as  is  aforesaid  in  the  title  on  laymen ;  the  fifth  is  of 
knights  of  the  shire  ;  the  sixth  of  citizens  and  burgesses,  and  so 
parliament  is  composed  of  six  degrees.  But  it  must  be  known 
that,  although  any  of  the  said  degrees  after  the  king  is  absent, 
still,  as  all  have  been  summoned  by  reasonable  summons  of 
parliament,  it  is  nevertheless  held  to  be  a  full  parliament. 

On  the  Method  of  Parliament. 

It  has  been  shown,  first,  what  is  the  form  to  each,  and  from 
what  time  a  summons  to  parliament  should  be  made,  and  who 
should  come  to  summons,  and  who  not ;  next,  one  must  say 
who  they  are  who  ought  to  come  by  reason  of  their  offices,  and 
are  bound  to  be  there  through  the  whole  parliament,  without 
summons  ;  where  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  two  principal  clerks 
of  parliament,  elected  by  the  king  and  his  council,  and  the  other 
secondary  clerks,  of  whom,  and  of  whose  duties  it  will  be  spoken 
of  specially  afterwards,  and  the  chief  crier  of  England,  with  his 
undercriers,  and  the  chief  doorkeeper  of  England — which  two 
offices,  the  office,  to  wit,  of  crier,  and  that  of  doorkeeper,  are 
wont  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  person — these  officials  are 
bound  to  be  present  on  the  first  day  ;  the  chancellor  of  England, 
the  treasurer,  the  chamberlain,  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
the  justiciaries,  all  clerks  and  knights  of  the  king,  along  with 
the  king’s  serjeants  at  the  pleas,  who  are  of  the  king’s  council, 
are  bound  to  be  present  at  the  second  day,  unless  they  have 
reasonable  excuses  that  they  cannot  come,  and  then  they  are 
bound  to  send  good  excuses. 

On  the  Opening  of  Parliament. 

The  lord  king  will  sit  on  the  middle  of  the  greater  bench,  and 
is  bound  to  be  present  on  the  first  and  the  sixth  day  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
and  justiciaries  were  wont  to  record  defaults  made  in  parliament, 
in  the  order  which  follows.  On  the  first  day  will  be  called  the 
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burgesses  and  citizens  of  all  England,  and  if  they  do  not  come 
on  that  day,  the  borough  will  be  amerced  in  ioo  marks,  and 
the  city  in  £100  ;  on  the  second  day  are  called  the  knights  of 
the  shires  of  all  England,  on  which  day,  if  they  do  not  come, 
the  county  whence  they  are  will  be  amerced  £  ioo  ;  on  the  third 
day  of  parliament  will  be  called  the  barons  of  the  Five  Ports, 
and  then  the  barons,  and  then  the  earls,  whence  if  the  barons  of 
the  Five  Ports  do  not  come,  the  barony  whence  they  are  will  be 
amerced  in  ioo  marks,  and  similarly  the  baron  by  himself  will 
be  amerced  in  ioo  marks,  and  an  earl  in  £100;  and  similarly 
will  it  be  done  with  those  who  are  peers  to  earls  and  barons,  to 
wit,  those  who  have  lands  and  rents  to  the  value  of  a  county  or 
a  barony,  as  was  said  above  in  the  title  on  summons ;  on  the 
fourth  day  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  will  be  called,  on  which 
day,  if  they  do  not  come,  their  bishops  will  be  amerced  for  every 
archdeaconry  which  makes  default  in  100  marks;  on  the  fifth 
day  will  be  called  deans,  priors,  abbots,  bishops,  lastly,  arch¬ 
bishops,  and  if  they  do  not  come,  each  archbishop  will  be 
amerced  in  £100,  and  a  bishop  holding  a  whole  barony  in  100 
marks,  and  in  the  same  way  with  abbots,  priors,  and  others. 
On  the  first  day  proclamation  should  be  made,  first  in  the  hall, 
or  monastery,  or  other  public  place  where  parliament  is  held, 
and  afterwards  publicly  in  city  or  vill,  that  all  those  who  have 
petitions  or  plaints  to  deliver  to  parliament  should  deliver  them 
from  the  first  day  of  parliament  to  the  five  days  following. 

Of  the  Preaching  to  Parliament. 

One  archbishop,  or  bishop,  or  some  eminent  clergyman,  who 
is  wise  and  eloquent,  chosen  by  the  archbishop  in  whose  pro¬ 
vince  parliament  is  held,  should  preach  on  one  of  these  five  first 
days  of  parliament,  in  full  parliament,  and  in  presence  of  the 
king,  and  this  when  parliament  is  for  the  most  part  put  together 
and  collected,  and  in  his  discourse  he  should  thereupon  suggest 
to  the  whole  parliament  that  they  with  him  should  humbly 
beseech  God,  and  adore  Him,  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  king  and 
realm,  as  shall  be  more  particularly  said  in  the  next  title  on  the 
speech  to  parliament. 

,  On  the  Speech  in  Parliament. 

After  the  sermon,  the  chancellor  of  England,  or  the  chief 
justiciary  of  England,  he,  to  wit,  who  holds  pleas  before  the 
king,  or  some  other  fit,  honourable,  and  eloquent  man,  justiciary 
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or  clerk,  elected  by  the  chancellor  and  the  chief  justiciary,  shall 
announce  the  causes  of  parliament,  first  generally,  and  after¬ 
wards  specially,  standing ;  and  it  should  be  known  here,  that  all 
in  parliament,  whoever  they  be,  shall  stand  while  they  speak,  the 
king  excepted,  so  that  all  of  parliament  should  hear  him  who 
speaks,  and  if  he  speak  inaudibly,  or  too  low,  he  shall  say  it  over 
again,  and  speak  louder,  or  some  one  do  it  for  him. 

Of  the  Address  of  the  King  after  the  Speech. 

After  the  speech  before  parliament,  the  king  should  ask  clergy 
and  laity,  naming  all  their  degrees,  to  wit,  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  archdeacons,  proctors,  and  others  of  the  clergy, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  and  other  laity,  that 
they  would  diligently,  earnestly,  and  cordially  labour  to  treat 
and  debate  on  the  business  of  parliament,  as  they  know  and  feel 
will  be  advantageous,  most  and  chiefly  to  the  will  of  Glod  first, 
and  next  for  His  and  their  honour. 

On  the  Absence  of  the  King  from  Parliament. 

The  king  is  bound  to  be  always  personally  present  in  par¬ 
liament,  unless  he  be  detained  by  bodily  sickness,  and  then  he 
can  keep  his  chamber,  so  he  do  not  lie  outside  the  manor,  or  at 
least  vill,  where  parliament  is  held,  and  then  he  ought  to  send 
for  twelve  persons,  of  the  greatest  and  best  who  are  summoned 
to  parliament,  to  wit,  two  bishops,  two  earls,  two  barons,  two 
knights  of  shires,  two  citizens,  and  two  burgesses,  to  see  his 
person,  and  bear  witness  of  his  state,  and  in  their  presence  he 
should  commit  to  the  archbishop  of  the  place,  the  seneschal,  and 
his  chief  justice,  that  they  should  together  and  separately  begin 
and  continue  the  parliament  in  his  name,  there  being  made  in 
that  commission  express  mention  at  the  time  of  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  which  should  suffice,  and  advise  the  other  nobles  and 
grandees  of  parliament,  along  with  the  notorious  testimony  of 
the  said  twelve  his  peers ;  the  reason  is,  because  clamour  and 
murmuring  is  wont  to  occur  in  parliament  by  reason  of  the 
king’s  absence,  because  it  is  a  thing  mischievous  and  perilous  to 
the  whole  community  of  parliament,  and  even  of  the  realm,  if 
the  king  be  absent  from  parliament,  and  he  ought  not  and  can¬ 
not  absent  himself  except  for  the  aforesaid  cause. 

On  the  Place  and  the  Sittings  in  Parliament. 

First,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  king  will  sit  in  the  middle  place  of 
the  greater  bench,  and  on  his  right  hand  will  sit  the  archbishop 
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of  Canterbury,  and  on  his  left  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  him  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  in  a  row, 
always  in  such  a  manner  among  the  aforesaid  degrees,  and  their 
places,  that  no  one  shall  sit  except  among  his  peers,  and  to  this 
the  seneschal  of  England  should  look,  unless  the  king  shall 
otherwise  order ;  at  the  king’s  right  foot  shall  sit  the  chancellor 
of  England,  and  the  chief  justiciary  of  England,  and  their  com¬ 
panions,  and  at  his  left  foot  shall  sit  the  treasurer,  chamberlain, 
and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  the  justiciaries  of  the  bench,  and 
their  clerks  of  parliament. 

Of  the  Doorkeepers  of  Parliament. 

The  principal  doorkeeper  of  parliament  shall  stand  inside 
the  great  door  of  the  monastery,  hall,  or  other  place  where  par¬ 
liament  is  held,  and  keep  the  door,  so  that  no  one  enter  parlia¬ 
ment,  except  he  who  owes  suit  and  issue  to  parliament,  or  be  sum¬ 
moned  for  business  which  he  prosecutes  in  parliament,  and  the 
doorkeeper  should  have  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  should 
enter,  so  that  entrance  to  parliament  should  in  no  wise  be 
denied  to  those  who  are  bound  to  be  present ;  and  the  door¬ 
keeper  can  and  should,  if  need  be,  have  more  doorkeepers  under 
him. 


Of  the  Crier  of  Parliament. 

The  crier  of  parliament  shall  stand  outside  the  door  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  doorkeeper  shall  announce  to  him  what  he  has  to 
cry ;  the  king  was  wont  to  send  his  serjeants  at  arms  to  stand 
in  the  great  space  outside  the  door  of  parliament,  to  keep  the 
door,  so  that  none  make  crowdings  or  tumults  about  the  doors, 
by  which  parliament  may  be  hindered,  under  pain  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  because  of  right  the  door  of  parliament  should  not  be 
shut,  but  be  guarded  by  the  doorkeeper  and  the  king’s  serjeant 
at  arms. 


Of  the  Position  of  Speakers. 

All  peers  of  parliament  shall  sit,  and  no  one  shall  stand  except 
when  he  is  speaking,  and  lie  shall  speak  so  that  every  one  in  par¬ 
liament  may  hear  him  ;  no  one  shall  enter  or  leave  parliament 
except  by  one  door,  and  whoever  speaks  of  a  thing  which  should 
be  debated  by  parliament  shall  always  speak  standing ;  the 
reason  being  that  he  be  heard  by  his  peers,  because  all  are 
equally  judges  and  justiciaries. 
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Of  the  King's  aid. 

The  king  was  not  wont  to  ask  an  aid  from  his  realm,  except 
for  immediate  war,  or  for  making  his  sons  knights,  or  for 
marrying  his  daughters,  and  then  such  aid  should  he  asked  in 
full  parliament,  and  be  delivered  in  writing  to  each  degree  of 
the  peers  of  parliament,  and  be  answered  in  writing  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  known  that  if  such  aid  should  be  granted,  that  all  peers 
of  parliament  consent,  and  it  shoidd  be  understood  that  two 
knights,  who  come  to  parliament  for  a  county,  have  a  greater 
voice  in  parliament  for  granting  and  refusing,  than  the  greatest 
earl  of  England,  and  in  the  same  way  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  of 
one  bishopric  have  a  greater  voice  in  parliament,  if  they  all  agree, 
than  the  bishop  himself,  and  this  in  all  matters  which  may  be 
granted,  refused,  or  done  by  pai’liament ;  and  this  is  clear, 
because  the  king  can  hold  a  parliament  with  the  commonalty  of 
his  realm  without  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  provided  they  be 
summoned  to  parliament,  though  no  bishop,  earl,  or  baron,  come 
to  their  summonses  ;  since  anciently  there  was  no  bishop,  nor 
earl,  nor  baron,  and  yet  then  the  king  held  his  parliament, 
but  is  different  contrariwise,  though  commonalties,  clergy  and 
laity  had  been  summoned  to  parliament,  as  by  right  they  should 
be,  and  for  certain  reasons  would  not  come,  as  if  they  alleged 
that  the  lord  king  did  not  govern  them  as  he  ought,  and  de¬ 
noted  particulars  in  which  he  did  not  do  so,  then  there  is  no 
parliament  at  all,  though  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  barons, 
and  all  their  peers,  were  with  the  king ;  and  therefore  it  is 
right  that  anything  which  should  be  confirmed,  or  invalidated, 
granted  or  refused,  or  done  by  parliament,  should  be  granted  by 
the  commonalty  of  parliament,  which  is  of  three  kinds  or  degrees 
of  parliament,  to  wit,  of  proctors  of  clergy,  knights  of  shires, 
citizens  and  burgesses,  which  represent  the  whole  community  of 
England,  and  not  of  nobles,  because  each  of  these  is  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  his  own  person,  and  for  no  other. 

Of  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament. 

Parliament  should  not  be  prorogued  while  any  petition  re¬ 
mains  undiscussed,  or  at  least  to  which  the  reply  is  not  decided 
on,  and  if  the  king  permit  the  contrary  he  is  perjured  ;  no  one 
by  himself  of  the  peers  of  parliament  can  or  should  depart  from 
parliament  unless  he  has  got  the  king’s  leave,  and  that  of  all 
his  peers,  and  this  in  full  parliament,  and  a  leave  of  this 
kind  should  have  record  in  the  roll  of  parliament,  and  if  any  of 
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the  peers,  while  parliament  lasts,  be  sick  so  that  he  cannot  come 
to  parliament,  then  during  three  days  he  shall  send  persons  to 
excuse  him  to  parliament,  and  if  after  that  day  he  do  not  come 
two  men  of  his  peers  shall  be  sent  to  view  him,  and  witness 
such  sickness,  and  if  there  he  suspicion,  those  two  peers  shall 
swear  that  they  thereon  speak  the  truth,  and  if  it  be  found  that 
he  feigns,  he  shall  he  amerced  as  for  default,  and  if  he  feign 
not,  then  must  he  attorn  some  capable  person  before  them  to  be 
in  parliament  for  him,  nor  can  a  healthy  man  be  excused  if  he 
he  of  sound  memory. 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  should  be  thus  customarily : 
First  there  should  be  enquired  and  publicly  proclaimed  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  within  the  palace  of  parliament,  if  there  he  any  one 
who  hath  delivered  petition  to  parliament,  and  had  no  answer  ; 
and  if  no  one  make  reclamation,  it  must  be  supposed  that  every 
one  is  remedied,  or  at  least  as  far  as  right  goes  is  answered,  and 
then  first,  as  it  is  seen  that  no  one  who  has  tendered  a  petition 
makes  claim, —We  will  dismiss  our  parliament. 

On  the  Transcript  of  Records  in  Parliament. 

The  clerks  of  parliament  shall  deny  no  one  the  transcript  of 
his  process,  but  shall  deliver  it  to  any  one  who  seeks  it,  and 
they  shall  always  receive  one  penny  for  ten  lines,  unless  men 
give  a  pledge  of  inability,  in  which  case  they  shall  take  nothing. 
The  rolls  of  parliament  shall  contain  ten  thumbs’  breadth. 
Parliament  shall  be  held  in  whatever  place  of  the  realm  the 
king  pleases. 


The  method  of  holding  Parliament  ends. 
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